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RELATIONS OF THE UNITED STATES AND 
GUATEMALA DURING THE EPOCH 
OF JUSTO RUFINO BARRIOS 


Relations between the United States and Guatemala were 
intimate during the fourteen years following the seizure of 
the Guatemalan government by Miguel Garcia Granados and 
Justo Rufino Barrios in 1871. These two leaders owed the 
success of their thrust for power in considerable measure to 
Remington and Winchester rifles imported from the United 
States? and therefore had good reason from the outset to 
appreciate the technological achievements of their Anglo- 
Saxon neighbor. Barrios promptly began to admire the skill, 
energy, and industry of the United States. His attitude to- 
ward the North Americans, as he called them, soon became 
one of cordial esteem. He was eager for their collaboration 
in the modernization of Guatemala. He wished also to obtain 
their aid in settling a boundary dispute with Mexico and for 
his cherished plan to weld the five republics of Central 
America into a single nation. 

Barrios was not a man who expected favors for nothing. 
He assumed that reciprocity would be required. He expected 
to win the support of the United States by giving assistance 
in the acquisition of naval bases and a canal route and by 
offering North Americans profitable opportunities for invest- 
ing their money and talents in Guatemala. 


1Casimiro D. Rubio, General Justo Rufino Barrios (Guatemala City, 1935), 
p. 81; Victor Miguel Diaz, Bronses patrios; Barrios ante la posteridad (Guate- 
mala City, 1935), p. 49; Paul Burgess, Justo Rufino Barrios (Philadelphia, 1926), 
pp. 69-72. 
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It is unnecessary to dwell upon the strategic aspect of 
these relationships. Barrios offered to cede Ocos Bay on 
the Pacific coast of Guatemala to the United States for a naval 
base. He also revealed a disposition to lend his aid in effect- 
ing the acquisition by the United States of the Bay Islands 
from Honduras and a canal concession from Nicaragua. That 
part of the story is fairly well known.? The primary purpose 
of this article is to deal with a neglected phase of the subject 
and to present a summary of the important economic relations 
of the two countries during the Barrios period. 

The inventions of technology began to flow from the 
United States into some parts of Latin America before the 
middle of the nineteenth century. By the 1870’s and 1880’s 
the stream had expanded. It was flowing not merely into 
Mexico; it had reached Guatemala and the countries beyond. 
No large sums of North American capital were involved, for 
a surplus had not yet accumulated. The investment was 
mainly one of skill in technology and business management. 

When Garcia Granados and Barrios took charge of the 
Guatemalan government early in 1871, Guatemala had no 
railways, no steamboats on its lakes and rivers, no plumbing 
installations, little agricultural machinery, no barbed-wire 
fences, no telegraphs, and of course no telephones or electric 
lights, because electric lights and telephones had not been 
invented. When Barrios was killed on the field of battle in 
April, 1885, all these technological devices had been intro- 
duced through his efforts and those of his Guatemalan col- 
leagues with the help of foreigners and especially North 
Americans. 

Minor activities and contributions of citizens of the United 
States may be dismissed with a few sentences. A physician 
from the United States had charge of the army hospital in 
Guatemala City.2 A police expert from New York assisted in 
the training and reorganization of the Guatemalan police 


*J. Fred Rippy, ‘‘Justo Rufino Barrios and the Nicaraguan Canal,’’ The 
Hispanic American Historical Review, XX (May, 1940), 190-197; Cornelius A. 
Logan to James G. Blaine, No. 183, Guatemala City, May 27, 1881, Despatches, 
Central America, Vol. 17 (National Archives, State Department). 

* Diaz, op. ctt., p. 371. 
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force. Captain V. S. Storm, aided by a special tariff con- 
cession, labored energetically to introduce barbed-wire fence. 
He also imported machinery for the coffee, rice, and sugar- 
cane industries as well as other modern farming implements.® 
Captain Robert Cleves established in Guatemala a model 
diversified farm, importing from the United States such re- 
cent inventions as gang-plows, planters, cultivators, reapers, 
mowers, threshers and such animals as Jersey cows, Merino 
sheep, and Berkshire hogs. The animals were brought from 
California, where Rollin P. Saxe was busily engaged in per- 
suading Guatemalan visitors to introduce into their country 
the best breeds of horses, cattle, sheep, hogs, and fowls.’ 
W. J. Forsyth was granted a subsidy by Barrios for assist- 
ing in the importation and cultivation of quinine trees.® 
Doctor John Protherve of California was given land for an 
ostrich farm and a reward of 250 pesos for each ostrich intro- 
duced.® Engineers from the United States were employed in 
surveying the boundary between Guatemala and Mexico.?® 


In the field of public utilities citizens of the United States 
made significant contributions. This was emphatically true 
in the case of railway construction. 


The first line of telegraph was built in Guatemala in 1873. 
It connected Guatemala City with the Pacific port of San 
José, passing through a number of intervening towns on the 
way.'! By 1882 Guatemala had more than twelve hundred 
miles of telegraph wire and over sixty offices.12 Although 


“ Ibid., p. 382; Rubio, op. cit., p. 405; Burgess, op. cit., p. 201. 

5 Leyes emitadas por el gobierno democrdtico de la Reptblica de Guatemala 
(4 vols., Guatemala City, 1881-1886), III, 14. Hereafter cited as Leyes. See 
also House Executive Docwment, No. 50, 49 Cong., 1 Sess. (Serial No. 2392), 
p- 199. This government document contains reports of the commission sent by 
the United States to Central and South America in 1884-1885 to investigate trade 
conditions. Another report, which will be cited below, was published as House 
Executive Document, No. 226, 48 Cong., 2 Sess. (Serial No. 2304). Storm ap- 
peared before this commission when it arrived in Guatemala City. 

® House Executive Document, No. 50, 49 Cong., 1 Sess., pp. 215-216. 

7 Ibid., No. 226, 48 Cong., 2 Sess., p. 330; Diaz, op. cit., 314-315. 

8 Leyes, III, 379-380, IV, 179-180. 

® Ibid., IV, 16-17. 10 Tbid., IV, 67, 127. 

11 J. Méndez, Guta del inmigrante en la Reptiblica de Guatemala (Guatemala 
City, 1895), p. 64. 18 Diaz, op. cit., p. 242. 
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Stanley McNider, who is said to have been a Canadian, is 
entitled to more credit for the system than any other for- 
eigner,’* a good deal of the mileage was constructed by ex- 
perts from the United States in connection with the railways. 
By the early 1880’s Guatemala had the benefit of a cable con- 
nection with the outside world through the port of Libertad, 
El Salvador. This connection was provided by the Central 
and South American Telegraph Company, a corporation lo- 
cated in the United States. By virtue of an agreement signed 
with Jacob A. Scrymser, the president of this company, on 
January 13, 1880, Barrios obtained a voice in the fixing of 
rates in return for the use of Guatemala’s territorial waters.‘ 


Citizens of the United States played an important part in 
the modernization of Guatemala City. Californians installed 
a system of street lighting in 1879, using naphtha gas; but the 
system was unsatisfactory and their contract was revoked in 
1881.1° Electric lights were installed in 1884-1885 by QGuate- 
malans in collaboration with foreign experts. The leading 
spirit in this enterprise was a Polish engineer named Piat- 
kowski, who may have been a naturalized citizen of the United 
States.*® The telephone system was established in 1885 by a 
company composed of Guatemalans and Californians. Barrios 
granted the concession to Roderico Toledo and other Guate- 
malans. The manager of the company was J. D. Tracy." 
The street railways were constructed by J. B. Bunting and 
D. P. Fenner, citizens of the United States, under a contract 
dated August 6, 1878.18 The horsecars began to move in Oc- 

8 Ibid. ; Leyes, III, 16-17, 45-50. 

** Leyes, II, 425-429, for a copy of the Serymser contract. 

*S Correspondence regarding the operations and difficulties of this gas com- 
pany will be found in the National Archives of the United States, Archive of the 
State Department, Despatches from Central America, Vols. 17, 18, 19, 27, and 
32. See especially Logan to Blaine, No. 167, April 2, 1881, No. 170, April 18, 
1881, and No. 219, Aug. 2, 1881. For the final terms of settlement with the 
company, see Mizner to Blaine, No. 71, Feb. 2, 1890. 

*° Consult Leyes, III, 374-376, IV, 163-164, for the contract and an extension 
of the time limit for installing the system. 

17 Ibid., IV, 241-242, 309, 367-369. 

18 For the original contract and the early relations between the Guatemalan 


government and this street railway company, see Leyes, III, 12-13, 42-43 and 
IV, 6-7, 131, 167-168, 181, 620-621. Leyes, II, 468, give Aug. 6, 1879, as the 
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tober, 1882, and by March 1, 1885, the system embraced 
nearly five miles of trackage.” Under a contract signed on 
July 12, 1883, Roderico Toledo assumed responsibility for 
improving the waterworks of the Guatemalan capital city 
and installing a sewer system.” It is likely that he organized 
a company consisting of foreigners as well as nationals and 
employed North American experts. Toledo had intimate 
contacts with California, which he visited frequently, and 
since he had associated Californians with himself and other 
Guatemalans in the telephone company, it seems logical that 
he should also have employed Californians in connection with 
this new system of water supply and sewerage.”! 

Construction engineers from the United States had charge 
of all railway building in Guatemala during the whole of the 
Barrios epoch. Hardly more than a hundred miles of rail- 
road were in operation at the time of the dictator’s death; 
but railway construction in Guatemala was not an easy task, 
and well over four hundred additional miles were projected. 
Although the first contracts were signed in the early 1870’s, 
construction did not begin until 1878. 

The first Guatemalan railway opened to traffic was a short 
line of approximately twenty-six miles between San José and 
Escuintla. It was built under a contract signed with William 
Nanne on April 7, 1877, and was completed in June, 1880. 
The enterprise was given a government guaranty of a net 
return of fifteen per cent annually on a million pesos; but in 
consideration for government advances for construction this 
guaranty was surrendered in 1880. The railway was owned 
and operated by a corporation organized by Nanne in Cali- 
fornia: the Guatemala Central Railway Company.” 
date of the first contract; but the copy of this contract published in Leyes, IV, 
620-621, is dated Aug. 6, 1878. 

19 Diaz, op. cit., p. 404; Rubio, op. cit., p. 545. 

2 Leyes, IV, 8-10, 233-236. 

*1 Diaz, op. cit., pp. 243-244; House Executive Docwment, No. 226, 48 Cong., 
2 Sess., p. 320. Toledo appeared before the Central and South American Com- 
mission during its sessions at San Francisco. 

*2 Consult Leyes, II, 481-482, 544-548, for the original contract at its modi- 


fication. Here the name of the railroad is given and the statement that the line 
was opened to traffic on June 18, 1880, will be found on page 482. 
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The ultimate objective of this railway was Guatemala 
City, some forty-six miles beyond Escuintla; and on July 13, 
1880, William Nanne and Lewis Schlessinger signed a con- 
tract to build this line. Guatemala agreed to pay an annual 
subsidy of 125,000 pesos for twenty-five years and to advance 
half a million pesos at once in treasury certificates. A grant 
of 1,500 caballerias (a Guatemalan caballeria was at that time, 
at least, the equivalent of nearly 112 acres) of public lands 
was also included. The surveys already had been made by 
Albert J. Scherzer, a citizen of the United States, and the 
railway was virtually completed four years later. At any 
rate, the first train made the run from San José to Guatemala 
City in July, 1884, with Barrios on board.” In the meantime, 
the two lines, some seventy-two miles in length, had been con- 
solidated under a single corporation, the Central American 
Pacific Railway and Transportation Company. This seems 
to have been a New York corporation; but it was largely 
owned by Archer P. Huntington, Leland Stanford, and Charles 
Crocker, who were noted for the construction of the western 
portions of the Central and Southern Pacific Railways of the 
United States.2* The use of the word transportation in the 
company’s name probably forecast steamboat aspirations. 
On July 7, 1884, the corporation obtained from Guatemala a 
contract for placing a steamboat on Lake Amatitlan and the 
erection of a hotel on the borders of the lake.” 

Before the first steam locomotive puffed into Guatemala 
City to the excitement and rejoicing of the residents, another 
short railway had been constructed by engineers of the United 

2° Leyes, II, 482-488; Diaz, op. cit., pp. 459-465; Rubio, op. cit., pp. 506-507. 

The train arrived in the capital on July 19, Barrios’s birthday. The event 
was followed by a week of celebration. The festivities are described by Rubio 
and Diaz. There were banquets, abundant wine, oratory, poems, and music. 

24 Leyes, III, 223; House Executive Document, No. 226, 48 Cong., 2 Sess., 

. 833. 
25 Leyes, IV, 225-226. 

Already Barrios had granted concessions for the placing of steamboats on the 
Polochic and Motagua rivers in eastern Guatemala. A contract for operating 
steamers un the Polochiec was obtained by J. F. Anderson and William Owen on 
March 11, 1881, and they had a steamer on this river by 1882 (Leyes, II, 528- 


529). The contract for placing steamboats on the Motagua was ceded to Wil- 
liam Weber on Oct. 4, 1882 (ibid., ITI, 267-268). See also Diaz, op. cit., p. 418. 
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States in Guatemala. It was a road some twenty-seven miles 
long between the Pacific port of Champerico and the rich cof- 
fee region around Retalhuleu. On March 12, 1881, J. H. 
Lyman, D. P. Fenner, and J. B. Bunting obtained a contract 
to build this railway. The Barrios government agreed to 
pay a subsidy of 700,000 pesos and to grant the contractors a 
thousand caballerias of public lands to be chosen anywhere 
in the country. The line was finished and opened to traffic 
on July 4, 1883. It was built by Thomas Bell of Falker, Bell 
& Company, located in San Francisco, California, and San- 
ford Robinson was a prominent member of the company. 
The railroad was owned and managed by the Champerico 
and Northern Transportation Company, a California cor- 
poration.” 

What appeared at the time to be a far more important 
railway enterprise than any hitherto undertaken in Guatemala 
was envisaged in a contract signed by Barrios with Ulysses 
S. Grant on October 6, 1882, while the Guatemalan chief 
executive was in the United States. Grant and his associates 
already had secured a railway concession from the Mexican 
government, and the purpose of this Guatemalan contract was 
to obtain an extension across Central America. Grant agreed 
to construct 250 miles of railroad in Guatemala within two 
and a half years from the time his Mexican line reached the 
Guatemalan frontier; but the severe financial reverses soon 
encountered by the Civil War General resulted in failure to 
carry out his railway enterprises.” 

A rail connection between Guatemala City and Guatemala’s 
Caribbean coast was a project dear to the heart of Barrios. 
He had initiated plans for such a railway as early as 1880 and 
had tried in vain to raise a loan in France." Later he levied 
a head tax on nearly every adult male in Guatemala and col- 
lected sufficient funds to pay a railway commission, make 
surveys, and begin construction.” Sylvanus Miller, a North 

26 Leyes, II, 538-542, IV, 94, 98-99; Burgess, op. cit., p. 226; Rubio, op. cit., 
pp. 540-541; House Executive Document, No. 226, 48 Cong., 2 Sess., p. 333. 

*7See Leyes, III, 268-271, for the contract; Burgess, op. cit., pp. 213-214, 


gives a full summary of its terms. *° Leyes, II, 516-522, III, 208. 
2° Ibid., IV, 18-77, contains the various decrees issued in preparation for the 
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American, headed the corps of engineers which surveyed the 
route.*® In 1884 Barrios approved two contracts for building 
the main line and its branches, the total length of the railroad 
being estimated at some 240 miles. The first contract was 
signed on May 1, 1884, with Tully R. Cornick, who represented 
the construction firm of Shea, Cornick & Company of Knox- 
ville, Tennessee. This company agreed to build a pier at 
Puerto Barrios on the Caribbean and to construct sixty-two 
miles of track starting from that port, which recently had 
been named in honor of the Guatemalan dictator. The con- 
tractors were to receive 30,000 pesos in cash for each mile 
constructed and accepted by the Barrios government. Seven 
days later a contract was signed with J. H. Lyman and J. B. 
Gordon of New York, who assumed responsibility for build- 
ing the entire railroad, including the part already assigned 
to the Tennessee construction company and payment of this 
company for their work. Lyman and Gordon were to receive 
50,000 pesos in Guatemalan bonds for each mile of railway 
constructed in connection with the entire enterprise. They 
were also granted 2,500 caballerias of public lands, which 
were to be selected when the railway was finished and accepted 
by the Guatemalan government; and they agreed to complete 
the main line and its branches by June 30, 1888." 

Lyman and Gordon also obtained a contract on May 12, 
1884, to build a railroad from Coban to the head of navigation 
on the Polochic River in northeastern Guatemala.*? They 
failed, however, to fulfill the terms of their contracts and 
both were forfeited early the following year. In fact, Lyman 
and Gordon did not even begin construction on either rail- 
way, although they are said to have organized in New Jersey 
a corporation called the Guatemala Northern Railway Com- 
pany.*® Shea, Cornick & Company began work soon after 
construction of this railway. The archbishop of Guatemala even issued a pas- 
toral letter urging contributions to the project (Diaz, op. cit., p. 466). 

*° Ibid., IV, 66, 73; House Executive Document, No. 50, 49 Cong., 1 S8ess., 
p. 210. Miller was interviewed by the Central and South American Commission 
while it was in Guatemala City. 

*1 Leyes, 1V, 181-188, 191-197. * Tbid., TV, 197-199. 


** Tbid., TV, 317-318, 324-325; Rubio, op. cit., pp. 541-542; House Naeoutive 
Document, No. 50, 49 Cong., 1 Sess., pp. 209, 210-211, 
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they obtained their contract; but war between Guatemala and 
El Salvador, the death of Barrios, and shortage of funds in- 
terrupted their operations in twelve months or so.** 

Railway construction in that part of Guatemala was 
extraordinarily difficult. Heavy rains, swamps, and matted 
jungle were encountered. The laborers introduced from New 
Orleans and other parts of the United States by Shea, Cor- 
nick & Company were soon exhausted by humid heat and trop- 
ical fevers. The authorities at Washington sent a government 
vessel to Puerto Barrios in the spring of 1885 to bring some 
of the victims back home. Many others were buried in 
Guatemala; some found employment in the plantations along 
the Caribbean coast.*» The Guatemala Northern Railway 
was not completed until 1908.** 

Barrios granted a number of mining concessions to North 
Americans. The streams and hills of northeastern Guate- 
mala contained considerable quantities of gold. William 
Friedman received two concessions, one on May 31, 1881, and 
another in the same month of the following year. Thomas J. 
Potts and John W. Knight received a similar concession on 
July 30, 1883. Both covered placer-mining districts in the 
department of Izabal.** 

Barrios was eager to attract immigrants in order to place 
under cultivation vast stretches of rich but undeveloped lands. 
He preferred to attract them from the United States. He 
offered a bonus of some thirty acres to laborers on the North- 
ern Railway** and made at least a few colonization grants to 
North Americans. On September 26, 1882, Dr. Byron H. 


84 Leyes, IV, 345, 473-476. This construction company continued to work 
intermittently from May, 1844, until the end of July, 1885, when its contract was 
revoked. 

356 House Executive Docwment, No. 50, 49 Cong., 1 Sess., p. 183; William T. 
Brigham, Guatemala (London, 1887), pp. 60-63. Brigham visited Puerto Barrios 
in March, 1885, and noted the slow progress being made, some of the difficulties 
confronted, and the misfortunes of the workmen. At that time six miles had 
been graded and four miles of track had been laid on the eastern end of the road. 
Some grading also had been done on the western end of the sixty-two-mile stretch 
included in the Shea, Cornick contract. 

26 Chester Lloyd Jones, Guatemala, Past and Present (Minneapolis, 1940), 


p. 253. 
87 Leyes, III, 55, 221-222, IV, 14-16. Ber DIG, LV elt. 
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Kilbourn of Milwaukee, Wisconsin, was ceded 1,800 hectareas 
(some 4,500 acres) in the department of Izabal on condition 
that sufficient settlers be introduced within five years to bring 
half of the tract under cultivation. On June 21, 1883, F. F. 
Millen was granted 225 hectadreas for every hundred adult 
immigrants he might introduce from abroad, each immigrant 
to receive from the Guatemalan government a farm of forty- 
five hectareas. On December 7, 1882, Charles W. Luck, repre- 
senting the Tropical Products Company of Boston, purchased 
a tract of 2,000 hectdreas at sixty cents a hectdrea, to which 
he added on December 17, 1883, another block of 3,000 hectareas 
bought at the same price; and it was reported in 1885 that the 
Andes Agricultural Company had acquired 250,000 acres. 
All these lands were located in the departments of Izabal, 
Livingston, or Alta Vera Paz.*® Comparatively few settlers 
arrived during the Barrios period; but the foundations of the 
future thriving banana industry in eastern Guatemala were 
laid at this time.*° 

On the whole, the relations between Barrios and citizens 
of the United States were mutually satisfactory. The Guate- 
malan government raised complaints regarding accidents on 
the railway between San José and Guatemala City and with 
reference to failure of the trains to conform to their sched- 
ules ;*? but the building and management of the Champerico 
and Northern did not provoke any criticism and no difficulties 
were encountered with reference to the fixing of rates on 
either road. The nullification of the Lyman and Gordon con- 
cessions was in strict accord with the terms of the contracts. 
Shea, Cornick & Company suffered from delay in the pay- 
ment of their accounts; but an apparently fair and honorable 
settlement was soon effected.*? The California company 
which undertook to light the streets and plazas of Guatemala 
City with gas lost both its contract and its property; but 


8° Tbid., III, 265-266, 339-340, 407-409, IV, 105-106, 391; House Executive 
Document, No. 50, 49 Cong., 1 Sess., p. 212. 

“© United States Consular Reports, Vol. 27 (1888), 417-427. 

‘See the letter of Francisco Lainfiesta, minister of Fomento, to A. J. Fin- 
lay, manager of the railway, October 29, 1884, Leyes, IV, 254-256. 

“9 Tbid., IV, 473-476, 565-566. This settlement was finally effected in Novem- 
ber, 1885, several months after the death of Barrios. 
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compensation was finally paid in 1890. Citizens of the 
United States usually expressed admiration for Barrios* 
and Barrios never ceased to appreciate and admire the effi- 
ciency and drive of North Americans. Shortly before his 
death he proclaimed his confidence in the United States and 
declared his conviction that closer contacts between the people 
of the two nations would prove beneficial in every way for 
Guatemala.** Relations between the United States and Guate- 
mala during the Barrios epoch were conducted for the most 
part in the spirit of the good neighbor, and they seem to have 
contributed to the welfare of both countries. 
J. Frep Rippy. 
University of Chicago. 


“8 See note 15. 

‘The United States commissioners to Central and South America wrote of 
Barrios early in 1885: ‘‘There is no public man in Central and South America 
with more progressive ideas or more ardent ambition for the advancement of his 
countrymen.’’ The members of the commission dwelt on the economic and edu- 
cational progress which Guatemala had made during the last decade, and men- 
tioned with approval the recent arrival of a Presbyterian missionary (House 
Executive Document, No. 50, 49 Cong., 1 Sess., pp. 185-186). Robert Cleves 
hoped the commission would give the Guatemalan ruler ‘‘a good name,’’ for 
Barrios deserved it. ‘‘The opinion I have given,’’ said Cleves, ‘‘is that of all 
the Americans I am acquainted with .. .’’ (ibid., pp. 216-217). 

The name of the Presbyterian missionary who is said to have accompanied 
Barrios on the latter’s return from the United States late in 1882 was John 
J. Hill. Barrios later sent his children to the mission school, thus revealing his 
appreciation for North American educators. (Burgess, op. cit., pp. 214-216; 
William Eleroy Curtis, The Capitals of Spanish America, New York, 1888, pp. 
84-86.) Curtis was a member of the commission sent to Central and South 
America in 1884-1885. 

45 Diaz, op. cit., pp. 471-474. Barrios expressed these sentiments in letters 
of June, 1884, written to the chief executives of three of the Central American 
republics. 
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An appalling mortality among the Indian populations 
marked the first century of Spanish colonization in Mexico. 
The sources are unanimous about the fact.’ Even the hyper- 
bolic statements of interested parties could only suggest a 
reality that defied any exhaustive statistical approach.” 
Measurement and tabulation were incapable of keeping pace 
with the successive population disasters that struck New 
Spain, New Galicia, and the other territories of what is today 
the republic of Mexico. The diction of the historians of the 
time is replete with allusions to calamity; Toribio Motolinia, 
for instance, enlarged upon the ten various ‘‘plagues’’ that 
had beset the affairs of the colony;? Jerénimo de Mendieta 
dedicated an entire chapter to the problem of population loss,* 
and Domingo de Betanzos, the eminent Dominican mission- 
ary, prophesied the total extinction of the Indian race’® if the 
disasters continued without abatement. 

On the other hand it is clear that, during these troubled 
years of the sixteenth century, a great colonial state was 
brought into being, with its administrative and spiritual cen- 
ter in Mexico. The foundation of hundreds of new urban 
settlements took place. A stable and highly productive 
colonial economy was established. Many specialized institu- 


*The writer wishes to express his gratitude to the American Council of 
Learned Societies, for the travel grant awarded in 1941, when the material for 
this paper was collected. 

The only systematic study of the sources for the sixteenth century is found 
in the work by Robert Ricard, La ‘‘Conquéte’’ spirituelle du Mexique (Paris, 
1933), pp. 1-22. 

2 Jerénimo Lépez wrote to Prince Philip on September 10, 1545, to the effect 
that 400,000 Indians had been stricken by epidemic disease in seven months 
within ten leagues of Mexico City alone. Francisco del Paso y Troncoso, com- 
piler, Zpistolario de Nueva Espafia 1505-1818 (Mexico, 1939), IV, 232. 

*Luis Garcia Pimentel, ed., Memoriales de fray Toribio de Motolinia (Mex- 
ico, 1903), pp. 24 et seq. 

*Jer6énimo de Mendieta, Historia eclesidstica indiana (ed. J. Garcia Ieaz- 
baleeta, Mexico, 1870), Book IV, Chap. 36. 

5 Agustin Davila Padilla, Historia de la fundacién . .. de la provincia de 
Santiago de Mexico (2nd ed., Madrid, 1625), p. 100. 

°George Kubler, ‘‘Mexican Urbanism in the Sixteenth Century,’’ Art Bul- 
letin, XXIV (1942), 160-171. 
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tions came into being,’ and the tangible economic returns from 
the colony soared to a peak at the end of the century. In 
other words, more and more of the equipment of civilization 
was being produced among a race that simultaneously under- 
went a diminution of numbers rarely equalled in the history 
of mankind. It is an anomalous situation. If Mexico were as 
thinly peopled at the time of the Conquest as recent studies 
would indicate,® how may the fact of severe losses of popula- 
tion be made to agree with the simultaneous phenomenon of 
a vigorous colonial culture? 

To suggest the relation, then, of a declining papulation to 
the formation of the colonial modus vivendi will be the final 
object of this essay. In the process we shall try to synthesize 
the available information regarding the extent of the loss of 
population in the sixteenth century. That information itself 
is highly problematic, contained in documents of questionable 
date and uncertain authorship. The method used for eval- 
uating such documents will require a fairly long exposition. 
At the outset, it may be said that this method is not suitable 
for determining total populations, either of any part or the 
whole of Mexico. The available sources can be made to reveal 
only the movements of population during the sixteenth cen- 
tury, as regards relative density at different points in time, 
both for the whole area and its constituent parts.” 

™Lesley Byrd Simpson, The Encomienda in New Spain (Berkeley, 1929) ; 


‘*Studies in the administration of the Indians in New Spain,’’ Ibero-americana, 
VII (1934) ; XIII (1938). 

® Roland Denis Hussey, ‘‘ Colonial economic life,’’ Colonial Hispanic America 
(Washington, 1936), pp. 308-309. The net proceeds from Spanish exploitation 
of the New World rose to 7,000,000 pesos annually between 1590 and 1600, and 
fell back to 1,000,000 pesos by 1651. 

® A. L. Kroeber, Cultural and Natural Areas of Native North America (Berke- 
ley, 1939), pp. 150-151. The cultivable land of Mexico was capable of yielding 
maize and beans for the support of 10,000,000 persons, a figure which Kroeber 
wishes to reduce by 4/5 for antiquity. Contrast Paul Rivet, in Meillet and 
Cohen, Les Langues du Monde (Paris, 1924), pp. 599-602, who gives Mexico 
4,500,000 inhabitants in 1492. See also H. J. Spinden, ‘‘The Population of 
Ancient America,’’ Smithsonian Institution Annual Reports (1929), pp. 451-471; 
Karl Sapper, ‘‘Die Zahl und Volksdichte der indianischen Bevolkerung in 
Amerika vor der Conquista und in der Gegenwart,’’ International Congress of 
Americanists, Proceedings, XXI (1924), 95-104. 

10 ¢<Tt is the rate of change in a population during a dynamic process in time 
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Two separate approaches to the statistical problem were 
made. The first was to collect and compare taxation lists 
where other figures were not available.4! The second was to 
use actual population figures as given at various times during 
the century. Of these approaches the first, through taxation 
lists, proved fruitless for the purpose of determining popula- 
tion changes. The attempt, however, was made necessary by 
the fact that no compendious figures of any kind other than 
for taxation survive from the first twenty-five years after the 
conquest of Mexico. Thus the earliest known list suggesting 
the relative size of various towns at a given point in time is 
the tax roll compiled in 1536. It reports the amounts of 
tribute exacted from towns and districts subject (a) to the 
Spanish crown, and (b) to the estate of the Marqués del Valle, 
Hernan Cortés. It is apparent, however, that at this time 
no rational standard of taxation existed, for in slightly later 
tax lists, compiled after the great plague of 1545, the tribute 
rates were generally increased rather than moderated." This 
took place notwithstanding the cedula issued by Charles V in 
1546, temporarily releasing Indians from tribute.** No real 
alleviation in the tax burden upon individual towns was 
effected until well after 1550. The situation was concisely 


and not the quantities at any particular point in time which are of importance.’’ 
Gunnar Myrdal, Population, A Problem for Democracy (Cambridge, 1940), 
p- 130. 

1 See Rafael Garcia Granados, ‘‘Capillas de indios en Nueva Espafia (1530- 
1605),’’ Archivo espanol de arte y arqueologita, KXXI (1935), 3 

12 «¢Tributos de los indios de la Nueva Espaiia,’’ Boletin del Archivo General 
de la Nacién, VII (1936), 185-226. This report was probably compiled from 
individual returns such as that submitted by Juan de Burgos, for Tepeapulco, 
on February 17, 1536, and published in Epistolario, III, 184. 

48Jn 1536 the Province of Chaleo, in the Valley of Mexico, belonging to 
Cortés, was taxed at the rate of 7,200 bushels of corn yearly. Boletin del 
Archivo General de la Nacién, VII (1936), 221. Later, after the province had 
become Crown property, and after the plague of 1545, the same province, with 
a smaller population, was taxed 8,000 bushels, in addition to the board of the 
corregidor (Papeles de Nueva Espana, Madrid, 1905, I, 105). In Coatepec, the 
community was taxed in kind to the value of 270 pesos in 1536, Boletin del 
Archivo General de la Nacién, VII (1936), 196. Later, in 1545, it paid tribute 
to the amount of 510 pesos. Epistolario, VIII, 149. 

14'Vasco de Puga, Cedulario . . . desde el aio de 1525 hasta este presente de 
63 (2nd ed., Mexico, 1878-1879), I, 478-479. 
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described by Alonso de Zorita in his capacity as Auditor for 
New Spain. Zorita had been requested to prepare an exten- 
sive report upon taxation problems, and he made it clear that 
in his day, tribute bore no relation whatever to Indian capac- 
ity, that fraudulent assessments were the rule, and that the 
Audiencia was incapable of just taxation with the information 
at its disposal.® 


However inhumane the effects of an inconsistent taxation 
may have been, the policy must not be interpreted solely as a 
manifestation of European extortion. Although the towns 
had lost great numbers, as we shall later see, through disease 
and other causes, the Indians possessed a variety of new food 
crops and efficient techniques of agriculture, as well as beasts 
of burden and improved tools, to such an extent that even 
with its reduced population, a given area probably was made 
to produce more abundantly without any gross addition to 
the total burden of labor. Hence all early taxation lists were 
affected by too many variables, and in the absence of some 
consistent measure for such situations, it becomes impossible 
to convert the tribute lists into secure population estimates. 


The second more fruitful method makes use of estimates 
of actual population collected at various times during the cen- 
tury. All sources of this kind, however, have long been 
suspect to students of the problem, for the simple reason 
that the estimates were obviously incomplete by modern 
standards. Yet, if no effort be made to evaluate the explicit 
population figures collected during the sixteenth century, then 
one must abandon all intention ever seriously to discuss the 
problems either of pre-Conquest or of early colonial population 
movements.'® No other evidence exists or will exist. It 

15 Regarding tributes, Zorita wrote, ‘‘. . . unas veces les han bajado y otras 
no, y muchas han de poco acA subido 6 aun doblado, y tornddolas al estado, 6 
poco menos, que antes estaban, por las cautelas y fraudes que en ello hay... .’’ 
‘‘Breve y sumaria relacién ... ,’’ Nueva coleccidn de docwmentos para la historia 
de Mézico (ed. J. Garcia Ieazbaleeta), ITT (Mexico, 1891), 185-186. See note 99. 

16 “¢Critical analysis of sixteenth and seventeenth century writings has not 
yielded and probably never will yield definite results.’’ International Migrations 
(New York, 1931), II, 54. Thus W. F. Willcox rejected them all, with one 


exception (Lépez de Velasco). On the other hand, too optimistic a view is 
advanced by Sauer for the peripheral areas: ‘‘Modern students commonly have 
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should be repeated, however, that such figures are inadequate 
for the purposes of calculating total populations in the ex- 
tremely diverse ecological areas embraced by colonial Mexico. 
The best our figures can be made to do is to suggest sample 
population densities at various moments. 

The analysis of the sources can best be approached 
through an examination of the peculiar difficulties involved in 
taking the census among these scattered peoples. It is neces- 
sary to understand, for instance, how fluid and unstable the 
tribal population was. The new economic pressures of vari- 
ous kinds often forced previously sedentary peoples into a 
state of nomadism. ‘T'o escape the burdens of taxation, the 
inhabitants of an entire town would flee to the mountains. 
Such behavior was severely punished, but even then, the law 
allowed Indians who had recently changed residence for 
legitimate reasons, to enjoy one year of exemption from 
tribute.’7 In addition, the creation of a mercantile economy 
greatly enlarged the number of migrant Indians, who trav- 
elled constantly from one occupation to the next, seeking work 
in the mines, or on cattle farms, or again as carriers and 
harvesters.’* Beyond these factors of dispersal, it should 
not be overlooked that the fundamental agricultural technol- 
ogy of the time hindered the farmers from living in urban 
groups;’® rather was it necessary for the farming population 
to live in the fields. Even today, the visitor to Mexico may 
witness this agrarian dispersal, as in the mountains of the 
eastern Sierra Madre, where the population of the settle- 
ments is far exceeded by that of families living the year 
around upon inaccessible mountainside fields, and coming 
into the towns only upon ceremonial oceasions. Everywhere, 
furthermore, Indian property consisted of such casual ele- 
been inclined to discount early opinions of native numbers. ... I have found 
no general reasons for suspecting that the first observers were given to exag- 
geration.’’ Carl Sauer, ‘‘ Aboriginal population of northwestern Mexico,’’ Ibero- 
americana, X (1935), 1. 

17 Coleccién de docwmentos inéditos de Indias, XIV, 330-331; Papeles de 
Nueva Espana, V, 220. 

+® Alonso de la Mota y Escobar, Descripcidn geogrdafica de los reinos de Nueva 


Galicia, Nueva Vizcaya y Nuevo Leén (Mexico, 1940), pp. 34-35, 
1° Papeles de Nueva Espaiia, V, 100; Epistolario, II, 181. 
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ments that abrupt changes of residence were constantly in 
progress.”° 

The accuracy of the population counts was also affected by 
a confused and unsystematic nomenclature.*! In few of the 
available reports is it ever clear whether the census was taken 
in terms of taxpayers, households, residences, or total pop- 
ulation. Sometimes a report gives complete information 
upon the age structure of a community, indicating the number 
of infants, of unconfirmed children, adults male and female, 
married couples, bachelors and widows, aged and infirm,” 
but more usually, an undifferentiated total is given, and it is 
often impossible to decide whether the number of tributaries 
or the total number of persons is being reported. In general, 
however, it appears that the count was usually made with 
some care, by professionally competent persons, and that the 
ambiguities result rather from the inadequacies of statistical 
diction than from any incompleteness of the census. Alonso 
de Zorita provided a detailed report of the composition of a 
typical census expedition as it functioned between 1554 and 


z0¢¢. |. No se puede averiguar ni saber los pueblos, casas ni nimero de los 
naturales que hay por ser muchos y vivir apartados y en una casa hay ocho y 
diez y m&s, y porque se encubren y porque hacen y deshacen sus casas con poco 
trabajo y viven en lugares y partes tan apartados y escondidos que no se saben 
ni aleanzan.’’ Report of the Audiencia, July 5, 1532, Hpistolario, II, 181. 

These obstacles to an accurate taking of the census have not yet been re- 
moved in many outlying parts of the Republic. Hans Gadow described essentially 
similar conditions in 1904: ‘*. . . the numbers of the less civilized natives espe- 
cially are mere guess work, let alone those of the still wild tribes. The Prefect 
sends in the return for his district, himself relying upon the returns of the 
municipal presidents, who certainly do not overestimate their people, many of 
whom live in lonely hamlets, scattered among the mountain fastnesses. The 
census of the towns ig just as difficult. The Indians shrewdly suspect that a 
census may be connected with increased taxation, with military service, vaccina- 
tion, and similar blessings of civilization, and those who feel that they are 
‘wanted’ think that this is a dodge for catching them. Consequently, there is 
an exodus, and they vanish. Those authorities who know the prevailing con- 
ditions, consider the population of brown natives to be several millions larger 
than the official returns.’’ Gadow, Through Southern Mexico (London, 1908), 
pp. 259-261. 

*1 Juan Sudrez de Peralta, Tratado del descubrimiento de las Yndias y su 
conquista ... (ed. Justo Zaragoza, Madrid, 1878), pp. 142-143. 

22 The most detailed enumerations are provided in the report by Bartolomé 
de Ledesma, for the Archbishopric of Mexico, published by Francisco del Paso 
y Troncoso, in Papeles de Nueva Espana, III, 1905. See note 28. 
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1564.4 The census-taker himself was appointed by the Audien- 
cia, and assigned to work in a certain community or region. 
An interpreter and a secretary accompanied him. The party 
traveled with a retinue of servants, and their keep was pro- 
vided by the inhabitants of the district to be studied. The 
cost of food and lodging was supposedly paid for from funds 
provided by the colonial government. When all the inhabi- 
tants of the town or district had been assembled, with the 
help of local officials, the actual count was made. 

Certain grave abuses characterized the process. The 
encomenderos™ usually found it desirable to inflate the num- 
ber of Indians entrusted to their care, in order that heavier 
tribute might be exacted from the community.” An enco- 
mendero would secure the appointment of a corrupt official to 
enumerate his holdings. This done, the census itself could be 
inflated by the suppression of the mortality records, by enu- 
merating people from other towns, by including all non-tribu- 
tary persons as taxpayers, and by actual falsification of the 
parish books of baptisms and deaths. Then again, the counts 
were perverted by the Indians themselves, as at Nexapa, in 
the Chontal country of the bishopric of Oaxaca, where the 
caciques deliberately underestimated the true size of the 
settlements, in order to secure a reduction in the rate of 
tribute.” 

Beyond these obvious sources of error, it is generally true 
that no census pretending to accuracy could be achieved until 
after the resolution of the many problems of property owner- 
ship and jurisdiction that remained unsettled until nearly the 
middle of the century. It was above all necessary that a 
Spanish population be thoroughly settled among the Indians 
in every region. Then, no real census could be achieved until 

78 Alonso de Zorita, ‘‘Breve y sumaria relacién ... ,’’ Nueva coleccién 
de documentos para la historia de México, III (1891), 186-187. Zorita points 
out that the head-count itself was completely unknown to the Indians in antiquity. 

**The encomendero was a white colonist to whom the services of certain 
Indians were granted in return for his undertaking to provide religious and 
secular instruction, and protection from abuse. See L. B. Simpson, The Enco- 
mienda in New Spain, Berkeley, 1929. Silvio Zavala, De encomiendas y proprie- 


dad territorial en algunas regiones de la América Espanola, Mexico, 1940. 
%6 Zorita, op. cit., pp. 185-193. 3° Papeles de Nueva Espana, I, 165. 
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the missionaries, the secular clergy, the civil administration, 
and the encomenderos had established the boundaries of their 
jurisdictions and made the acquaintance of the peoples living 
in those territories. It is most unlikely that any reliable 
census figures earlier than 1545 will ever be found, for as late 
as 1545 a contemporary writer gives a discouraging account 
of conditions. Within twenty leagues of the capital, there 
were Indians in such confusion and ignorance about their 
status in the colony, that they held their encomendero as a 
kind of sovereign. Large numbers of Indians were still un- 
aware of the Conquest; they had never been visited by Span- 
iards, and their ignorance of Christianity was complete. In 
this text, reference was made, not to the distant, unconverted 
provinces, but to districts within a few days’ journey from 
Mexico City.” 

It would be futile to attempt to prove that any of the 
population lists were accurate, exhaustive or unbiased. At all 
times, the efforts made by the viceregal administration to 
secure accurate information regarding population were frus- 
trated in various ways, as by the state of economic nomadism 
described above, the agrarian dispersal of large parts of the 
population, by inadequate census methods, and by fraudulent 
reports, whether from Europeans or Indians. Still, the fig- 
ures gathered under these conditions are far from completely 
useless for our purpose. Surprising agreement is sometimes 
manifest among reports written by different authorities at 
the same time.”* If one select, moreover, reports compiled at 
different times by the same interests, then the degree of 
biased distortion may be taken as constant. That is, those 

27 Epistolario, II, 210-213. Tello de Sandoval to Philip II, September 9, 1545. 
Jacques Sousielle reports upon the survival of these conditions in many parts of 
modern Mexico. Mesxique: terre indienne, Paris, 1936. 

28 Among twenty-five towns listed in the Archbishopric of Mexico by Lépez de 
Velasco (Geografia y descripcién universal de las Indias (ed. Justo Zaragoza, 
Madrid, 1894), pp. 194-206) and Bartolomé de Ledesma (‘‘Descripcién del 
arzobispado de México,’’ Papeles de Nueva Espafa, Vol. III, Madrid, 1905), the 
resultant totals differ by less than ten per cent. This is of special interest since 
Lépez de Velasco’s report, though sketchy, covers all America, and Ledesma’s, 


which includes but a few settlements in the northern parts of the Archbishopric, 
is admirable for the exhaustive classificatory treatment of population. 
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lists prepared under the influence of the encomenderos will 
always show inflation, but the amount of inflation may be 
assumed to be uniform, so that it does not disguise the real, 
underlying rate of change in the population. For if the bias 
of an interested party does not materially alter during a 
number of years, then it makes little difference what his total 
figures may be, since we are primarily interested in the 
rate of change. It seems safe to calibrate the available sources 
as follows. If a churchman estimates the size of his flock, 
the highest available figure will be closer to reality than the 
lowest, since the clergy was usually pro-Indian, striving con- 
stantly to moderate the burden of tribute. When an enco- 
mendero, however, volunteers information regarding the 
number of Indians in his service, the lowest figure is most 
acceptable. 

It happens to be true that the clergy submitted relatively 
few reports regarding population. Many more were pre- 
pared by civilian authorities in connection with the prolonged 
controversy over tenure of the encomiendas. We are, there- 
fore, almost entirely dependent upon encomienda lists, and 
in effect, the conclusions of this essay are founded upon such 
sources. Their chief defect, and it is a defect they share with 
other classes of statistical material from the period, is that 
they tell nothing of abandoned settlements,” or of urban re- 
groupings, where the remains of a dozen settlements were 
gathered into one. Nor do the encomienda lists reveal the 
magnitude of the flow of scattered, non-urban peoples into 
cities at certain periods,®° and vice versa; they yield an 
unequivocal index only to the size of certain conveniently- 
documented encomiendas at given times. It is as if the pop- 
ulation movements of England in the sixteenth century were 
to be estimated from the number of tenant farmers upon 
selected manors at different times during the century. 

The accompanying table shows the populations of 156 

2° Such towns are occasionally mentioned, as Xahualtepec, near Acapulco, 
completely wiped out ca. 1574 by smallpox. Papeles de Nueva Espaiia, VI, 156. 

°° Certain settlements grew steadily throughout the century, regardless of the 


effects of disease. . Such was Zimapfn, a mining town, in the Archbishopric of 
Mexico, Papeles de Nueva Espana, VI, 3. 
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settlements as of the years 1546-1547, 1569-1571, and 1595- 
1597 (Table I). These particular settlements were selected 
for tabulation simply because they are the ones which figure 
in all of the available encomienda lists. Occasionally the 
figures stand only for an encomendero’s share in the popula- 
tion of a town (e.g., the holdings of Antonio de la Torre at 
Ocuila). His share, however, remained constant, even in the 
estate transmitted to his heirs, so that the part may be taken 
to remain constantly proportional to the whole. 


TABLE I 
SELECTED ENCOMIENDA POPULATIONS 


ARCHBISHOPRIC OF MEXICO Axacuba....... 2,985 4,365 747 
1546-— 1569-— 1595- ADESOO 5 c:c5,s%) ss 532 1,155 331 
1547 1571 1597 Tezcatepeque } 
Tepetitlan...... 352 766 324 Tuzantlalpa 2,313 3,071 286 
Taxcaltitlan.... 824 1,509 1,429 Chilguautla..... 961 1,200 346 
Oouilla.t aan 823 850 298 Tlalchichilpa... . 905 1,555 958 
Guachinango.... 1,143 3,700! 2,242 Pachuca........ 432 710 142 
Michimaloya.... 1,390 1,547 249 Tepechpa....... 965 9273 480 
Quamuchtitlan., 2,247 1,6002 862 Tianguistengo... 543 600 527 
Tlapanaloya.... 118 150 273 Micaoztoc...... 28 30 20 
Tenanpulco..... 160 150 73 Cacahuatepeque. 116 600 64 
Coatepec....... 260 500 167 Chilapas sect. ts 1,130 4,0092 2,794 
Tlahuelilpa..... 271 433° 241 Ayutla 120 373 
Aoulms io o5)s5.i 1,617 2,560 1,221 Suchitonaca 100 90 
Zacualpa 180 108 Tututepeque 107 400 140 
Guazulco 223 203 Mb Fae Cons eters 158 3942 1,120 
Tlacotepeque 190 107 Cipacucalco..... 93 200 230 
Temoaque 700 1,630 428 
Tlamaco....... 400 793 182 45,169 72,471 38,161 
Zinacantepeque . 815 | 1,500 1,191 
Zacualpa 1,000 319 BISHOPRIC OF OAXACA 
Tenancingo 786 2,150 307 1546- 1569- 1595- 
Malinalco...... 950 1,000 1,217 1547 1571 1597 
Xiquipilco...... 2,800 3,500 1,290 Ocotlans .c35.°5 1,556 2,0201 806 
Mizquiaguala... 114 400 438 Tamazulapa.... 800 1,672 1,036 
Tocaliyuca..... 503 527 198 Totolapa....... 272 550 202 
Acamistlahuaca. 245 272  Chicomesuchil .. 682 550 239 
Tecontepeque... 80 300 195 Etlatongo 104 60 
Atotonilco de Guautla 233 
Pedraza..... 820 1,550 343 Zensontepeque 21 267 
Atotonilco...... 1,415 1,596 Tamazola 302 727 51 
Acatlan. ..>.. 211 288  Coyotepeque.... 707 500 175 
Quaquezaloya... 155 5,200 203 Mitlantongo.... 355 3001 175 
Tepexi......... 2,000 3,980 748  Ocelotepeque... 393 1,2001 1,364 
Nestalpa....... 200 410 125 Apuala 223 
Chile, Aaa aes 331 3502 289 ©Coatlavista 143 
Metztitlan...... 6,308 6,9803 7,251 Jocoticpac 709 1,526 115 
Tlachinolticpac. 1,033 4,5003 3,191  Tlacochahuaya.. 855 6001 372 
Huepustla...... 1,927 3,070 750. | Vatlan 5. . Peer 420 4001 149 
Tequisquiaque.. 1,090 1,650 856 Miaguatlan..... 913 1,4001 914 


1 Figures from Lépez de Velasco, Geografta y descripcién universal de las Indias (Madrid, 1894). 
2 Papeles de Nueva Espafia Otadnd. 1905), Vol. V. 
3 Papeles de Nueva Espafia (Madrid, 1905), Vol. III (Bartolomé de Ledesma). 
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TABLE I (Continued) 
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Coatlan. .. 3... 4,600 2,000 1,012 
Otlatitlan...... 82 500 168 
Xicaltepeque ... 43 50 6 
Tiaxiaco.<2- 0-0: 5,870 3,575! 1,678 
Chicahuastla ... 671 4501 331 
Nopala } 695 629 
Tututepeque 900 3,453 2,386 
Yanguitlan..... 3,052 6,184 3,354 
Achiutla........ 402 1,000! 585 
Tiltepeque...... 72 240 
Atoyaquillo..... 30 200 131 
Tlapanala...... 106 250 139 
Tehuilotepeque . 125 150 95 
La Chichina.... 148 50 78 
Ayacastla...... 125 1401 100 
Karetac cas sas 60 100 45 
Tequepanza- 
cualco....... 59 501 34 
Totolinga...... 105 601 73 
INCSDA<.aeis 0/155 80 125 31 
Ometepeque.... 340 800! 774 
Amusgos....... 240 300 307 
25,894 31,132 18,480 
MICHOACAN 
1546- 1569— 1595- 
1547 1571 1597 
Uruapan....... 473 1,700 1,129 
Tzirosto........ 1,064 2,500 1,570 
Huango 111 
Purandiro 283 845 393 
Taximaroa..... 530 3,000! 1,527 
Acambaro...... 508 2,800 1,557 
La Guacana.... 45 500 122 
Tacambaro..... 325 800! 351 
Indaparapeo.... 96 370 186 
Turicato....... 131 425 371 
Zaeanu f25<.eate 316 1,000 263 
Peribans Saris 291 1,400 880 
4,062 15,340 8,460 
BISHOPRIC OF TLAXCALA 
1546- 1569- 1595- 
1547 1571 1597 
Quechola....... 4,392 3,360! 1,255 
Tecamachaleo... 13,982 8,700 5,108 
Tututepeque.... 2,535 4,000 2,167 
Achachalintla... 696 1,500 925 
Cuatinchan..... 3,120 2,568 1,459 
Xuxupango..... 534 7001 100 
Biasla ey csns<ciys 108 355 295 
Capotitlan ..... 1,346 2,000! 1,353 
Acolzingo....... 204 3002 100 
Teupantlan..... 470 524 545 
Totomehuacan. . 835 1,000 516 
Chiapulco...... 228 200 348 
Cacatlan ...... 2,0814 3,150 348 


Tepexuxuma ... 685 800 465 
Huaquechula... 1,646 3,6651 1,895 
32,862 32,822 16,879 
PROVINCE OF PANUCO 
1546- 1569- 1595- 
1547 1571 1597 
Tantala 
Tampaca 290 450 287 
Moyutla 54 
Oceloama 181 100 104 
Tamalol 150 
Cuacaxo 107 120 162 
Tanta . occu ees 32 30 50 
Calpan......... 40 403 19 
Tamazunchale 
(Cervantes) . 102 2003 510 
Tangetuco...... 91 50 25 
Guautla........ 169 100 233 
Coatzalingo..... 1,531 800 444 
Tancaxen....... 50 35 32 
2,807 1,925 1,866 
PROVINCE OF COLIMA 
1546- 1569-— 1595- 
1547 1571 1597 
Alcogani........ 78 108 72 
Tlacoloastla.... 73 30 50 
Apatlan........ 231 100 17 
Tenamaztlan 
Tecolutla 
Ayutitlan 
Ayutla 
Istlahuaca 
Atengo 724 930 532 
Chipiltitlan..... 102 50 23 
Comala........ 117 150 137 
Popoyutla...... 27 20 15 
Xicotlan....... 150 50 35 
Axixic 
Atoyaque 
Zacualco5 
Cocula5 
Sayula5 
Chapala®5 
Tepeque 
Teoquititlan 
Techalutla 
Xocotepeque 3,773 3,167 3,497 
5,275 4,605 4,378 
ZACATULA AND MAR DEL SUR 
Zacaltepeque ... 550 923 366 
Huistlan....... 87 60 45 
637 983 411 
Grand Total 116,706 159,278 88,635 


4 In 1555, from Epistolario, VIII, 4. 


5 Settlements located in New Galicia, but belonging to the encomienda of Alonso Davalos. The 
ales of Colima actually belonged to the bishopric of Michoacdn, but it has been listed separately 


ere, in order to present peripheral conditions. 
de Cites only in the Suma of 1546-1547. 


The encomiendas of the bishopric of New G 


cia are 


B. Spellings of place-names are given as in the Suma de visitas. Brackets signify towns belonging 


to one encomendero. 
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The reader will notice that the table was compiled mainly 
from three sources. For two of these, the dates of composi- 
tion have never been determined accurately. The anonymous 
Suma de visitas offers information about some 900 sixteenth- 
century towns.* The population of each town is described, 
usually in great detail as to number of households, number of 
tributaries, number of women, children, or single adults. 
Further information is given about the quantity and kind of 
tribute paid in each settlement, about local crops and indus- 
tries, territorial boundaries and administrative status, and 
whether it is held in encomienda or as a property of the 
Crown (corregimiento). In every respect, the Suma de visitas 
is the most exhaustive general report surviving from the six- 
teenth century.*® Several misconceptions prevail as to the 
date of its composition. L. B. Simpson attributed the com- 
pilation to 1535-1540, while Francisco del Paso y Troncoso 
assigned it to 1550.** But the special significance of the docu- 
ment becomes evident only upon proof that its figures enu- 
merate the population as of 1546-1547, that is, immediately 
following the great pestilence of 1545. It was apparently 
written in answer to a need expressed in several adminis- 
trative memoranda of this time. Thus the inspector Tello de 
Sandoval, sent to New Spain to report upon conditions, re- 
quested Philip II on September 9, 1545, to institute an 
accurate geographical and statistical reconnaissance of the 
colony,® since without it, no order could be brought into the 
affairs of the viceregal administration. Philip II later or- 
dered, in April 1546, that Viceroy Antonio Mendoza take the 
necessary measures for such a reconnaissance.*® Information 


*1<“Suma de visitas de pueblos por orden alfabético. Manuscrito 2800 de la 
Biblioteca Nacional de Madrid. Anénimo de la mitad del siglo XVI.’’ Edited 
by Francisco del Paso y Troncoso, in Papeles de Nueva Espafa, I (Madrid, 1905). 

*2Its importance was recognized by Silvio Zavala, La encomienda indiana 
(Madrid, 1935), pp. 311-312. 

221, B. Simpson, ‘‘The repartimiento system of native labor in New Spain 
and Guatemala,’’ Iberoamericana, XIII (Berkeley, 1938), 7. 

*4 Silvio Zavala, Francisco del Paso y Troncoso. Sw misién en Europa (Mex- 
ico, 1938), p. 62. 

35 Hpistolario, IV, 210-213. 

2° Vasco de Puga, Cedulario . . . (Madrid, 1878-1879), I, 479-480. ‘‘... Os 
dandamos que luego entend4is en hacer la memoria de los pueblos e indios desa 
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was to be gathered regarding the Indian populations, the 
Spanish populations, the number and size of towns, and the 
status of all encomiendas in the realm. 

The date of composition is to be determined from the fol- 
lowing facts: Andrés de Barrios, mentioned as the living 
encomendero of Metztitlan in the Suma," died shortly after 
October 28, 1547,°* so that the compilation must antedate his 
death. The terminus post quem is established by the fact that 
Gonzalo de las Casas, mentioned as encomendero of Yan- 
huitlan in the Suma,*® did not receive the property from his 
father, Francisco de las Casas, until 1546.*° 

If the actual writing of the Suma took place in 1546-1547, 
when were the figures gathered for it? The census which it 
contains must have been made in connection with the re- 
assignment of the encomiendas. This task was entrusted to 
Viceroy Mendoza, and it appears to have been completed by 
the end of 1547.*! 

The question remains as to whether the population figures 
of the Swma refer to conditions before or after the plague of 
1545. It will be seen that the various encomiendas, at the 
time of the Suma, were much smaller than in 1569-1570. This 
indicates that the population count was taken after the deep 
incursions of the pestilence of 1545,* for if the count had been 
taken before 1545, the situation simply would not correspond 
to the common impression held by colonists of all categories 
that the plague of 1545 had destroyed an alarming portion of 
the Indian race in Mexico. 

Nueva Espafia y de las calidades dellos. . . .’’ This order was issued by the 
Emperor at Ratisbon in April, 1546, in connection with the repeal of certain 
clauses of the Nuevas Leyes of 1542 pertaining to the suppression of encomienda 


rights, and the formation of a new distribution of holdings (Repartimiento 
general), which was apparently completed by Viceroy Mendoza late in 1547. 


Epistolario, V, 74. 37 Papeles de Nueva Espafa, I, 146. 
88 Epistolario, V, 1. 3° Papeles de Nueva Espana, I, 131. 
‘0 Wigberto. Jiménez Moreno and Salvador Mateos Higuera, Codice de Yan- 
huitlan (Mexico, 1940), pp. 18-19. 41 See note 36. 


‘9 There are few references to epidemic disease in the Suma, which might 
seem strange in a document compiled so soon after the calamity of 1545, were 
it not that its primary purpose was to record information regarding encomiendas, 
rather than population losses themselves. See, for instance, the report upon 
Suchitlin, in New Galicia, Papeles de Nueva Espana, I, 192. 
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The next column in the table is based mainly upon the 
encomienda report published by Luis Garcia Pimentel.‘ 
After the Suma de visitas, it is the most complete published 
account of local populations preserved from the sixteenth 
century. It contains omissions, however, which made it nec- 
essary to consult other contemporary sources, such as Lépez 
de Velasco, for certain settlements, as well as one or two 
fragments published by Garcia Pimentel and Paso y Tron- 
coso.** Garcia Pimentel’s Lista is much more compact than 
the Suma, and it is perhaps somewhat less reliable. Like the 
Suma, it bears no explicit indication as to the date of com- 
position, but here again, the names of certain encomenderos 
will allow us to assign the Lista to a specific time. It is 
known, for instance, that Angel de Villafafie, mentioned as 
deceased in the Lista,*® was still alive in 1571, so that the 
manuscript must have been compiled after that date. On the 
other hand, Tristan de Luna y Arellano, who inherited a 
great encomienda in Oaxaca from his deceased wife, Isabel 
de Rojas, is mentioned as alive in the Lista,*7 and we know 
that his death occurred on September 16, 1573.48 Thus our 
document must have been written between 1571 and 1573, and 
is probably based upon data collected between 1569 and 1571, 
since there is no record of any census other than that of 1569- 
1571 at this period in the century. 


Finally, the Informacién of 1597,*® from which all figures 
in the third column of the table proceed, offers no problems of 
date, although it might be observed that like the Lista, its 
figures are incidental to the main purpose of recording en- 
comiendas and their holders. It is not unlikely that the lists 
of tributaries are based upon vital statistics gathered as early 

‘® Luis Garcia Pimentel, Relacién de los obispados de Tlaxcala, Michoacan, 


Oaxaca y otros lugares (Mexico, 1904), pp. 153-188. 
“4 Papeles de Nueva Espafia, III (see note 28). 


‘5 Relacién de los obispados ..., p. 180. 
*° Fpistolario, XI, 123. 
*7 Relacién de los obispados ... , pp. 155-156. 


“8 Indice de documentos de Nueva Espana existentes en el archivo de Indias 
de Sevilla (Mexico, 1928), I, 323. 

*° Epistolario, XIII (‘‘Informacién .. . sobre el estado en que se encontraba 
la sucesién de las encomiendas de indios . . . 17 de Abril de 1597’’), pp. 34-48. 
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as 1595. It may also be noted that more private encomiendas 
were listed in 1597 than since the Suma.®® This would seem 
contrary to the fact that, during the second half of the cen- 
tury, many holdings escheated to the Crown upon the death 
of the third-generation encomenderos to whom they had been 
awarded,” but it is actually due largely to the fragmentary 
condition of the Lista. It is also true, nevertheless, that by 
1595-1597 many settlements founded earlier in the century 
had been depopulated or abandoned, and were no longer taken 
into account. Thus with the holdings of Tristan de Arellano 
in Oaxaca: Miquitla, which figured in the census of 1569- 
1571,°” does not appear in 1595-1597. Likewise with the vari- 
ous towns awarded to Luis Marin: of seven towns in his 
possession in 1569-1571," only five remained in 1595-1597.** 

So much for the historical criticism of the sources for 
Table I. The reader may wonder why more use has not 
been made of certain better known, if incomplete reports, such 
as that compiled by Lopez de Velasco,® and by the many 
authors of the series of Relaciones Geogrdficas, written be- 
tween 1579 and 1581.** The main reason is that neither of 
these accounts deals with encomiendas as such. It will be 


50 Whereas the Suma recorded 556 private encomiendas, the Lista accounted 
for only 307, and the Informacién of 1597 listed 446 encomiendas. (It is perhaps 
repetitious to refer to an encomienda as ‘‘privately-held,’’ but to do so empha- 
sizes the distinction between encomienda and Crown property, or corregimiento.) 

511, B. Simpson, The Encomienda in New Spain (Berkeley, 1929), p. 126. 

53 Descripcién de los obispados, p. 155. 

58 Descripcién de los obispados, p. 172. 

54 Epistolario, XIII, passim. The converse situation may also hold true: that 
settlements founded at a late date were recorded only in the Informacién, and 
not in the Lista. In any case, a close study of these documents should reveal 
something of the rhythm of urban foundation in Mexico. 

55 Juan Lépez de Velasco, Geografia y descripcién universal de las Indias .. . 
desde el attio de 1571 al de 1574 (ed. Justo Zaragoza, Madrid, 1894). 

56 Many of the Relaciones geograficas for New Spain were published by Paso 
y Troncoso, Papeles de Nueva Espana, segunda serie, geografta y estadistica 
(6 vols., Madrid, 1905). Other unpublished papers from the same series are 
preserved in the Latin-American Library of the University of Texas, at Austin, 
Texas. The cosmographie project itself is discussed by Federico Gémez de 
Orozco, ‘‘ Relaciones histérico-geograficos de Nueva Espaiia,’’ México antiguo, 
IIT (1931-1936), 43-51, and by Marcos Jiménez de la Espada, Relaciones geo- 
graficas del Pert (4 vols., Madrid, 1881-1897). See also the Revista mexicana 
de estudios histéricos, I (1927), II (1928). 
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recalled that our restriction to encomienda lists was for the 
purpose of guaranteeing some uniformity of bias among the 
various sorts of bias. Again, neither of these accounts is 
dedicated primarily to population statistics. Lépez de Velasco 
worked at second-hand, reducing the data to round figures, 
expressive of territorial units whose geographical boundaries 
are uncertain. His information, furthermore, probably came 
from many different sources—not only from encomienda in- 
spectors, but also from the secular clergy, the regular clergy, 
and the civilian administrators of Crown properties (corregi- 
dores). Often these different kinds of information overlap; 
often they are inconsistent with one another, and on the whole, 
Lépez de Velasco’s report appears to be an administrative 
document in which the details are too often rather badly 
blurred, at ieast as regards New Spain. This is not sufficient 
reason, however, for completely discarding Lépez de Velasco’s 
work, for his larger computations check well with more accu- 
rate and detailed contemporary accounts.” 

The Relaciones Geograficas, on the other hand, are phrased 
over and over again in such a way as to suggest staggering 
population losses, and specific figures are but rarely given. 
When they are offered, they surpass belief. In them, the com- 
parison is always made between the population of pre-Con- 
quest times and population following the plague of 1576. 
Curiously enough, the figures given are always much too high, 
not only for the pre-Conquest estimates, but also for condi- 
tions at the time of writing.*= There is little evidence of 
careful census methods, and the primary purpose of the ques- 
tionnaire to which the Relaciones were the answers was 
apparently to secure topographical and historical information 
rather than vital statistics. It is not at all true that the re- 
porters in each locality were seeking tax relief by underesti- 

57 See note 28. 

5° Thus, for Jalapa (Vera Cruz), where the local informants estimated the 
ancient population at a figure larger than 30,000 inhabitants, while the number in 
1580 was given as 639 tributaries. Papeles de Nueva Espafa, V, 100. Actually, 
the population in 1570 was no more than 35-40 tributaries, as given in Epistolario, 


XIV, 95, and Lépez de Velasco, Descripcién y Geografta universal . . . (ed. Justo 
Zaragoza, Madrid, 1894), p. 215. 
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mating the number of tributaries;® on the contrary, loose 
guesses were given in answer to questions of which the pur- 
pose was quite different. Thus the questionnaire merely 
called for information as to whether the district were ‘‘de 
muchos o pocos Indios, y si ha tenido mas o menos en otro 
tiempo que ahora, y las causas que dello se supieren. .. .’’® 
From the information presented in Table I, a graph was 
drawn (Fig. 1), to clarify the changes in population density. 
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Fig. 1. PopuLATion MoveMENTSs IN Mexico 1520-1600 


As graphs go, it is an odd composition, based partly upon 
figures, partly upon historical surmise. Only three of its 
points are fixed by statistical evidence of any degree of accu- 
racy and completeness. All other positions are based upon 
nonstatistical estimates, contemporary assertions, and gen- 
eral sixteenth- and seventeenth-century impressions. The 
three known points are plotted upon the strength of the 


*° See Rafael Garcia Granados, ‘‘Capillas de indios en Nueva Espafia (1530- 
1605),’’ Archivo espafiol de arte y arqueologia, KXXXI (1935), 2 

°° Orozco y Berra, Apuntes para la historia de la geografta en América (Mex- 
ico, 1881), pp. 155-162; and Papeles de Nueva Espaia, IV, 1-7. 
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encomienda populations as of 1546-1547, 1569-1571, and 1595- 
1597. The sharp drop in population as of 1545 was plotted 
by virtue of a number of authoritative sources, all agreeing 
that the mortalities suffered in the plague of 1545 were less 
than one-half as numerous as those of the plague of 1576.* 
Of course, the actual population loss of 1576 is not directly 
given by our figures, but is projected backward in time from 
the conditions prevailing in 1595-1597. Between 1546 and 
1575, it will be seen that an extraordinary rise in pop- 
ulation occurred. This, to be sure, is only the movement to 
be noted in certain encomienda towns, but there is no com- 
pelling reason, within present knowledge, for not assuming 
that the ratios involved are typical and proportionally accu- 
rate with regard to total population. Furthermore, the 
trajectory between 1546 and 1575, although lacking in detailed 
incidents supported by further documentation, represents the 
most secure portion of the graph. Remarkable, moreover, is 
the long period, between 1546 and 1563, in which no epidemics 
are recorded. This must be regarded as an important cause 
for the striking recovery made by nearly all the populations 
of Mexico prior to 1570. Concerning the movement between 
1577 and 1595, no such rise can be documented. Our inter- 
pretation of the period 1575-1595, then, is supported only by 
the many historical indications of minor but persistent epi- 
demics of limited range but considerable intensity. 

At the left-hand extreme of our curve, the section repre- 
senting population at the time of the Conquest was deter- 
mined by a series of inferences from extremely vague data. 
This section of the graph, to 1546, has therefore less validity 
than other sections, and contains a possible error of unknown 
magnitude, since we are deprived even of contemporary 
guesses as to the size of population losses at that time.” 

*1 See pp. 630-631. 

*2 Compare, for instance, the total suggested by Lépez de Velasco and again 
those of 1597. Lépez de Velasco counted 711,000 tributaries in the bishoprics of 
Mexico, Tlaxcala, Oaxaca, Michoacfin and New Galicia, while in 1597, according 
to Epistolario, Vol. XIII, p. 17, the total number of tributaries belonging to the 
Crown, the Marquesate, and the private encomiendas barely touched 500,000 in 


the same areas. °8 See pp. 624-626. 
*¢A brief account of the plague of 1520-1521 (smallpox) was given by 
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Thus the most reliable positions along the curve are the points 
corresponding to the well-documented years in Table I. The 
next most credible indications are those of the plague years, 
plotted along the horizontal axis. All the rest is conjecture, 
more or less supported by historical information of nonsta- 
tistical character. 

In the next step all conjecture, beyond the initial assump- 
tion that the encomienda figures are reliable indicators of 
population movement, was dispensed with. Only the ratios 
contained among the totals of the three ‘‘known’’ points 
(1546-1547, 1569-1571, 1595-1597) are shown, plotted from a 
common index in 1546-1547, and resolved into separate curves 
according. to the sub-totals for the various geographical or 
administrative areas. It will be proper to analyze these 
separate curves with reference to other information regard- 
ing the areas in question. 

In the bishoprics of Michoacan, Mexico, and Oaxaca (Fig. 
2), population rose steeply after 1546, and dropped abruptly 


POPULATION -DEVIATIONS FROM INDEX 


1546 1870 1596 
Fig. 2. ReGionaL DEVIATIONS OF POPULATION DENSITY, 1546-1596 


Bernardino de Sahagin, Historia general de las cosas de Nueva Espafia (Mexico, 
1938), IV, 191-193. 
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sometime following 1570. These dioceses were the largest 
single administrative areas within the vice-royalty of New 
Spain. The remarkable fact in all three areas is the recovery 
effected hetween 1546 and 1570. The opposite holds true in 
Panuco, Colima, the province of Mar del Sur, and the bish- 
opric of Tlaxcala (Fig. 3), where the population either re- 
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Fig. 3. REGIONAL DEVIATIONS OF PorpuULATION Density, 1546-1596 


mained stable during the period in question, as in the bishopric 
of Tlaxcala, or else dropped suddenly. The phenomenon of 
recovery is most apparent in the curve for Michoacan, where 
the density of urban population was more than tripled by 
1570. 

The fact may be explained by any combination of the fol- 
lowing causes. In the first place, the bishopric possessed 
extensive frontiers upon untouched, if thinly-populated, coun- 
try (Fig. 4). That is to say, following a depletion by disease, 
the colonists, notably the missionaries, could readily replenish 
their settlements by drawing upon these peripheral reserves 
of population. The process is well documented in the activity 
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Fic. 4. THE BISHOPRIC OF MEXICO, CA. 1580 


of Fray Juan Bautista de Moya.® In the second place, if the 
colonial regime really enabled the Indians to produce more 
abundantly with the new technology introduced by the Euro- 
pean settlers, then Michoacan, a rich country, would have 
been made to support a far larger population than in pre- 
Conquest antiquity. It is striking, even today in Michoacan, 
to observe how thinly populated its fertile landscapes are, in 
contrast to the swarming populations of much poorer areas of 
the republic of Mexico.*® Now among the Tarasca and Ma- 


°5 Matias de Escobar, American thebaida (2nd ed., Mexico, 1924), p. 128. 
After 1552, the Augustinian friar, Juan Bautista de Moya ‘‘. . . fund6é las 
doctrinas de Nucupetaro, Turicato, Cutzio, Sirandaro, Guacana, Purungueo, adonde 
edificé6 iglesias y conventos, y bajando hasta Acapuleo, fundé a Coaguayutla, 
Petatlan y Tecpan, hasta . . “la Guacana, y alli cerca fundé a Urecho y a Santa 
Clara y Ario, y en Sinagua hasta hoy perseveran las pequeiias celdas que labré.’’ 
Full biographical details of the life of this remarkable missionary appear in the 
same work, Chap. XXXII, p. 447. 

**See Sumner W. Cushing, ‘‘The distribution of population in Mexico,’’ 
Geographical Review, XI (1921), 227-242. 
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tlatzinca peoples of Michoacan,” the level of material culture 
that had been attained in antiquity was far lower than that 
of the high civilizations of the central southern plateaus, in 
the Valley of Mexico and in the country about Puebla and 
Cholula. In other words, the technological expansion of the 
colonial regime was slight with regard to the Aztec peoples 
of central southern Mexico, but it was greater with regard to 
the tribes of western Mexico. That differential may be of 
some importance to the question at hand. 

In the third place, Michoacdén was the theater of the as- 
tonishing social experiments of Bishop Vasco de Quiroga.® 
Originally a lawyer formed in the humanist circles of 
Renaissance Spain, Quiroga was deeply influenced by Thomas 
More.® Upon becoming Auditor of New Spain in 1530, one 
of his first concerns was to realize in America the Utopian 
speculations of his English contemporary.” More’s proposi- 
tions concerning the rational state, patterned upon Plato and 
the primitive Christian communities of Rome, appealed so 
greatly to him that he founded two experimental towns at his 
own expense, one in the Valley of Mexico, and the other on the 
shores of Lake Patzcuaro in Michoacan. In later life, Quiroga 
expressly stated that his Indian communities were inspired 
by the Utopia.” After becoming bishop of Michoacan in 
1537, Quiroga influenced the establishment of many more com- 
munities of this character.” They were primarily dedicated 
to Christian perfection, and served as efficient organizations 
for the propagation of the faith among unsettled groups of 
new converts. All property was held communally, and the 

*7 Lucio Mendieta y Nifiez, ed., Los Tarascos (Mexico, 1940). José Garcia 
Payén, Zona arqueoldégica de Tecaxic-Calixtlahuaca (Mexico, 1936). 


68 Rafael Aguayo Spencer, ed., Don Vasco de Quiroga, Documentos (Mexico, 
1939). 

*° Silvio Zavala, La ‘‘Utopia’’ de Tomds Moro en la Nueva Espana y otros 
estudios (Mexico, 1937). Justino Fernandez and Edmundo O’Gorman, Santo 
Tomas More y ‘‘La Utopia de Tomas Moro en la Nueva Espaiia’’ (Mexico, 1937). 

70 Zavala, op. cit., p. 19. 7 Zavala, op. cit., p. 15. 

77 Diego Basalenque, Historia de la provincia de 8. Nicolas de Tolentino de 
Michoacan, del Orden de N. P. Augustin (Mexico, 1673), p. 102a. At Patzcuaro, 
Quiroga ‘‘Hizo .. . un Hospital de Santa Martha dedicado 4 la Concepcion de 
N. Sefiora, de donde tuvieron principio todos los Hospitales de esta Provincia... 
de modo, que vezinos, y forasteros todos halla alli remedio.’’ 
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Indians were relieved from personal service and tribute. The 
exercise of crafts and agriculture provided subsistence, while 
leisure was employed in doctrinal exercises and the care of 
the sick. The administration of Bishop Quiroga was so suc- 
cessful that the mendicant orders in western Mexico adopted 
the form of these communities, and as late as the eighteenth 
century the community meetings, the landholding system, and 
other characteristic arrangements were maintained intact in 
many areas.” Thus the work of Quiroga cannot be over- 
looked in relation to the extraordinary increase of urban 
population reflected in our figures. It created a stable mode 
for Indian life unparalleled elsewhere in the colonial world.” 

The striking movement observed in Michoacan relates, 
then, to open frontiers, general underpopulation at all times, 
and a systematic program of social improvement unprece- 
dented elsewhere in Mexico. Conditions were perhaps roughly 
analogous in the bishopric of Oaxaca. An intense urban pro- 
gram directed by the Dominican missionaries” was main- 
tained by replenishing the depleted populations from an ex- 
tensive back country, southward to the Pacific, and eastward 
to the Isthmus of Tehuantepec. As regards the archbishopric 
of Mexico, an important factor in the population rise between 
1546 and 1570 would have been the metropolitan character of 
the Valley of Mexico. Whether forced or voluntary, the 
migration of Indians to the Capital would at all times have 
been greater than to any provincial center.” It is also true 
that the Archbishopric of Mexico, like Michoacan and Oaxaca, 
possessed extensive frontiers upon virgin country (Fig. 4) 
with unconverted populations. But the limited recovery 
manifested can perhaps be assigned to the more rapid spread 
of epidemic disease among these urban populations.” 


™ Zavala, op. cit., p. 15. 

™ The special distinction of the ‘‘Hospitals’’ of Michoacan would appear to 
be their relative freedom from onerous supervision. Other ‘‘Utopian’’ efforts 
such as that of the Jesuits in Paraguay (1610-1767) were achieved only by keep- 
ing the Indians in a prolonged state of tutelage. 

7 See Agustin Davila Padilla, Historia de la fundacidn y discurso de la 
provincia de Santiago de Mexico (2nd ed., Madrid, 1625), pp. 64-65. 

7 Cervantes de Salazar, México en 1554 (ed. J. Garcia Ieazbalceta, Mexico, 
1875). 

7 Tn speaking of missionary activity during the period 1590-1620 in the area 
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It will be seen that the phenomenon of recovery was miss- 
ing for the bishopric of Tlaxcala and for certain peripheral 
provinces, such as Colima, Mar del Sur (Zacatula) and 
Panuco (Fig.3). The diocese of Tlaxcala did not have a 
great back-country from which nomadic or semi-nomadic re- 
serves could be recruited (Fig. 4). The map reveals how the 
bishopric was wedged, without indefinite territories, between 
two other great dioceses barring it from expansion into any 
tierra incognita. Also remarkable is the dense concentration 
in the area; it is the most thickly populated region of Mexico, 
and in its great towns, such as Cholula, Tepeaca, Tecama- 
chaleo and dozens of others, epidemic disease took a steady, 
unremitting toll.7* Although the area surely benefited from 
certain factors of increase, these impeding conditions were 
such that its population remained static. 

The peripheral districts ordinarily should be included in 
the figures for the great bishoprics, but I have listed them 
separately here’ because the movements revealed are so 
widely divergent from those indicated for the larger areas 
(Fig. 3). It was really only in these borderlands that pop- 
ulation declined steadily without redress. Elsewhere, the 
decline was corrected by moments of remarkable recovery; 
at the frontiers of the colony, however, it is not unlikely that 
the various general causes for decline, which we shall shortly 
discuss at some length, operated with unchecked vigor. 

In general, it is noteworthy that only in Michoacan did 
the population show a net increase from 1546 to 1595 (Fig. 2); 


from the Sinaloa River north to the Yaqui country, Carl Sauer notes that ‘‘ Euro- 
pean epidemics probably preceded the white man into this area, but their serious- 
ness was probably much aggravated by the mission system. Prior to the mis- 
sions these natives (except so far as they have been reduced in encomiendas) 
lived in scattered rancherias.’? Thus urbanization exposed the Indians to in- 
fections gathered in gregarious living, and the daily assemblies for church- 
building, instruction and ritual dissolved the ‘‘protective isolation of aboriginal 
living.’’ Carl Sauer, ‘‘ Aboriginal Population of Northwestern Mexico,’’ Ibero- 
americana, XK (1935), p. 12. 

78 See Annales de Domingo Francisco de San Anton Muion Chimalpahin 
Quauhtlehuanitzin, sixiéme et septiéme relations (1258-1612), (ed. Rémi Siméon, 
Paris, 1889), and Antonio Peiiafiel, ed., ‘‘Anales de Tecamachaleo,’’ Coleccién 
de documentos para la historia mexicana (Mexico, 1903). 

7 This order is followed in the Suma de Visitas of 1546-1547 (Papeles de 
Nueva Espafia, Vol. 1). 
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elsewhere its net diminution was considerable and uniform 
(Fig. 3). If the figures upon which these curves are based 
bear any valid relation to reality, the graph we present here 
is the most remarkable confirmation of the effectiveness of 
the social program instituted by Bishop Quiroga (Fig. 2). 


II 


In order to present the statistical material, such as it is, 
we had to make some casual references to the causes of pop- 
ulation decline. Widespread and repeated epidemic was of 
course the major determinant and the most obvious one. As 
a cause it fails, however, adequately to explain certain aspects 
of the problem. A rich variety of sources, for instance, 
attributed the high mortality among the Indians not to epi- 
demic but to inhumane exploitation by the European colonists. 
It is obvious also that even among the most benevolent mis- 
sionary protectors of the Indians, a certain paternalistic 
kindness was itself far from a negligible cause of decline. 
The Indians themselves, moreover, gave numerous explana- 
tions for their loss of numbers, and they are explanations 
that do not always invoke epidemic disease. 


Before examining these other, social causes, we may at- 
tempt to enumerate and define the epidemic incursions. 
Pestilence®” was almost constant during the sixteenth century. 


®° Geddes Smith, Plague on Us (New York, 1941), p. 158. ‘‘What then is an 
epidemic? It is a tidal wave of disease. But it is also an incident in the ad- 
justment of a parasite to an expanding environment, and, conversely, an incident 
in the mass immunization of a human herd against an inimical factor in its en- 
vironment—a wholesale change of status with respect. to a particular infection, 
with death as the transfer tax and herd immunity as a bonus.’’ 

Hans Gadow traveled through an area stricken by smallpox in 1906, and his 
description of the effects is worth quotation. The region is southern Oaxaca. 
«¢”,. In nearly all the villages and hamlets along the track there raged smallpox 
of the virulent black and confluent kind. It is no exaggeration to say that 
people were dying on the roadside. The huts in this somewhat poor district were 
loosely, and often carelessly constructed reed shanties. Outside some of these, 
in the courtlike enclosures, we saw lying on the ground both men and women, some 
in the shade, others left in the glaring sun, in the last stage of the disease, with 
their relations squatting round them in dumb despair. This had been going on 
for several weeks; naturally some had recovered—at least, many of those that 
we met were in the peeling stage—but many huts were deserted, the reed-curtains 
used as doors being left open and aslant. The entire population of one village 


tate 
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To be sure, there were spells when the colony was free from 
plague, but the longest of these recesses lasted only seventeen 
years, between 1546 and 1563. The normal interval between 
general attacks was ten years or less, and the records sug- 
gest frequent localized epidemics* of which little account will 
be taken here, since no measure for the mortality incurred 
during such incidents can be deduced. 

Although no detailed impressions survive as to the extent 
of the epidemic of 1520-1521, fairly consistent estimates of 
the relative intensity of the pestilences of 1545 and 1576 are 
available. Juan de Torquemada, Matias Hscobar, Agustin 
Davila Padilla and Francisco Clavigero all indicated that the 
mortality in 1576 was about two and one half times as great 
as that in 1545.°%° Their estimates are confirmed by an im- 
portant contemporary account, the Anales de Tecamachalco,™ 
a year book which records the various epidemics at the time 
of their occurrence. According to this source, the deaths at 
Tecamachalco caused by disease in 1545 numbered forty daily, 
striking chiefly among the children, whereas in 1576 the 
plague struck all ages, carrying away at least one hundred 
persons daily during the crisis. In fact, a rather full account 
of the plague of 1576 might be written. It broke out in 


was said to have been exterminated, with the exception of a little girl who was 
found there, and who, when rescued, was prostrate by starvation. Yet there had 
been no stampede, the people stoically waiting for what was going to happen; 
in some villages they had had a few sporadic cases, and after the victims of these 
had died, the remainder were left in peace.’’ Through Southern Mexico (Lon- 
don, 1908), p. 224. 

51 Viceroy Luis Velasco II wrote to Philip II on November 6, 1591, as follows: 
‘¢Bn algunas partes hay siempre enfermedad entre los indios, como ahora sucede 
en la Mixteca y algunos pueblos de la comarca de la Ciudad de los Angeles.’’ 
Mariano Cuevas, Documentos inéditos del siglo XVI para la historia de México 
(Mexico, 1914), p. 434. Indications of pre-Conquest epidemics are not uncommon. 
See Papeles de Nueva Espafia, IV, 236, for Guatuleo, and VI, 220, for Teoti- 
huacan. 

82 Juan de Torquemada, Monarquia indiana (Madrid, 1723), I, 648. Escobar, 
Americana Thebaida (Mexico, 1924), p. 3. Dévila Padilla, Historia de la... 
provincia de Santiago de Mexico (Madrid, 1625), pp. 516-518. Francesco Saverio 
Clavigero, Storia antica del Messico . . . (Cesena, 1780), IV, 282. Clavigero 
may have had access to the mortality lists kept in each settlement by order of 
Viceroy Enriquez (Dévila Padilla, op. cit., pp. 100, 516-518). 

®§ See note 78. 
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August, rapidly attained a climax in September, and did not 
spend its force until the end of 1577.°% The disaster was 
general throughout New Spain and New Galicia, from north- 
eastern Mexico to Yucatan. The symptoms of infection were 
stomach pains, violent coughing and high fever; death came 
after six or seven days.®® All ages and classes of Indians 
were affected,** although the Spaniards seemed immune.* 
Famine, as always, accompanied the infection, and deaths 
were so numerous that the corpses were buried in trenches. 
Relief work was organized by the friars and by civilians, 
with support from the viceregal government. Hostile Indians 
sought to turn the crisis to their advantage, and attempts 
were made to infect the Europeans by throwing corpses into 
the water supply, or by kneading infected blood into the 
bread.** 


The nearly constant presence of disease naturally per- 
turbed the white colonists, although an epidemic was no nov- 
elty for Europeans of the sixteenth century. It was rather 
more the normal condition of civilized society. Troels-Lund 
estimates that the nations of the time were more steadily and 
disastrously swept by epidemic diseases than at any other 
time in modern history.*® Typhus, pox, the sweating disease 
(1529), bubonic plague (1552-1564), and influenza (1580- 
1582) were not the occasional ailments of vulnerable indi- 
viduals; they were the diseases of the whole European com- 
munity. A nation, such as Spain or England, suddenly fell 
ill, agonized, and recovered, but meanwhile the disease had 
swept communities bare, sometimes taking the children, 
sometimes the oldsters, or only the women, but more generally 
leaving an exhausted fraction of the population to bury the 
dead and renew the life of the community. The phenomenon 

84 Archivo General de la Nacién (Mexico City), Ramo Historia, Vol. XIV. 
Providencia singular del Sefior Moya y peste en México, 1575. 2% MS folios 
(eighteenth-century copy). 

85 Papeles de Nueva Espana, IV, 137, VI, 258-259. 

8° Anales de Tecamachalco, pp. 66-67. 

87 Annales de ... Chimalpahin, pp. 288-291. 

88 Davila Padilla, Historia ... (Madrid, 1625), pp. 516-518. 


8° Troels-Lund, Gesundheit und Krankheit in der Anschauung alter Zeiten 
(Leipzig, 1901), pp. 217 ff. 
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was therefore not unfamiliar to the colonists, and they ac- 
cepted it as an ineradicable condition of communal existence. 
Many remedial measures were taken to abate the severity of 
disaster,” but on the whole, contemporary texts indicate that 
the colonists were far more agitated about the social causes 
of loss than about disease itself. 


The other great primary cause of depopulation has evoked 
much controversy. In brief, it may be designated as the 
‘‘homicidal theory’’ of loss, and its best-known publicist was 
the Dominican Bishop of Chiapas, Fray Bartolomé de Las 
Casas. The title of Las Casas’s famous tract, Breve Relacién 
de la Destruccion de las Indias Occidentales,*' is an epitome 
of the homicidal theory, which attempts to assign all losses of 
population to direct action—to the bestial cruelty of the Span- 
ish colonists, and their systematic slaughter of enormous 
masses of the Indian population. Torture and overwork and 
massacre were the chief instruments of mass homicide, with 
the result that the Breve Relacion is a catalogue of horrors, 
containing no mention of disease. Las Casas’s attention was 
mainly devoted to conditions in the Antilles, where, in his opin- 
ion, in 1552, of three million Indians on Espanola at the time 
of the Discovery, only two hundred remained alive.*? Las Casas 
felt that the situation was less incriminating in Mexico,” but 
he insisted that between 1518 and 1530 four millions had 
been slaughtered there, and in 1519 thirty thousand were 
massacred in Cholula alone.** Two facts should be kept in 

°° Such remedial measures were the moderation of tribute, private philan- 
thropies, the foundation of hospitals, and the institution of certain forms of 
government relief. See Ciriaco Pérez de Bustamante, Don Antonio de Mendoza, 
primer virrey de la Nueva Espafia (1535-1550), Santiago, 1928, pp. 108-109. 

°1 Lesley Byrd Simpson has provided an admirable study of the history of this 
remarkable work. The Encomienda in New Spain (Berkeley, 1929), pp. 1-18. 
The edition used here: Breve relacién de la destruccién de las Indias Occidentales 
(London, 1812). 

°2 Breve relacién (London, 1812), p. 15. 

°3 Coleccién de las obras del venerable obispo de Chiapa, Don Bartolomé de 
las Casas, ed. J. A. Llorente (Paris, 1822), I, 198. Las Casas wrote as follows: 
‘¢El tinico punto en que se han (sc. las crueldades) disminuido es Méjico: alli 
hay justicia, y las inhumanididades p&blicas no son toleradas: las exacciones de 
tributos son inmensas 6 insoportables, pero los homicidios no son tan frecuentes.’’ 

°4 Breve relacién (London, 1812), pp. 47-48. 
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mind. Las Casas never experienced the fury of any of the 
great epidemics. In 1520-1521, he was engaged in the founda- 
tion of the ill-starred colony of the Knights of the Golden 
Spur on the Pearl Coast of Venezuela,®® while in 1531 he 
resided in Espanola and in Nicaragua.* In addition, the bulk 
of the humanitarian literature he issued in order to secure 
legislative reforms was written before the development of 
statistical knowledge regarding the Indies. Las Casas may 
have witnessed isolated incidents in which the Spaniards be- 
haved cruelly, and he knew of many more through hearsay,” 
but at no time could he have had access to accurate accounts 
of population loss, for the simple reason that no such accounts 
existed.*® 

The homicidal theory nevertheless bears some relation to 
a reality that we may reconstruct from other sources. As we 
have seen, torture, overwork, and murder were the means 
employed by the Spaniards, in Las Casas’s concept, to de- 
stroy the Indian populations. In this form, it was a massive 
and undifferentiated theory, which assigned effects of an un- 
known magnitude to direct, malevolent action. The encomen- 
dero lashed his Indians to death, buried them alive, loaded 
their bodies to the breaking point, or else he murdered them 
with knife and gun. Las Casas admitted no indirect causes 
that might lie beyond the control of the indicted party. Later 
in the century, however, it is of the greatest interest to behold 
this blunt doctrine analyzed, refined, and made accurately 
descriptive in the hands of civil servants, whose commissions 
probably derived in part from the agitation aroused in Spain 
by Las Casas’s writings. 

The treatment of the question by the learned and intelli- 
gent Auditor Alonso de Zorita® is worth close attention. In 


°° L. B. Simpson, The encomienda in New Spain (Berkeley, 1929), p. 142. 

°° Tbid., p. 144. 

°7 1, B. Simpson has shown how Las Casas appropriated the experiences of 
eye-witnesses other than himself. The Encomienda in New Spain, pp. 9-10. 

°8 See pp. 617-618. 

°° Alonso de Zorita, ‘‘ Historia de la Nueva Espafia’’ (ed. Manuel Serrano y 
Sanz), Coleccién de libros y documentos referentes a la historia de America (Vol. 
TX, Madrid, 1909). ‘‘Breve y sumaria relacién de los seflores y maneras y 
diferencias que habia de ellos en la Nueva Espafia ... ,’’? Nueva coleccién de 
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general, Zorita interpreted excessive mortality as a function 
of economic extortion. For the concept of direct homicide, 
he substituted a far richer social interpretation. Thus he 
catalogued the examples of extravagant forced labor con- 
ducive to a high death rate. Among these were the great 
public works, an excessive rate of tribute, heavy labor in the 
mines, in personal services, in the cultivation of certain crops, 
such as cocoa and sugar cane, and in military duty. Zorita 
even assigned pestilence to these various causes,! and he 
was perhaps not far from the mark. It is to be noted for 
instance that reform legislation as regards forced labor (the 
Nuevas Leyes) preceded the longest recess from epidemic dur- 
ing the century, from 1546 to 1573.1% Zorita’s views were 
held by other students of the problem, notably Motolinia and 
Mendieta.1™ 

It will be noticed, however, that the homicidal theory, 
whether in its absolute or in its relative and differentiated 
form, always was proffered by individuals or groups who 
were pro-Indian and anti-encomendero—a party, in short, 
closely affiliated with the humanitarian (and anti-feudatory) 
tendencies prevalent in Court circles. But it is not enough 
merely to have declared that population was destroyed by 
direct action and by inhumane economic treatment, that is, by 
restating the case of the special pleaders of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. The precise ways in which cause and effect were en- 
documentos para la historia de Mésico (Vol. III, Mexico, 1891). Zorita com- 


posed his historical writings in Spain, during his old age, between 1567 and 1585, 
after ten years’ residence in New Spain (1556-1566). 


100¢< Breve y sumaria relacién ... ,’’ p. 199. ‘‘Esta gente en comin en 
todas las indias se va disminuyendo y acabando .. . dejan perdidas sus casillas 
y haciendillas . . . andan vagando . . . 6 se meten en los montes . . . y algunos 


se han ahorcado de desesperados, por la gran afliccién que tenian con los tributos 
y cobranza de ellos; y yo lo averigiié andando visitando. .. .’’ 

101 Tbid., pp: 169-193. 

102 Tbid., pp. 181-182, ‘‘. . . por los malos tratamientos que les hacen, vuelven 
4 sus casas desconcertados, 6 asi nunca les falta todo el afio y toda la vida 
pestilencia, porque no cesa la causa y causas de ella.’’ 

193Qn the Nuevas Leyes, see Pérez Bustamante, Don Antonio de Mendoza 
(Santiago, 1928), pp. 87-98; Silvio Zavala, La encomienda indiana, pp. 88-114; 
L. B. Simpson, The Encomienda in New Spain, pp. 167-190. 

104 Memoriales de fray Toribio de Motolinia, pp. 17-28. Mendieta, Historia 
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meshed have not yet been described, nor have we an adequate 
concept of the actual kinds of loss. 

In gross outline, then, it becomes apparent that in addition 
to the primary causes of loss—a high incidence of epidemic 
disease that is possibly related to homicidal forms of economic 
exploitation—there were other determinants operating to 
achieve high mortality in oblique ways. Such causes are of 
two distinct kinds; those deriving from the dislocation of 
Indian culture, with attendant cultural shock, and those de- 
riving from the reorientation of Indian culture—into the 
channels of a Christian society, an absolute State, and a mer- 
cantile economy. Both were powerful agents for depopula- 
tion. 

The losses due to the phenomena of reorientation are 
fairly obvious ones. It should be emphasized that such losses 
occurred not directly because of the greed and ill-will of the 
colonists, but because they were part of the price of any cul- 
tural reorganization, however benevolent in intention. For 
example, the establishment of Christianity in America neces- 
sitated an extraordinary program of urban resettlement. As 
Robert Ricard has pointed out, no effective indoctrination 
could be carried on until the tribespeople had been gathered 
into towns and villages.1%° But it was precisely in such settle- 
ments that disease struck most heavily. The struggle to 
urbanize the Indians was therefore an important theme of con- 
troversy among the clergy. Some, like Mendieta, complained 
that the failures of the colonial enterprise were largely due to 
inadequate urbanization,’ while others, both among the reg- 
ular and secular clergy, attributed these failures to excessive 
town life.” The supporters of intensive urbanization valued 

106 Robert Ricard, ‘‘La ‘‘conquéte’’ spirituelle du Mexique (Paris, 1933), pp. 
195-212. 

1° Mendieta, Historia ecclesiastica indiana, p. 496. Compare the opinion of 
the Augustinian prior of Tlachinolticpac, in the mountains of the present state 
of Hidalgo, about 1569, ‘‘. . . esté este pueblo dividido en pueblos tan pequefios, 
porque Ja fragosidad y aspereza de la tierra no sufre menos, ni permite hazer 
mayores congregaciones de pueblos.’’ _Papeles de Nueva Espana, III, 135. 

107 Writing about 1603, Fray Diego Basalenque looked upon the congregation 


of Indians into urban groups as the major cause for the drop in population. 
Historia de la provincia de S. Nicolas de Tolentino de Michoacan (Mexico, 1673), 
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the moral effects of close daily contact with the Christian 
ritual, but its opponents argued that changes of habitat dam- 
aged the health and impeded the agricultural production of 
the Indians. Neither faction was entirely right, for the cor- 
rect solution to the problem was always dependent upon local 
conditions. In practice, some areas were too heavily urban- 
ized for economic benefit, and others were too thinly settled 
for the moral advantages of town life to accrue to the inhab- 
itants. In any case, disease took a heavy toll in the towns 
and cities, as we know from the table of encomienda popula- 
tions. The proportional magnitude of such losses, however, 
is difficult to estimate. It is worth noting at least, that in the 
Bishopric of Tlaxcala more large Indian cities existed than 
in the other dioceses, and reference to Figure 3 will show that 
Tlaxcala, of the four great bishoprics, participated least in 
the process of recovery between 1546 and 1575. 

Another case demonstrating the pernicious effects of a 
change whose implicit purpose was benevolent, is suggested 
by the large number of Indian complaints regarding change 
of diet. The new food plants and animals introduced by 
the colonists had not only altered the basic Indian diet very 
considerably, but led to an increase in the amounts of food 
taken each day. In the Relaciones Geogrdficas of 1579-1581 
the Indian spokesmen all condemned this dietary change, 
alleging that their people lived longer on the simple diet of 
antiquity. The use of hot foods, and the taking of much meat 
were particularly blamed. 

As to losses deriving from the dislocation of Indian cul- 
ture, no quantitative measure of any kind is suggested by the 
texts. That such losses occurred, nevertheless, is apparent 
from the nature of the colonization of America. As the re- 
orientation of Indian life was achieved, numerous symptoms 
of a state of shock among the affected peoples became evi- 
pp. 116, 117a. Bishop Alonso de la Mota y Escobar felt likewise about con- 
ditions in the bishopric of Puebla. Memoriales del obispo de Tlaxcala, 1608-1624. 
MS copy (47 folios) by F. del Paso y Troncoso, in the Museo Nacional, Mexico 


City, fol. 31 r. 
108 Papeles de Nueva Espafia, IV, 116, 141; V, 94, 145; VI, 111, 119, 135, 


265, 315. 
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dent. These symptoms usually took the form either of 
violently destructive action, or of a lowered vitality and will 
to survive. 

Systematic abortion and infanticide, as well as mass sui- 
cides, were reported from several areas. In Michoacan, for 
instance, a certain sorcerer was said to have induced crowds 
of bewitched Indians to kill themselves.2” Alonso de Zorita. 
knew of many cases of Indian suicide to escape the payment 
of an impossible tribute, and he also cited the numerous abor- 
tions and the general refusal to procreate among the Mixe 
and Chontal Indians.”° In western Mexico as well, Lebron 
de Quinones found that the Indian women had been ordered 
not to conceive, that many refrained from intercourse, and 
that abortion was regularly practiced, to ensure the rapid 
disappearance of the tribe.147 These are perhaps no more 
than isolated and sporadic instances, but they bespeak a gen- 
eral disintegration of the vital forces of the Indian race that 
also took much less radical forms. Drunkenness, for example, 
became alarmingly common, as reported by the Indian inform- 
ants of 1579-1581, and it appears to have been the drunkenness 
of despair and frustration.?”” 

The history of the many Indian revolts during the century 
may also be construed as a phenomenon of cultural shock. 
Such revolts were severely punished, and the depopulation of 
certain areas may reasonably be attributed to Spanish repri- 
sals. The uprisings were especially common at the periphery 
of the colony. The most famous of these border revolts was 
the so-called ‘‘Mixton’’ war of 1541.4 It originated in 
western Mexico, in the province of Tepic, and rapidly spread 
towards central and southern Mexico. Its object was to crush 

109 Juan de Grijalva, Crénica de la orden de N. P. 8. Augustin en las 
provincias de la Nueva Espana. En quatro edades desde el ano de 1583 hasta 
el de 1592 (2nd ed., Mexico, 1924-1930), p. 217. 

110 ¢¢ Breve y sumaria relacién ...,’’ pp. 192, 195. 

111 Lebrén de Quifiones, Visita a Colima, 1551-1554, MS copy (F. del Paso y 
Troncoso) in Museo Nacional, Mexico City, fol. 8. 

112 Papeles de Nueva Espafia, VI, 16-17, 29, 37, 57, 91, 111, 147, 163, 227. 
Zorita, op. cit., p. 173. 


113¢, Pérez de Bustamante, Don Antonio de Mendoza (Santiago, 1928), pp. 
73-85. 
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Spanish control of New Spain, and its technique consisted in 
raids of bitter violence. Viceroy Mendoza himself com- 
manded an expedition to quell the revolt, and in the process, 
large Indian groups were eradicated. Smaller disturbances 
broke out in Oaxaca during 1547-1548, and again in 1550.14 
In northwestern Mexico they recurred periodically, as in 
1560 among the Zacatecas Indians of the Llerena-Sombrerete 
region.1*® 


iil 


Our central problem still remains to be discussed. How 
may the chiastic relationship between population movement 
and general cultural activity be resolved? A striking dis- 
harmony between the factors of historical life is implied, a 
disharmony that violates the accepted notion of historical 
happening as an integrally harmonious process. It is not in- 
frequently assumed that history contains ages of ‘‘decline,’’ 
in which all the forms of existence appear uniformly and 
consistently decadent. It is a common belief, again, that 
ascendant cultures or epochs contain no phases of disintegra- 
tion, and that all the strands of happening lie neatly parallel 
rather than inextricably tangled and uneven. Yet every 
moment in history is obviously at once a process of building 
and unbuilding; decay and integration are simultaneous 
processes, and rarely are they to be witnessed more clearly 
at work than in America during the sixteenth century. For 
as colonial life assumed its characteristic forms, the Indian 
cultures disintegrated. It is not simply a matter of displace- 
ment, in which one existing culture edged another out of 
being. Colonial life in the sixteenth century was a tertiwm 
quid, an unprecedented phenomenon of shock, resulting in a 
cultural pattern whose future stability remained imponder- 
able. Hence none of the durable forms of colonial life was 
realized until after the opposition of Indian and Huropean 

114 [bid., pp. 110-111. 

116 Documentos sobre Nueva Galicia, MS copy (F. del Paso y Troncoso) in 
the Museo Nacional, Mexico City. See also Lépez de Velasco, op. cit., p. 276, 


regarding an analogous revolt in Culiac4n, and Epistolario, II, 32, for a minor 
revolt in the region of Cuscotitlan in 1531. 
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cultures had developed problems to which the solutions were 
desperately needed. 

In the first place, an attempt should be made to place the 
great losses of population in their proper perspective, from 
the point of view of the white colonists of the period. It is 
beyond question that epidemic disease was the most efficient 
single cause of loss, and all authorities referred to it as such, 
without, however, revealing any sense of defeat or any lessen- 
ing of their intention to remain in the country. The impera- 
tives of colonial action were never weakened. It should 
perhaps be recalled that larger human groups react to disease 
somewhat as do individuals. From a state of well-being and 
normal activity, the organism is thrown into a condition of 
lowered vitality and limited effort. Normal affairs cease, the 
perspective alters, values change. A diseased state becomes 
normal, until recovery, when the organism is once again 
capable of full activity. The readjustment seems slow, and 
yet, after normal tempo has been resumed, little sense of loss 
survives. The disease appears only as a vaguely terrible 
interlude, as an interruption few of whose consequences were 
permanently registered. A sense of continuity between the 
broken phases of healthy life is gradually asserted, and the 
memory of sufferings through endless weeks, months, or years 
is ultimately effaced. 

Then again, widespread disease has the valuable effect of 
heightening the social conscience of the members of the com- 
munity. Differences, factions, strife and discontent evaporate 
when the agglomeration is at grips with a common danger. 
All the symbols and rituals of social experience are affirmed 
with new vehemence. The religious behavior of the crowds 
may suddenly assume new and ecstatic forms of singular ex- 
travagance, as with the flagellant cults of fourteenth-century 
Europe and sixteenth-century Mexico."® And after the cleans- 

116 Annales de Chimalpahin (Paris, 1889), p. 301. In 1583, on Good Friday, 
‘leg religieux dominicains et les Espagnols firent de nouveau une procession; 
on célébra la passion de Notre-Seigneur Jésus-Christ, et 1’on fit un enterrement 
magnifique aprés avoir exposé toutes les souffrances de N.-S. Dieu dans la 


passion. Jamais il ne s’était fait pareille chose dans les diverses églises de 
Mexico.’’ This is the first recorded performance of the sufferings of the Passion 
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ing scourge, the community emerges diminished and weary, 
but with many problems resolved by the fact of having gained 
distance from them. 

It is true that neither pestilence nor depopulation held the 
terrors of novelty for Spaniards of the sixteenth century. 
With epidemic disease they were amply familiar, and popula- 
tion loss at home in Spain had frequently troubled many alert 
minds. An ample literature grew upon the theme of depopu- 
lation, concerned mainly with its economic effects and cures.1" 
The great difference is, that whereas very little was done in 
Spain to remedy the evil, in the American colonies extraor- 
dinary efforts were made to concentrate and stabilize the sur- 
viving population, and to remedy or reform the chief causes 
of loss.*"8 

The nature of the relationship between these remedial 
efforts and the decline of population may provide the answer 
to our central problem. In general, the most suggestive im- 
plication of the material presented in this paper concerns the 
actual rate of loss. It was clearly not an unremitting process. 
A great population at the time of the Conquest was in effect 
reduced by 1600 to a fraction of its former size, but the inter- 
mediary stages did not compose a steady diminution. On 
the contrary, the encomienda lists reveal that an abrupt de- 
cline alternated with a rapid recovery, and that the processes 
of recovery were generally thorough enough to offset the 
crippling effect of the great losses. 

Of some significance should be the fact that the moments 
of sharp decline coincided with the most active campaigns of 
legislative reform and material construction. In the decade 
of the 1540’s, so afflicted by the pestilence of 1545, we find 
vigorous agitation for a reasonable tribute, to be hased upon 
accurate geographical and statistical knowledge. Private 
philanthropy assumed sizeable proportions; the foundation 


in America, in a form which has since assumed the literal extravagance of full 
representation in the Penitente cult of New Mexico. 

117 See René Gonnard, Histoire des doctrines de la population (Paris, 1923), 
pp- 98-101. 

1187,, B. Simpson, Many Mesicos (New York, 1941), pp. 121, 177; Pérez 
Bustamante, Don Antonio de Mendoza, pp. 108-109. 
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of hospitals proceeded apace, and the great reform of the 
decade was, of course, the incomplete but humane revision 
of the tenure of encomienda proposed by the New Laws.1”® 
During the decade of the 1570’s again, the major epidemic of 
1576 seems to be the nucleus of another constellation of legis- 
lative and judiciary reforms, such as the court of appeals for 
Indian litigation (Juzgado de Indios), and the later cre- 
ation of the Court of Congregation,’* designed to concentrate 
and stabilize the surviving native populations. 

A certain correlation is also apparent between decline and 
the building activity of the religious orders. This activity 
does not mean simply the building of churches; it signifies 
the layout and construction of entire settlements according to 
rudimentary concepts of regional planning. It has been 
pointed out elsewhere that as population dwindled, the vol- 
ume of architectural activity increased.’** At the time of the 
plague of 1531, the Franciscans engaged upon a most exten- 
sive campaign of building, in some twenty districts. By 1538, 
a contraction occurred. Many conventual settlements were 
reduced to vicarates, and all building for a while conformed 
to more modest patterns. About 1545, however, the Augustin- 
ians undertook their most ambitious constructions, and the 
decade of the 1570’s was marked by intense Dominican activ- 
ity in southern Mexico. Thus the greatest number of archi- 
tectural projects was in progress at the time of the most 
severe losses of population. Was such activity a cause or an 
effect of decline in number? The correct answer depends upon 
how we assess the intentions of the building friars. It is not 
unlikely that the friars regarded a well-regulated community 
life as essential to the health of the inhabitants. Such a com- 
munity life could develop only in well-planned, well-built 
towns.'** Jn any ease, whether it be cause or effect, the cul- 


11° See notes 90, 103. 

120 Lesley Byrd Simpson, ‘‘The Repartimiento System of Native Labor in 
New Spain and Guatemala,’’ Iberoamericana, XIII (1938), 22-23. 

121 Simpson, Iberoamericana, VII (1934), 29-129. 

132 Kubler, ‘‘Some Mexican Architects and Builders,’’ Journal of the War- 
burg and Courtauld Institutes, forthcoming issue. 

128 See notes 77, 105. Construction activity will, of course, promote imme- 
diate contagion, but it will also diminish the chances of future contamination 
among a population adequately supplied with drinking water and suitable shelter. 
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tural pattern of colonial Mexico is predominantly an urban 
pattern, integrated during the sixteenth century. 

Hence population decline and the positive definition of 
colonial life appear to be functionally related. Institutional 
improvement and a great material production were the alter- 
nating phases of a humane colonial policy, animated by the 
Crown’s inflexible sense of obligation to the humanity of 
America, and stimulated by repeated disaster. 

Grorce Kuster. 

Yale University. 
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When the Spanish colonies in America had won their inde- 
pendence there were inherent in the situation serious ques- 
tions concerning their relation to the Roman Catholic church. 
The jurisdiction of the Spanish monarchs had included the 
right of patronage. They received control over tithes and the 
right to fill ecclesiastical benefices (or had their rights recog- 
nized, according to the point of view) in bulls issued by Popes 
Alexander VI and Julius II. The rulers regarded the real 
patronato de Indias a most precious regalia of the crown, 
guarded it jealously, and were active in performing the duties 
of maintaining the church and spreading the faith." The real 
patronato, broad in scope, became very complex and included 
almost every phase of ecclesiastical government. So exten- 
sive were the powers of the crown under it, that for all prac- 
tical purposes the king stood in the place of the pope for the 
church in America. 

When the establishment of independence by the former 
colonies of Spain interrupted the exercise of the power over 
the church in America by the Spanish kings, a general question 
developed ; namely, whether the rights reverted to the papacy 
or became attributes of the new sovereignties in America. The 
new government had out of practical necessity to take over 
many of the functions of the crown with regard to the church. 
There naturally arose the question of the legality, from the 
standpoint of the church, of the actions of the newly formed 
states as well as the question of their recognition. Did the 
states inherit as a necessary adjunct to their sovereignty the 
privileges, prerogatives, and powers held by their predeces- 
sors, the Spanish kings? Or did the real patronato de Indias 
return to the popes whence, according to the canonist view, 
it originated? 

The cleavage of opinion and the foundations of the argu- 


1 Recopilacién de las leyes de Indias (2 vols., Madrid, 1841), lib. I, tit. 6, 
leyes 1-6; lib. II, tit. 18, ley 20; Memorias de los virreyes que han gobernado el 
Pert durante el tiempo del coloniaje espatiol (edited by M. A. Fuentes, 6 vols., 
Lima, 1859), I, 118-119; II, 4; III, 103; VI, 10. 
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ments for one position or the other long preceded the wars 
for independence. Since the time of the bull, Universae 
ecclesiae, conceded by Julius II in 1508, the title of the Span- 
ish kings was not questioned, but commentators have differed 
long and inconclusively as to the basis of the title. The 
regalist has maintained that the right is the logical and neces- 
sary consequence of political sovereignty. His position has 
rested in general on the fundamental proposition that the 
sovereignty of the state transcends any other authority. The 
regalist has held that the general right of patronage pro- 
ceeded necessarily from the foundation, construction, and 
endowment of churches rather than by way of reward from 
the papacy for services. It might also accrue to the sovereign 
from conquest.? \ 

The canonist school has held that the right of patronage 
is a spiritual one and that its origin is the will of the pope. 
According to the canonist argument, general patronage, in- 
cluding the presentation of bishops, has resulted only from 
papal concession plus the right by common law; therefore the 
actual source of the real patronato de Indias was apostolic 
grant.? According to this view, the patronage would, then, 
return to the papacy when the kings of Spain could no longer 
exercise it. 

In the arguments of the regalists, the statesmen of the new 
nations found a theoretical basis for their claims, to the patron- 
age already worked out, widely accepted, and easily adapted 
to their situation. The national government created in 1810 
by the revolution in Chile proceeded to pass laws and set up 
regulations affecting the church on the assumption that it 
had the right to the powers exercised by the Spanish kings. 
It was not until 1821 that Chile began to make overtures to 
Rome. But during the revolution and subsequent years of 

2V. G. Quesada, Derecho de patronato (Buenos Aires, 1910), passim; L. 
Ayarragaray, La iglesia en América y la dominacién espafiola (Buenos Aires, 
1920), particularly chapter VI; J. F. Legén, Doctrina y ejercicio del patronato 
nacional (Buenos Aires, 1920), pp. 211-233; J. de Solérzano y Pereyra, Politica 
indiana (Velenzuela, Madrid, 1776), passim. 

*P. M. Gémez Zamora, Regio patronato espaol o indiano (Madrid, 1897), 
pp. 146-147, 289; J. A. Godfrey, The Right of Patronage according to Canon 
Law (Washington, 1924), p. 24. 
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adjustment many situations arose involving the right of the 
state to the powers over the church, raising the question of 
their extent, and showing the need for the resumption of 
relations with the papacy. 

The first organ of self-government in Chile was set up in 
1810 in the name of the exiled sovereign, Ferdinand VII, and 
with an appeal to religious sentiment on the ground that the 
action was compatible with the principles of the church.* The 
various Chilean administrations, both before and after the 
‘Spanish reconquest (1814-1817), took particular care to ob- 
serve certain religious practices in opening Congress and in 
other governmental ceremonies. The government naturally 
wished the support of the clergy—a powerful element in a 
strongly religious society—and made various attempts to 
gain it. Nevertheless, few prominent ecclesiastics supported 
the revolution.® 

The National Congress and its successors, the Senates of 
1812 and 1814, proceeded actively to legislate along lines 
affecting the church. Efforts to abolish the fees charged by 
the parish priests known as derechos parroquiales were un- 
successful and the problem remained to plague succeeding 
administrations.’ The governor of the diocese of Santiago, 
José Santiago Rodriguez Zorilla, a powerful opponent of 
the revolution who had been in conflict with the new govern- 
ment, complicated matters when he became bishop after the 
Spanish forces regained control temporarily in 1814, by re- 
storing the fees as one of his first official acts.® 

Another serious problem of the period was that of reform 


*Coleccién de historiadores i de documentos relativos a la independencia de 
Chile (Santiago de Chile, 1900-1911), XVIII, 206-210. 

5 Sesiones de los cuerpos lejislativos (37 vols., Santiago de Chile, 1886-1908), 
I, 22, 33, 35, 42, 92-94. 

° Coleccién de historiadores, XVIII, 107-109; C. Silva Cotapos, Don José 
Santiago Rodriguez Zorilla (Santiago de Chile, 1915), p. 62. Circular of 
Rodriguez to the parish priests. 

7 Boletin de las leyes i decretos de Chile, 1810-1814 (reprinted, Santiago de 
Chile, 1898-1901), pp. 138-139; Sesiones, I, 95, 97, 101-103, 138, 140, 142, 150, 
278-279. 

8 Esposicién de los documentos y motivos para el decreto de estranamiento del 
territorio de la repiblica del obispo de esta diécesis D. José Santiago Rodriguez 
(compiled by J. Campino, Santiago de Chile, 1826), p. 6. 
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of the regular orders. The demoralization among them was 
long standing and publicly scandalous. Moreover, since the 
members of the orders were independent of the jurisdiction 
of the bishops, and since the break with Spain made it im- 
possible to allow them to be controlled as previously by the 
generals of the orders who resided in Spain, the question 
arose as to what authority they were subject. The efforts to 
effect reforms, begun in 1811, were continued in 1818 and 1819 
when the legislative body gave the problem lengthy considera- 
tion without accomplishing more than minor changes in the 
situation. The problem was one of those with which the 
apostolic vicar attempted to deal after his arrival in Chile. 

A constitution promulgated in 1812, the first of a series 
adopted in Chile, stated in Article I that ‘‘The Catholic, 
Apostolic Religion is and always will be that of Chile.’’! 
Rodriguez objected to the omission of the word Roman and to 
Article V which provided that no decree or act of any author- 
ity outside of Chile had any effect within her borders. The 
latter objection was natural; it was the basis of the refusal 
of the government to pass the bulls of institution which were 
issued in accordance with the presentation made to the Pope 
by the Spanish regency and which would have made him 
bishop of Santiago. His delayed recognition came in 1818 
when the Spanish were again in control.” 

After the Spanish soldiers were driven out in 1817, the 
relations between Church and State remained troubled. Spain 
had not given up her claim to the right of patronage in the 
former colonies, but the practical fact remained that she 
could not exercise it. The lessons in regalism proved valuable 
and the various states adopted as the natural solution the 
theory that the patronage was a right inherent in sovereignty. 
But their views had no force outside their borders. The 
papacy wished to act so as to hold the good will of the new 

® Sesiones, I, 135-136, 355-356; II, passim ; ty, 14, 

10 J, Bafiados Espinosa, Constitutiones de Chile, Francia, Estados Unidos, 
Repiblica Argentina, Brazil, Bélgica, Inglaterra, y Suiza (Santiago de Chile, 
1889), p. 488. It was restored in the constitution of 1818. Sesiones, II, 10. 

44 Silva Cotapos, Rodriguez, p. 90; Rodriguez to the King, quoted in ‘bid., 
Appendix VII, p. 337. , 
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American states and to prevent them from forming national 
churches. At the same time it could not afford to offend 
Spain whose ancient devotion to the church merited great 
consideration. There remained, moreover, the possibility 
that she might regain effective control over some part of 
America. After receiving an appeal from the Spanish gov- 
ernment for aid in regaining the colonies, Pope Pius VII 
addressed to the American prelates the bull of January 30, 
1816, exhorting them to use their influence in the name of 
religion against the revolutionaries. On one occasion the 
Spanish government made known that it would look with 
disfavor on the reception by the papacy of any petition sent 
to it by a congress meeting in Buenos Aires. The Cardinal- 
Secretary of State replied that the Pope would not approve 
of the deliberations of the congress or receive any appeal 
from it.” For several years there was little opportunity for 
the new republics to treat with the papacy. 

Although the internal situation in Chile made it desirable, 
the O’Higgins government, established after the defeat of 
the Spanish in February, 1818, found it necessary to post- 
pone any effort to reach a settlement with the papacy. Asa 
consequence, the government continued the efforts of the 
earlier administrations to deal directly with the local prob- 
lems growing out of relations between church and state. 
O’Higgins assumed the regalist point of view; and in making 
some presentations for ecclesiastical benefices, he stated that 
he did so in accordance with the ‘‘national patronage’’ which 
was united with the supreme authority of the state. 

The newly established government found Rodriguez, now 
a bishop, still firmly opposed to the republican régime. 
O’Higgins took immediate steps to strengthen the position of 
the government. On February 26, 1817, he communicated to 
Rodriguez the decision of the government to exile him and 
several other ecclesiastics.* Rodriguez was required to name 
as governor of the bishopric a person of O’Higgins’ choice.?® 


13 Ayarragaray, La iglesia en América, pp. 175-176, note 1. 

13 Boletin, 1817-1818, pp. 356-357. August 8, 1818. 

14 Tbid.; p. 18: 

15Q’Higgins to Vivar, quoted in L. Barros Borgofio, La misién del vicario 
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The see of Concepcién also came under government control 
when O’Higgins ordered the remaining ecclesiastics of the 
region to elect a governor to serve for Bishop Villodres who 
had fled in 1816.%° Thus in two bold moves O’Higgins did 
much to prevent further open resistance among the clergy to 
his régime. But the irregular situation with regard to the 
administration of the two sees constituted a serious problem, 
and the action of the government engendered resentment 
which was potent if not open. 

The necessity for some sort of reckoning with Rodriguez 
had only been postponed. His personal influence and his con- 
nection with an important family kept alive the issue. Long 
negotiations culminated in 1821 in the decision of the govern- 
ment to allow him to return to Chile, but it withheld from him 
the full jurisdiction over his diocese for another year.’ It 
was too much to expect, however, that suspicion had been fully 
allayed. Difficulties and misunderstandings remained which 
complicated the relations of the government with the apostolic 
vicar and influenced the outcome of his mission. 

Other activities of the government stressed the anomalous 
condition existing with regard to relations with the papacy 
and raised questions concerning the power of the state over 
ecclesiastical affairs. New attempts to reform the regular 
clergy amounted to little, and the effort to impose a tax on 
the clergy and to require the church to bear part of a pro- 
posed tax on land met with strenuous opposition.’® The Sen- 
ate also regulated the control of cemeteries, changed the 
liturgy to suit the independent status of the government, and 
united the National Institute and the ecclesiastical Seminary.’® 
It proposed to continue the practice of the sale of the bulls of 


apostélico don Juan Muzi (Santiago de Chile, 1883), p. 38, note 1; Hsposicién, 
pp. 7-8. 

1°“¢ Memorial presentado por Cienfuegos a la santa sede acerca el estado 
politico y religioso de Chile,’’ Barros Borgofio, La misién del vicario apostélico, 

. 342. 

: 17 Rsposicién, pp. 1, 8-10; Silva Cotapos, Rodriguez, p. 170; Sesiones, V1, 
86, 104, 106. 

18 Sesiones, II, 411, 439, 446; III, 331-333; IV, 22. 

1° Boletin, 1817-1818, pp. 254-255; ibid., 1819-1820, pp. 105-106, 177-178; 
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the crusade and decided to attempt to reform the customs 
accompanying their sale. In the colonial period a portion of 
the funds had customarily gone into the public treasury—a 
source of income the Senate did not wish to forego. There 
were vigorous protests from the clergy against the actions of 
the government and much argument about its right to proceed 
with the measures.” 

The continued friction with the clergy was highly undesir- 
able; it was, in fact, so dangerous that it might result in a 
reaction against the new régime among the devout Catholic 
people. The situation of the church required some action and 
it would be politically expedient to establish relations with 
Rome. In 1821 the government of Chile decided that the 
time had come to make a direct appeal to the papacy. The 
liberal revolt in Spain and the needs of the church in America 
created favorable conditions. 

The new political order in Chile, according to the proceed- 
ings of the Senate, had inevitably produced changes in eccle- 
siastical matters. Although it held that the various measures 
taken had been based on the canons and the discipline of the 
church, it was desirable that those measures receive the 
approbation of the Pope. The Senate expressed the belief 
that it was necessary to establish an ecclesiastical régime in 
conformity with the sovereign rights of the people and to 
establish the patronage. The Senate, moreover, wished to 
offer homage to the Pope and to demonstrate the respect and 
allegiance of the Chilean people and their will to sustain the 
Catholic, Apostolic, and Roman religion as the exclusive re- 
ligion of Chile. As a result of these considerations it pro- 
vided for a mission to Rome. To carry it out O’Higgins 
appointed a well-known cleric who had consistently supported 
the revolution, the archdeacon of the cathedral, José Ignacio 
Cienfuegos.2* Although doubtful about the outcome of the 
project, O’Higgins consented to it because of its popularity.” 

2 Sesiones, III, 400; IV, 283-287; V, 400, 407, 433, 434, 441, 443, 482-485; 
D. Barros Arana, Historia jeneral de Chile (16 vols., Santiago de Chile, 1905- 
1926), XII, 439. 

31 Sesiones, V, 121-122, 278, 281. 

22 Barros Arana, Historia jeneral, XII, 569. 
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Cienfuegos received detailed instructions. He had the 
duty of demonstrating to the Pope the recognition, respect, 
and obedience accorded to him by the Chilean people and the 
necessity for maintaining relations with him in order to con- 
serve the Roman Catholic religion in Chile. He should ask 
that a nuncio be sent to Chile and that he be given jurisdic- 
tion over appeals in ecclesiastical cases including those in- 
volving the regular clergy. The government wished to be 
allowed the privilege of the bull of the crusade. He should 
ask for the concession of the patronage and the right over 
the tithes as granted to the Spanish kings. There were sev- 
eral articles in the instructions concerning an appeal for new 
bishopries and for raising the see of Santiago to an arch- 
bishopric. If for political reasons it should prove inexpedient 
for the Pope to grant these requests concerning bishoprics, 
he should be asked to provide in the meanwhile two titular 
bishops (bishops in partibus infidelium).”* Other articles con- 
cerned the needed reform of the regular clergy. 

Finally, Cienfuegos received instructions to ask for all the 
privileges and all the reforms in ecclesiastical matters that 
“‘the actual political circumstances, the splendor and the holi- 
ness of our religion and the honor and well-being of the new 
State of Chile require.’’ If necessary, he might omit some 
of the requests or change them to suit the circumstances— 
provided, however, that he did not contravene the holy relig- 
ion or the prerogatives and natural rights of the state.” 

Cienfuegos arrived in Genoa on June 19, 1822, whereupon 
Aparici, Spanish chargé in Rome, asked Ercole Consalvi, 
Cardinal-Secretary of State, for an assurance that the repre- 
sentative of Chile would not be received in diplomatic char- 
acter. The Cardinal replied that political affairs would not 
be discussed with Cienfuegos, but the Pope would listen to 
reports concerning the spiritual situation in America. Con- 
salvi charged the Archbishop of Genoa to let Cienfuegos know 
that the Pope would receive him only in an unofficial capacity 
as a person come to give him information about the church in 


28 The real patronato de Indias did not cover the appointment of bishops in 
partibus infidelium. 
24 Sesiones, V, 294-295. 
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Chile.2> Upon arrival in Rome, August 3, Cienfuegos noti- 
fied Consalvi who received him graciously and promised to do 
everything possible for Chile. Shortly afterwards, the Pope 
made similar promises in the course of an audience he 
accorded Cienfuegos.” 

At the suggestion of a papal official and in order to present 
the needs of his country and the purpose of his mission, 
Cienfuegos presented a detailed memorial to the papacy.”’ 
In the first section he reviewed the outstanding events of the 
wars of independence and the establishment of the new gov- 
ernment. In the second, he reviewed the dominance of the 
Catholic religion in Spanish America since the conquest and 
stated that Chile recognized it as the exclusive religion of the 
state. He had made a recent tour through the diocese of 
Santiago, he said, but had not found a single person delin- 
quent in faith despite the dangers growing out of revolution. 
He praised the clergy and reported that in Chile the rites of 
worship followed the sacred canons with only accidental 
variations. The cathedrals were well endowed, and the par- 
ish priests and regular clergy had sufficient income. 

In the third section of his memorial, Cienfuegos reviewed 
the disturbances in ecclesiastical matters brought about by 
the revolution and the organization of the government. He 
petitioned for relief and proposed remedies which were sub- 
stantially those which his instructions had indicated he should 
ask for. 

In the fourth section he presented the arguments which he 
hoped would incline the Pope to accede to his appeals. He 
pointed out that if the spiritual needs of Chile were neglected, 
greater evils to religion than those resulting from the events 
of recent years might develop. They might even grow to the 
proportions of a schism. The Spanish government ought not 
to oppose the provision of measures for the good of religion 
in Chile; to do so would be a manifestation of irreligion. 

*°P. Leturia, La accién diplomdtica de Bolivar ante Pio VII (Madrid, 1925), 
pp. 188-189, 191. 

26 Cienfuegos to O’Higgins, September 3, 1822, in Barros Borgofio, La misién 
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Even if Spain should object to the point of separating from 
the papacy, that would be a lesser evil than the loss of the 
American countries with their vast areas and great popula- 
tions. His Holiness would not be compromised, as some 
said, by providing for the spiritual needs of America, nor 
would such action involve the papacy in the political affairs 
of European sovereigns. Furthermore, the appeals of Chile 
could be granted without prejudice to the rights of any other 
nation. If Spain should regain America or any part of it, 
her right of patronage and other prerogatives would continue 
in full without the necessity for any new declarations on the 
part of the Holy See. He thought that in the circumstances 
neither Spain nor any of the sovereigns of Europe had the 
least right to remain in opposition to the action of the Pope.”® 

Cienfuegos wrote to O’Higgins that he thought that the 
Pope would comply with their request and send an apostolic 
delegate to Chile. Cienfuegos felt, however, that he had 
reason to fear that the influence of those gathering for the 
Congress of Verona would be used against him. He noted 
the fact that several of them took occasion to show honor and 
respect to the Pope.?® He had other reasons to fear for the 
successful outcome of his mission. There arrived in Rome 
some documents bitterly denouncing him and O’Higgins and 
the régime in Chile. But they were so rancorous and in some 
respects so obviously false that the author nullified his own 
object, and Cienfuegos was able to persuade the Pope to re- 
gard them as the work of malicious persons. The documents 
had no signature, but Cienfuegos held the opinion that 
Rodriguez was responsible for them. A few months later 
other communications, seemingly from the same source, were 
sent to the Pope with the intention of defaming Cienfuegos, 
but without success.*° 

Other conditions were favorable. By the end of 1822 the 
struggle for independence was nearly won. The disorganiza- 

28 ‘Memorial presentado por Cienfuegos’’ in Barros Borgofio, La misién del 
wicario apostélico, pp. 331-354. 

2° Cienfuegos to O’Higgins, September 3, 1822, in ibid., pp. 321-324. 
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tion in Spain was so great that there was little likelihood that 
she would be able to recover her lost colonies. The papacy 
felt that further neglect of the church in America might re- 
sult in the formation of national churches. 

The proposals of Cienfuegos were considered at length by 
a special congregation of six cardinals. It was finally agreed 
that an apostolic delegate should be sent to Chile to care for 
the spiritual welfare of the people—the first envoy ever to be 
sent directly from the papacy to Spanish America. The first 
appointee declined and Giovanni Muzi was called from Vienna 
to undertake the task.*! Consalvi saw in the fact that Muzi 
would travel by way of Buenos Aires an opportunity for 
attempting to deal with the grave situation which existed 
there with regard to the church. Pedro Luis Pacheco, a friar 
from Argentina with no official connections, pleaded that the 
mission be enlarged to include his country. It was he, 
Pacheco, Leturia claims, who had first proposed the expedient 
of sending an apostolic delegate to the former colonies instead 
of a nuncio with diplomatic powers, and of naming titular 
bishops rather than proprietary bishops to serve in vacant 
sees in the new states.*? With other countries presenting 
needs similar to those of Chile, the mission was extended to 
include the greater part of Catholic America.*® Muzi received 
instructions to use his authority very sparingly but with the 
purpose of making those countries realize the need of becom- 
ing more closely attached to the papacy. He was warned to 
treat the legitimate bishops and ecclesiastical cabildos with 
great consideration, even to the point of refraining from the 
exercise of his authority, if in any of those countries the 
Spanish power remained or might be restored.* 

On April 19, 1823, Cienfuegos received notice of the ap- 
pointment of Muzi in a communication which stated the Pope 
had confidence that the Chilean authorities would not ask 


81G. Sallusti, Historia de las misiones apostdlicas de monsettor Muzi en el 
estado de Chile (Translated from the Italian. Santiago de Chile, 1906), pp. 7-8. 
Sallusti was secretary to Muzi. The other member of the mission was the canon 
D. Juan de los Condes Mastai, later Pope Pius IX. 

32 Leturia, La accién diplomdtica de Bolivar, pp. 52, 203. 

83 Sallusti, Misiones apostdlicas, p. 9. 
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“‘anything which would compromise the Holy See with respect 
to the political relations which it must maintain with other 
nations.’’*° In reply Cienfuegos offered assurance that ‘‘the 
public authorities would not obstruct the apostolic vicar in 
the free exercise of his spiritual and ecclesiastical jurisdiction, 
nor would they ask him for anything which would compro- 
mise the Holy See in its political relations.’’** Cienfuegos 
expressed himself as being satisfied with the choice of Muzi 
as the delegate.*" 


Cienfuegos started on his way back. While he was still 
in Genoa news reached Italy of the overthrow of O’Higgins, 
which had occurred in January, 1823. Consalvi directed the 
Archbishop of Genoa to ask Cienfuegos for information con- 
cerning the character and intentions of the new government. 
Cienfuegos was ignorant of the situation. Believing that the 
new administration under Ramon Freire would receive the 
mission, he answered that no violence would be directed to- 
ward the apostolic vicar, nor would the Pope be compromised 
by any action of the government.*® 


With regard to the outcome of his mission, Cienfuegos 
wrote O’Higgins, April 14, 1823, that the Pope 


. concedes to your Excellency the exercise of the ecclesiastical 
patronage for the presentation for canonries, curacies, and other 
benefices; the administration of the tithes in the manner in which 
the Spanish kings exercised it; the continuation of the bull of the 
crusade and the provision that there be named a commissary general 
who would have the same powers as the one who resides in Madrid. 
The apostolic delegate is to have final jurisdiction in ecclesiastical 
eases including those involving the regular clergy. He is empowered 
to confirm the provisions of the chapters and the degrees taken by 
members of the regular orders; to appoint and consecrate three 
bishops who will be named by your Excellency and will be placed 


*5 Thid., p. 198. 

8° Francisco Dur&, Misién para Hispano América confiada en 1823 por los 
papas Pio VII y Leén XII a instancias del gobierno de Chile al vicario 
apostélico monsetor Juan Muzi, Arzobispo de Felipos (Buenos Aires, 1924), 
Appendix C, pp. 180-182. 

87 Ceinfuegos to Echevarria, April 17, 1823, in Barros Borgofio, La misién 
del vicario apostdlico, pp. 354-355. 

38 Leturia, La accién diplomdtica de Bolivar, p. 200. 
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in the character of bishops in partibus in those places which seem 
most convenient to you and the apostolic delegate, and all this will 


be continued until our independence is recognized. ... I am per- 
suaded . . . that he [the Pope] cordially desires our independ- 
ence. . . 38 


The letter, which was widely published in America, pro- 
duced expectations for the outcome of the mission which 
proved almost wholly illusory. Cienfuegos’ interpretation of 
the nature of Muzi’s instructions, which he said he had seen, 
created the belief that the mission did have a political aspect 
and that the action of the Pope had been a recognition that 
the struggle for independence was not contrary to religious 
precepts. The fact that the government of Chile had a polit- 
ical object in making the appeal to Rome should not be over- 
looked, nor the essentially regalist attitude of the government. 
It may be said, then, that Cienfuegos’ motive in writing the 
letter was that of representing his work as successful. He 
may not have deliberately misrepresented the situation, but 
at any rate he understood the papacy to make concessions 
that he and his government wanted. In doing so he created 
difficulties for the future relations of Muzi and the civil 
authorities. When the papacy learned of the letter, it was 
vigorously denied that Pope Pius VII had recognized that the 
movement for independence was compatible with the spirit of 
religion or that the struggle was not hostile to morality but 
tended to consolidate it, as claimed by the American press.* 

The papal brief of July 28, 1823, in which Pope Pius VII 
gave Muzi his instructions, emphasized the spiritual char- 
acter of the mission and the fact that it in no way prejudiced 
the real patronato of Spain. The spiritual aspect was demon- 
strated, moreover, by the fact that Muzi was named as an 
apostolic delegate without diplomatic character. But within 
its sphere the mission would have full power. Muzi was given 
power to correct the defects of jurisdiction of the cabildos, 
parish priests, ecclesiastical governors, and superiors of re- 


*° Cienfuegos to O’Higgins, in Silva Cotapos, Rodriguez, Appendix VII, pp. 
340-342. 

“°Excerpt from the Gaceta oficial of Lima, December 6, 1823, in aaa 
La accién diplomdtica de Bolivar, pp. 207-208. 
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ligious orders which had resulted from changes due to the 
revolution; to secularize the members of religious orders; to 
reduce the number of feast days; to concede indulgences; and 
to deal with several other matters of minor importance. 
Three powers given him touched on the patronage: ‘‘he might 
concede the bulls of the crusade in the form used in colonial 
times; he should himself name, with the concurrence of the 
government, three apostolic vicars who would be consecrated 
im partibus; and he should permit the executive the use of the 
patronage in the presentation for ecclesiastical charges below 
the episcopal, but in this (and even in the designation of the 
apostolic vicars) the general patronage was not recognized,’’ 
according to the historian Leturia.*? 

Pope Pius VII died before Muzi left Italy. While Muzi 
was still in Genoa, he received notice of the election of Leo 
XII and assurance that one of the first acts of the new Pope 
would be the confirmation of the mission. Shortly after 
Muzi’s arrival in Buenos Aires on January 1, 1824, he re- 
ceived official notification of the election of Leo XII, con- 
firmation of his instructions, and an autographed letter from 
the Pope to Ramon Freire, Supreme Director of Chile.*? 

There were, then, from the outset two important circum- 
stances which contributed to uncertainty and distrust. The 
administration which accredited Cienfuegos and asked for an 
apostolic mission was not the one which received it. The Pope 
who received Cienfuegos and decided to send the mission was 
not the one under whom it was carried out. 

In Buenos Aires, the devoutly religious people gave Muzi 
and his companions a warm and demonstrative welcome. But. 
the leaders looked on the mission with distrust. According to 
G. Sallusti, the popular demonstrations were so great that 
the officials feared a rebellion.** On January 11 the minister 
Bernardino Rivadavia informed Mariano Zavaleta, governor 
of the bishopric, of the decision of the government to give 
Muzi his passports.** In a communication to Muzi, Zavaleta 

“ [bid., pp. 201-202. 

“2 Sallusti, Misiones apostdlicas, pp. 87, 229-230. ‘8 Tbid., pp. 225-228. 

44 Bernardino Rivadivia to Mariano Zavaleta in Durf, Misién para Hispano 
América, Appendix D, p. 183. 
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accused him of having come to America to arouse the people 
and of wishing to exercise jurisdiction not rightfully his.** 
The apostolic vicar’s brief stay in Buenos Aires ended on 
January 16, 1824. After his departure for Chile, the press 
in Buenos Aires attacked him vigorously, representing him 
as a minister of the Holy Alliance, and warned Chile against 
him.*® 

While Muzi was in Buenos Aires, he learned of an act of 
the Chilean Senate which he interpreted as an indication of 
ill will toward the mission.*7 The Senate, July 14, 1823, had 
considered revoking the powers given to Cienfuegos and to 
recall him from Rome. He should be notified that his mission 
was reduced to ‘‘reiterating and protesting anew the submis- 
sion and loyalty of the government and the people of Chile 
to the visible head of the church and the religion of Jesus 
Christ.’’ He might still ask for a new bishopric. The rea- 
sons given for the recall were: the expense of maintaining a 
papal delegate, which would be too great for the country at 
the time, and the unfortunate experience of other Catholic 
countries with nunciatures.** The bill did not become a law, 
and it would have been too late to prevent Cienfuegos’ per- 
formance of his commission, but it showed that the new ad- 
ministration entertained doubts concerning the wisdom of the 
action of its predecessor. Muzi had reason to fear that his 
welcome might be something less than wholehearted. 


When Muzi arrived in Chile early in March, 1824, the gov- 
ernment received him, according to his own account, with 
honor and splendor.*® At a public ceremony at the Palacio 
Directorial on March 7, he read the letter of good will which 
he brought from the Pope to Freire. The ceremonies con- 


‘5 Sallusti, Misiones apostolicas, p. 236. 

“© Excerpts from El Argos in Durf, Misién para Hispano América, Appendix 
F, pp. 186-187. 

‘7 Muzi, ‘‘Carta apologética,’’ in Silva Cotapos, Rodriguez, Appendix IX, 
p. 343. 48 Sesiones, VII, 278. 

“° «Carta apologética,’’ in Silva Cotapos, Rodriguez, Appendix IX, p. 344. 

5° Sallusti, Misiones apostdlicas, pp. 386-388. Dur& says of this letter: ‘‘La 
sola direccién de este breve, al Sr. Ramén Freire, Publicarum rerum in ditione 
chilensi in proe sens supremo moderatori, constituye un reconocimiento del Gobierno, 
y atin de Ja Repdblica de Chile, como poder el primero y como estado la segunda, 
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tinued at the cathedral and concluded at the Palacio Direc- 
torial. Immediately afterwards, Muzi called on Bishop Ro- 
driguez but did not call on Fernando Errdazuriz, the Acting 
Director. Muzi felt some doubt about his procedure but de- 
cided that etiquette did not require him to call on the executive 
the same day. After a complaint from Errazuriz, who con- 
sidered the action a slight to the government, the various 
requirements of etiquette were carried out to his satisfac- 
tion." But the incident introduced an element of friction in 
the relations of the civil authorities with Muzi, no doubt 
intensified by their distrust of Rodriguez. 

Further ill feeling developed when Muzi was displeased 
with the Senate’s arrangements concerning his compensation. 
The amount, 500 pesos monthly, was to be provided from the 
income of certain religious communities. Sallusti inferred 
from the fact that the government stipulated payment for 
each month the apostolic vicar should remain that it wished 
the mission to be of short duration. He also considered it a 
niggardly remuneration in comparison with those assigned a 
few months later to national officials.°* In a review of the 
events of the mission, a newspaper of Chile said that Muzi 
considered the amount so small as to be a slight to his dig- 
nity.°* Muzi declared this allegation unjust and protested 
that he had at all times spoken of the generosity of the gov- 
ernment. He insisted that he had objected because he did not 
want the funds of the clergy decreased in order to provide for 
his maintenance. Muzi accepted the assignment on the ex- 
planation that the suspension of the canonry from which the 
income was derived was no new thing and that for a long time 


al menos de facto. Es bien extrafio que no fuera comprendido asi desde el primero 
momento ni acogido con regocijo por los gobernantes in Sud America.’’ Misién 
para Hispano América, pp. 26-27. 

51 Sallusti, Misiones apostdlicas, pp. 386-391. 

58 Boletin de las leyes i decretos de Chile (95 vols., Santiago de Chile, 1823- 
1926), I, pp. 272-273. 

53 Sallusti, Misiones apostdlicas, pp. 392-394; Boletin, II, 33-34, September 
24, 1824. 

54 Hl Liberal (Santiago de Chile, 1824. Incomplete), October 22, 1824. 

55 <<Carta apologética,’’ in Silva Cotapos, Rodriguez, Appendix IX, p. 344, 
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a certain sum from the income of the religious community had 
gone into the national treasury.” 

Part of Cienfuegos’ instructions had directed him to ask 
for the continuation of the bulls of the crusade. On March 
22 Muzi informed the government that he had power to name 
a commissary general for their administration. The Pope had 
stipulated that the funds produced by their sale should be 
used for the conversion of the infidels in Chile.*’ The Senate 
asked that the right to sell the bull be given in perpetuity 
and announced that the appointment of a commissary general 
should be made with the previous presentation of the Supreme 
Director." Several months later the minister of state re- 
ferred the problem to a government official who said that it 
should be settled by the negotiation of a concordat. The gov- 
ernment asked Cienfuegos (who had become governor of the 
bishopric) for his view. In his opinion, the executive should 
name the commissary and the government should administer 
the funds, but they should be used for missionary purposes.” 
Not being able to agree, Muzi did not take any action until 
after his break with the government. From Valparaiso, 
October 29, 1824, he issued a rescript granting the privilege 
of the bull. His action did not become effective until more 
than a year later when the Chilean government approved the 
rescript.” 

Other incidents contributed to the increasingly strained 
relations between the government and Muzi. No doubt the 


°° Barros Borgofio, La misién del vicario apostdlico, pp. 114-116. According 
to Barros Borgofio (p. 114, note 1), the correspondence from Muzi to the govern- 
ment is missing from the archives of the Ministry of the Interior where it had 
been placed. Durf states (Misién para Hispano América, pp. 41-42) that all 
but a few of the documents concerning Muzi have disappeared from the Argen- 
tinean archives. 

*™Muzi to the government, March 22, 1824, in F. 8. Belmar, Carta demons- 
trativa del patronato nacional de la repiblica de Chile (Santiago de Chile, 1883), 
pp. 100-101, 

5* Sesiones, IX, pp. 190, 208, 204, 296, 

"Report of the Fiscal Elizalde, August 20, 1824, in Belmar, Carta demons- 
trativa, pp, 101-102, 

° Cienfuegos to Pinto, August 25, 1824, in ibid., pp. 102-103. 

* Boletin, 11, pp. 801-302. 

** Barros Borgofo, a defender of the government in his work written from 
the regalist point of view, ascribed to Muzi a pastoral letter in which the author 
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situation was complicated by the fact that Muzi did not know 
Spanish. One of these incidents grew out of the decision of 
the government to have solemn, religious rites performed in 
memory of Pope Pius VII. Instead of choosing a cleric of 
recognized patriotic sentiments to preach the sermon as ad- 
vised by the minister of state, Rodriguez chose Manuel Mata 
who was noted for his opposition to the revolution. On April 
8, before a gathering at the cathedral, he pronounced, accord- 
ing to the newspaper El Liberal, ‘‘the most insulting diatribe 
one could imagine. He justified the Holy Alliance in terms 
most injurious to the dignity of the country and called the 
Holy Allies the arms of the Omnipotent for suppressing rev- 
olution in the old world and the new and for re-establishing 
everything to its former state and being.’’** The government 
punished the offender by exiling him. Muzi interceded for 
him and was harshly criticized for the action. Muzi protested 
that he had ignored the matter at the time and that he had 
asked that the sentence be made less severe only on the sup- 
plication of the parents of the priest.** Those who feared 
the royalist proclivities of Rodriguez interpreted the incident 
as an indication of a plot against the government and were 
inclined to believe Muzi a party to it.® 

The matter of secularization of the regular clergy which 
Muzi undertook also produced friction. When he began 
issuing briefs of secularization, the minister to whom the 
matter was referred refused to sanction them. Throwing 


deplored the tendency in certain parts of America to form national churches and 
to attribute authority to the bishops which belonged to the pope. The author of 
the document denounced the efforts to reform the regular clergy. Barros Borgofio 
said that the letter, dated March 6, caused the government much concern. (La 
misién del vicario apostdélico, pp. 101-103.) But Duré, Argentinean author who 
defended Muzi in a work written from the clerical point of view, impugned the 
authenticity of the document. He argued that it differs in style from Muzi’s 
‘*Oarta apologética’’ which shows that it is a translation from the Italian while 
the supposed pastoral letter indicates that it was written directly in Spanish. 
He offered other arguments. (Misién para Hispano América, pp. 142-143.) 

*’ Excerpt from El Liberal, October 30, 1824, in Barros Borgofio, La misién 
del vicario apostélico, p. 119. 

%*<<Carta apologética,’’ in Silva Cotapos, Rodriguez, Appendix IX, pp. 362- 
363. 

** Barros Borgofio, La misién del vicario apostdélico, pp. 121-122. 
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doubt on Muzi’s powers, he stated Muzi should make them 
known. On June 2, the Supreme Director announced that 
Muzi’s power to issue the rescripts was complete and directed 
the courts to recognize them. The civil authorities resented 
the fact that he had taken action without consulting them.® 
They proposed to guard the patronage by announcing to Muzi 
that the rescripts must have the exequatur which the consti- 
tution required.® 

Holding that Muzi was in full exercise of his powers be- 
fore the requirements of the exequatur had been met and 
considering his a true diplomatic mission, the Senate in- 
formed the Supreme Director that the situation required the 
negotiation of a concordat.® Freire gave as reasons for not 
having previously informed the Senate of Muzi’s powers the 
fact that he had only recently returned from the campaign in 
the south and that a successor to Egafa, minister of state 
who had departed for England, had not been named. He had 
not, he said, found it convenient to name a person to nego- 
tiate a concordat. He denied that Muzi had been in the full 
exercise of his powers, pointing out that up to that time, 
June 22, he had only issued some briefs of secularization.” 
Muzi’s instructions, conveyed to the Senate, were returned 
to Freire with the charge that he name a commission to nego- 
tiate a concordat.” The results were negative. It was 
searcely likely that Muzi would engage in the negotiations. 
In view of the repeated expressions of the papacy that the 
mission was not political and that the envoy was not sent in 
a diplomatic capacity, the deliberate intention of the govern- 
ment to view it as such could only add to the difficulties be- 
setting relations with Muzi. 

By increasing the power of the Liberals, political occur- 
rences of July hastened the break with Muzi. An advanced 
Liberal, Francisco Antonio Pinto, became minister of state. 
On July 19, the government suspended the constitution of 

°° Sallusti, Misiones apostélicas, pp. 394-395. 

°7 Benavente to Muzi, May 24, 1824, in Barros Borgofio, La misién del vicario 
apostélico, pp. 132-133. 8 Sesiones, IX, 475-477. 


°° Freire to Senado Conservador, June 22, 1824, in Barros Borgoiio, La misién 
del vicario apostélico, pp, 136-137. 7 Sesiones, IX, 475, 477. 
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1823. On July 30 it issued a decree reéstablishing the free- 
dom of the press.“ Articles in newspapers attacking him 
caused Muzi to feel that the act was directed at him. He 
also opposed it as a matter of policy, firmly believing that 
harm would come to the cause of the church through the dis- 
cussion of the natural rights of man and through articles in 
the press attacking the clergy.” 

Muzi also found objectionable the decree of August 2 re- 
moving Rodriguez from the administration of his diocese. 
The civil authorities claimed that they feared the subversive 
influence of Rodriguez at a time when they were having diffi- 
culty in consolidating the work of the revolution. Ferdinand 
VII, restored to absolutism in the fall of 1823, was making 
efforts to organize an expedition to reconquer the colonies. 
Freire’s expedition against the Spanish governor of the 
province of Chiloé had failed. In Peru friction among the 
patriot factions weakened them in their struggles with the 
royalists. The decree stated that the government was con- 
vineed that the general opinion of the country condemned 
Rodriguez for the constant opposition to independence which 
he had manifested during the course of the revolution and 
that consequently it was necessary to separate him from the 
government of his diocese. He was required to name Cien- 
fuegos as governor of the bishopric.” 

In the opinion of the Argentinean writer Dura, the ex- 
planation given by the government was specious, for there 
was no longer any real threat to independence. He claimed 
the true reason for the decree was the desire of the govern- 
ment to make Cienfuegos governor of the bishopric. He was 
expected to be more amenable to its program than Rodriguez.” 


71 Boletin, II, 2-3. 

72<“Qarta apologética,’’ in Silva Cotapos, Rodriguez, Appendix IX, 347. 

73 Boletin, II, 4-5. Rodriguez submitted to the provisions. During the next 
year relations with him became more critical. Cienfuegos, greatly distressed on 
account of the attack on him in the ‘‘Carta apologética,’’ asked on June 17, 1825, 
to be relieved of his place as governor of the bishopric. His resignation finally 
occurred December, 1825. Rodriguez failed to fill all the government’s conditions 
in naming a successor. As a result he was exiled. (Hsposicién, pp. 15-59; 
Boletin, II, 306-307. December 22, 1825.) He went to Spain where he remained 
the rest of his life. 

™ Durd, Misién para Hispano América, p. 74. 
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Although he seems to have taken no action at the time, in 
his ‘‘Carta apologética,’’ Muzi condemned the decree on the 
ground that it did not conform with canonical provisions. He 
also disapproved strongly of Cienfuegos’ acceptance from the 
civil power the appointment as governor of the bishopric.” 

The next step taken by the government with regard to 
ecclesiastical affairs was the resumption of efforts to effect a 
reform of the regular clergy. A communication from Pinto 
to Muzi, August 13, informed him that the disorders among 
the regular clergy were so grave that the government con- 
sidered putting an end to the abuses, as had other American 
governments, by means of secularizing some and subjecting 
the rest to the jurisdiction of the diocesan prelates. The com- 
ing of the apostolic vicar had, he said, raised the hope that 
the needed reform might be effected.” In his ‘‘Carta apol- 
ogética’’?’ Muzi said he was amazed at the proposals. He 
pointed out that the Pope had given him special power to deal 
with the reform of the regular clergy and that the proposed 
measures had been inacceptable to him.” The government, 
nevertheless, had proceeded to carry out its program. 

The first measure placed the regulars under the authority 
of the diocesan.** On September 6, in another act, the gov- 
ernment called attention to the necessity which had existed 
for many years for reforming the regular clergy. The govern- 
ment had determined to take any measure it could to effect a 
reform and promote the advancement of the country and the 
cause of religion. The act contained various provisions im- 
posing numerous restrictions on the regulars. An important 
feature of the measure was the provision for the sequestration 
of the property of the orders ‘‘for the purpose of enabling 
the regular clergy to consecrate themselves exclusively to 
their ministry without distraction by profane matters.’’ Each 
member of the orders should receive a pension from the public 
treasury.”? A defense of the measure in the periodical El 


7 Silva Cotapos, Rodriguez, Appendix IX, 346-347. 

7° Pinto to Muzi, August 13, 1824, in Barros Borgofio, La misién del vicario 
apostélico, pp. 179-181. 

"7 Silva Cotapos, Rodriguez, Appendix IX, 348. 

78 Boletin, II, 25-26. 

7° Tbid., II, pp. 45-46. Various documents in the Sesiones and Boletines show 
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Inberal, October 22, was based on the argument that the gov- 
ernment had the right to occupy the land because it had 
originally belonged to the people of Chile and that the public 
utility was the supreme law. The writer concluded by stating 
that it was ‘‘incontestable that all nations are the sole and 
real owners of the property of the clergy’’ and could, there- 
fore, dispose of it or regulate it according to their wills.® 
The attempted reform of the regular clergy brought to a 
crisis the relations of the government with Muzi. According 
to Sallusti, the government acted without full authority; 
neither did it proceed in accordance with proper forms nor 
with the sole view of bettering the discipline of the orders.*! 
The announcement of the law occurred at midnight on Sep- 
tember 22, 1824. On September 24, Muzi asked for his pass- 
ports, saying that the measures adopted were incompatible 
with his presence in the country.” In his reply, Pinto ex- 
pressed the extraordinary surprise of the government at his 
decision. Pinto asked him if, before his departure, he would 
consecrate three bishops in partibus in accordance with the 
authorization of his instructions. Muzi agreed to do so in 
the form stipulated by the Pope. The appointments were 
desirable as the bishopric of Concepciédn remained under the 
administration of the Dean Salvador de Andrade, elected by 
the clergy of the diocese in 1817, and as the administration 
of the see of Santiago was equally provisory and uncertain. 
The government at once submitted the names of Cienfuegos 
as auxiliary bishop of Santiago, Salvador de Andrade for 
the see of Concepcidn, and Joaquin Larrain as the third 
bishop in partibus. All three were prominent and influential 
patriots. Muzi refused to accept the presentations because, 
he said, they were not made in the prescribed manner and 


that the administration of the law was a source of numerous discussions and 
much difficulty. 

80 Hl Liberal, October 22, 1824. Buenos Aires had already set the example 
with the laws of December 21, 1822 and January 17, 1823, placing under govern- 
mental control the wealth and income of the church. D. Vélez Sarsfield, Derecho 
ptblico eclesidstico, relaciones del estado con la iglesia en la antigua América 
espaiola, (Buenos Aires, 1889), p. 179. 

51 Sallusti, Misiones apostdlicas, p. 411. 

53 Silva Cotapos, Rodriguez, Appendix IX, 368-369. 
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form. <A conference with Freire and Pinto had no effect on 
his decision. But the civil authorities learned that he ob- 
jected to Cienfuegos, whose appointment they particularly 
desired, because of his position as governor of the diocese. 
The minister of state then informed Muzi that he could pro- 
ceed to consecrate Cienfuegos as he would be relieved of his 
duties as governor of the bishopric. Muzi refused to be con- 
ciliated, saying -that the person consecrated must also have 
the commendation of the bishop. As it was unlikely that 
Rodriguez would provide the commendation, that settled the 
matter. The next day the government sent Muzi his pass- 
ports accompanied by a communication to the effect that the 
Supreme Director could not comply with the conditions the 
apostolic vicar imposed, except at the expense of his dignity. 
To agree would make him blameworthy before the nation.** 
Many believed that Muzi’s-opposition to Cienfuegos was due 
to his wish that the government should name as auxiliary 
bishop his companion, the canon Mastai.** But Muzi showed 
in his ‘‘Carta apologética’’ that Cienfuegos was in disfavor 
with him.* 


Muzi’s departure occurred on October 19. According to a 
Chilean historian, ‘‘Monsignor Muzi with his whole retinue 
and accompanied by a number of people, both ecclesiastic 
and laymen, left abruptly for Valparaiso. Many pious peo- 
ple deplored his unexpected and sudden departure as a real 
disgrace for religion, but there were in the city no tumults 


*° Correspondence between Pinto and Muzi, September 27 to October 7, 1824 
in ibid., pp. 369-372. 

** Barros Borgoiio, La misién del vicario apostélico, p. 200, note 1. 

°° Silva Cotapos, Rodriguez, Appendix IX, pp. 347, 348, 379. The resignation 
of Cienfuegos as governor of the bishopric, which followed the attack on him by 
Muzi, did not end his career. He continued to take an active part in politics; 
and, after the exile of Rodriguez, the ecclesiastical cabildo elected him governor 
of the bishopric. (Hsposicién, p. 60.) In 1827 he appealed to the government 
for another mission to Rome to serve the needs of the church. He probably wished 
also to answer the charges made against him by Rodriguez and Muzi. The govern- 
ment replied that it disapproved authorizing a diplomatic mission after the recent 
disagreeable events but that he might go in a private character. When Cienfuegos 
arrived in Rome the second time, he found conditions opportune for the success 
of his plans. Leo XII named two bishops in partibus for Chile. Cienfuegos was 
one of them. (Sesiones, XV, 51-52; XX, 315-319.) 
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or disturbances, nor were there any threats against public 
tranquillity’? which certain groups had expected.** Sallusti 
recorded that the departure of the papel delegate caused a 
remarkable demonstration of emotion and true piety on the 
part of the people who gathered in great numbers before their 
house during their last days in the city. He stated that the 
whole city grieved at their departure.*’ 

A point of view decidedly different from that of Sallusti 
motivated an article which appeared October 22 in El Liberal: 


With the feelings of true Roman Catholics we have seen Monsignor 
Muzi depart without having remedied the existing evils for which 
purpose he was brought here and without having served religion, His 
Holiness, or the people in any way whatever. It seems that both 
public and private reasons exist for his departure. Among the for- 
mer may be listed the occupation by the government of the property 
of the orders, the subjection of the regulars to the jurisdiction of the 
ordinaries without his sanction but after he had been notified, and 
his refusal to consecrate as bishop those persons presented by the 
government in the use of its powers which he did not deny and 
which the Holy Father has widely recognized. Among the private 
reasons were the discontent which he felt on account of the niggard- 
liness of the stipend given him; on account of the liberty of the press 
which was decreed . . . without his consent; and on account of the 
presentation for bishopriecs persons of merit, virtue, character, and 
of seniority among the clergy of Chile instead of accepting his recom- 
mendation in favor of the young Mastai, his companion. There are 
some politicians who carry their suspicion to the point of believing 
that the republican ideas of the persons presented, the inclination of 
Muzi to the re-colonization of the country, and his acceptance of 
counsel from those called godos are the only causes of his negative 
attitude and his ill will. Be that as it may, Sefor Muzi will be re- 
sponsible before God, before the Holy Father, before the whole world 
for the evils that he has caused religion in America and for his dis- 
simulating conduct. The other republics of the continent who have 
always aspired to put themselves in communication with the Holy 
See can learn by our example what they have to hope for. They can 
see how little we have accomplished after having sacrificed over 
50,000 pesos and after having degraded the sovereignty of the state 
more than a little causing it to act in the guise of a supplicant.®* 


8°Barros Borgofio, La misién del vicario apostélico, p. 208. 
87 Sallusti, Misiones apostolicas, p. 647. 88 Hl Liberal, October 22, 1824, 
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Muzi left Chile with few positive actions to his credit. He 
had issued a number of briefs of secularization and handed 
down decisions in the appeals of three ecclesiastical cases, 
but in one of them the government allowed an appeal to a 
civil court. He had issued numerous dispensations and made 
other religious grants. He had also issued a rescript con- 
tinuing the bulls of the crusade and he had reduced the num- 
ber of feast days.*® 

Thus the first mission from the papacy to a Spanish- 
American country ended with the chief hopes of the country 
that promoted it unfulfilled. More unfortunately, there had 
resulted fresh complications in the relations of Church and 
State. The distrust the government felt toward Muzi and 
his purposes later received reinforcement in the news of the 
encyclical of September 24, 1824, attributed to Leo XII, in 
which the bishops and other ecclesiasties were called on to 
show themselves submissive and obedient to the King and to 
do everything they could to conserve religion and the state. 
It appeared in the Gaceta de Madrid, February 10, 1825, and 
created considerable resentment when it became known in 
America. Mariano Egajia, then in London, obtained a copy 
from the columns of Ocios de espanoles emigrados and sent 
it to his government in May, 1825. Many people in Chile 
formed the conclusion from the coincidence of its date with 
the date of Muzi’s break with the government that he had 
received prior orders from Rome to end the mission. 

Both Muzi and the government wished to justify their 
actions and both were concerned with the incidence of blame 
for the failure of the mission. Speaking at the opening of 
Congress on July 4, 1826, Freire said that the government 
had welcomed the mission because of the hope that it would 
supply the spiritual needs of the country and because it was 
an indication of the good will of the papacy. But the con- 
siderations shown Muzi were not sufficient to prevent the 


5° Silva Cotapos, Rodriguez, Appendix IX, p. 345; Boletin, II, pp. 14-15. 

°° A. de la Peta y Reyes, ed., Leén XII y los paises hispano-americanos 
(Archivo histérico diplom4tico mejicano, serie 2, nim. 9). The question as to 
whether the encyclical is apocryphal is discussed by Legén, Doctrina y ejercicio 
del patronato nacional, pp. 484-488. 
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unlooked-for event of his departure. He had pretended to 
have jurisdiction over matters foreign to the objects of the 
mission and to his purely spiritual jurisdiction. The govern- 
ment had upheld its rights and prerogatives against his ex- 
orbitant pretensions and the apostolic vicar had determined 
on his precipitate departure and had ‘‘abandoned with black 
ingratitude a kind, hospitable, and Catholic people who had 
sacrificed considerable sums on his account.’’ He expressed 
the hope that the Pope would disapprove of the conduct of 
the delegate and that the necessary communication with the 
papacy could be maintained.” 

Muzi presented his case in the ‘‘Carta apologética’”’ in 
which he said: 


On account of the series of acts which the government passed, the 
apostolic vicar considered that the state of Chile paid neither respect 
nor attention to the rights of the church and the Holy Pontiff. He 
considered also that the Chilean envoy Cienfuegos . . . gave way 
entirely to the government, to its laws and decrees, even though they 
may have been against the general discipline of the church and the 
powers of the apostolic vicar. He thought, moreover, that Cienfuegos 
had gravely compromised himself in the matter, for the government 
intended to use his powers to the injury of the church. He consid- 
ered finally that since it had been reported that he was in accord 
with the government on all these decrees, that it was necessary for 
him to ask for his passports, because his further residence in Chile 
was incompatible with the decrees of the government in ecclesiastical 
matters.°” 
Frances Ketuam Henpricks. 
Trinity University, San Antonio. 


*1 Sesiones, XII, pp. 47-48. 
°3 Silva Cotapos, Rodriguez, Appendix IX, p. 349. 
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NEW LIGHT ON LONDON MERCHANT INVESTMENTS 
IN ST. DOMINGUE 


In a recent article the writer called attention to the scarcity of 
documents in the Public Record Office dealing with the investments, 
presumably great, of certain London merchants in the French colony 
of St. Domingue during the British occupation (1793-1798).1 With 
the material at hand, it was impossible even to estimate the amount. 
Happily, it is no longer impossible to do so. M. Gabriel Debien of 
the University of Cairo, Egypt, has kindly written me and con- 
sented to the publication of the text of the letter reproduced below 
which provides a contemporary estimate of the investments down to 
1797, the year before the evacuation. M. Debien purchased the orig- 
inal manuscript, with others, at a sale of Henry Dundas (Lord Mel- 
ville) Papers some years ago.” 

This unsigned letter, written by John Turnbull of the important 
firm Turnbull, Forbes & Co.,? is addressed to Henry Dundas, then 
secretary of state for war. It aims to acquaint the minister and his 
colleagues, who were ostensibly about to order the evacuation of the 
areas held by the British in St. Domingue, with the facts concerning 
merchant investments there. Curiously, Turnbull is more definite 


* Carl Ludwig Lokke, ‘‘London Merchant Interest in the St. Domingue Planta- 
tions of the Emigrés, 1793-1798,’’ American Historical Review, XLIII (July, 
1938), p. 801. 

*M. Debien is a collector of and a writer on the sources of the history of the 
French colonies, particularly St. Domingue. His publications include ‘‘ Les sources 
de l’histoire coloniale aux archives de la Vienne,’’ Revue des bibliothéques (1934), 
pp. 3-50; ‘‘Les archives privées et l’histoire pour connaitre un type de fortunes: 
les archives de quelques familles [de] planteurs antillais,’’ Annales d’histoire 
économique et sociale (September, 1938), pp. 424-428; Les sources manuscrites de 
W’histoire et de la géographie de Saint-Domingue (Port-au-Prince, n.d.). He has 
recently published a valuable monograph, Une plantation de Saint-Domingue: la 
sucrerie Galbaud du Fort, 1690-1802 (Cairo, 1941). 

* Before the war this firm was ‘‘very largely concerned in trade’’ with south- 
ern Europe where it had established several branch houses. Turnbull, Forbes & 
Co. to Duke of Portland, July 6, 1798. Public Record Office, War Office, 1/68, ff. 
465-467. Gouverneur Morris mentions the firm in his diary, December 21, 1789. 
Beatrix Cary Davenport, ed., A diary of the French Revolution (Boston, 1939), 
1, 339, 
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about other houses than his own. The one most involved, he says, 
is that of Muilman & Co. This firm, now bankrupt following the 
suicide of its leading member, ‘‘has advanced the largest sum to the 
former proprietors of estates in St. Domingue and engaged the largest 
in making shipments to that island’’; its advances amount to about 
£100,000.* Some eight or ten lesser houses have probably advanced a 
like sum.5 As regards his own firm, Turnbull declares that in some 
respects it is a greater ‘‘sufferer’’ than that of Muilman & Co. The 
expenditure has taken several forms: advances in cash to a number 
of St. Domingue proprietors in London, the purehase and manage- 
ment of several important plantations, notably the Rohan estate, and 
the founding of a branch establishment in Port-au-Prince. Turnbull, 
Forbes & Co.’s total financial investment probably approached 
£100,000.® 

According to Turnbull’s figures, then, some ten or twelve London 
merchant firms were involved in St. Domingue to the extent of about 
£300,000. This was no mean sum in those days. It helps to explain 
why the British government in roughly the same period sacrificed 
more than £4,000,000 in an effort to conquer the French colony and 
maintain or restore Negro slavery.’ It helps to explain also why 


*On February 14, 1794, in a letter to Dundas, Malouet, the agent of the 
French planters in London, describes the activities of this firm as follows: 
‘€Voici des Batimen[t]s, celui de M.M. Muilman & Ce nommément, partant en 
droiture pour Saint Domingue. 1’entreprise de ces messieurs est en quelque sorte 
nationale pour l’angleterre par l’immensité des affaires qu’ils ont commencé[s] 
dans tous les quartiers de la colonie soumis ou non soumis aux anglais. elle n’est 
pas moins secourable pour les propositions frangais[es] par la facilité obligéante 
avee laquelle ils ont accueilli une multitude de malheureux sans ressources.’’ 
P.R.O., W.O., 1/59, ff. 45-48. For Malouet’s personal dealings with Muilman 
& Co. before it went bankrupt early in 1797, see Mémoires de Malouet, second 
edition (Paris, 1874), II, 421, 494. 

5 This number is too small. In July, 1794, no fewer than fifteen lesser houses 
joined Muilman & Co. and Turnbull, Forbes & Co. in signing a petition to the 
Duke of Portland urging him to press the conquest of St. Domingue. To these 
must be added three others which signed a proprietors’ petition this same month 
but not that of their fellow-merchants. Thus at least eighteen lesser firms had 
an interest in the colony from the first year of the attempted conquest. It is 
possible, of course, that several of these had liquidated their interests there by 
1797. 

*In its letter to Portland, cited above, note 3, the firm declared ‘‘that the 
amount of their consignments, in sugars and coffee, last year [1797], exceeded 
£40,000, & on that of their Exports to that Island, amounted to upwards of 
£15,000. ’? 

™The total ‘‘amount of Bills drawn from or on account of the Island of St. 
Domingo, presented at the Treasury in the years’’ 1794 to May 1, 1797 was 
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Wilberforce’s abolitionist program suffered a momentary eclipse. 
But we need to be careful not to put too much faith in Turnbull and 
his figures. After all, this merchant had an interest in making them 
as large as possible. Moreover, he was capable of making arithmetical 
errors to his own advantage. Still, his estimates, ‘‘although neces- 
sarily not accurate, nor correct,’’ clearly have some validity and may 
be accepted until they can be checked against other data. 
Cari Lupwia LOKKE. 
The National Archives. 


I 
John Turnbull to Henry Dundas 


London, November 17, 1797 
Sir, 

In consequence of the intimation, that you were pleased to give 
me when I had the honor, a few days since, to pay you my respects, 
of the intention of His Majesty’s Ministers, to order the troops to 
evacuate the town of Port-au-Prince and the adjoining Districts in 
Saint-Domingo; and the wish you expressed to know to what extent 
the British Subjects might suffer by such evacuation, I have endeav- 
oured privately to acquire the best information I could on this sub- 
ject and the following statement thereof, altho’ necessarily not 
accurate, nor correct, may serve to give a general idea of the depend- 
ing commercial concerns in that Quarter. 

The House in trade, that has advanced the largest sums to the 
former proprietors of estates in St. Domingo and engaged the largest 
in making shipments to that island, was MM. Muilman & C° whose 
principal, M* Chiswell, made away with himself and the house be- 
came insolvent. Their advance and dependencies, I am inclined to 
think, amount to about £100,000, but as a great part thereof, was 
advanced on speculation to the Proprietors of estates in the Plain 
of Cape Francois and other quarters which have never been under 
the protection nor Government of the English, it is impossible to me 
to discriminate, what just claims they might have, on the British 
Government, for redress. 

The greatest sufferers, after Messrs Muilman and in some respects, 
much greater than them, are my house of Turnbull, Forbes & Co; 
but before I submit the nature and extent of the losses we must 


£4,383,596 8s. 2d. Great Britain: House of Commons, Parliamentary Papers 
before 1801, Vol. 45, No. 867. Annual Register, 1797 (London, 1800); appendix 
to the chronicles, p. 110. : 
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sustain and which can be substantiated to perfect satisfaction, I beg 
leave to mention that comparatively to Martinico, there are very few 
British merchants that have any concerns of consequence at St. 
Domingo. The number in all exclusive of Muilman’s house and ours, 
will not in my opinion, exceed eight or ten, and the whole and 
aggregate amount of their depending concerns in that island, I should 
not conceive would exceed £100,000. Some of them are also circum- 
stanced like Mess. Muilman: having made advances to proprietors 
whose estates have never been under the protection of the English. 
With respect to ourselves, we have been induced from various cir- 
cumstances and considerations, which at the time appeared to be 
rational and well founded to enter into large engagements with that 
island; and to establish a house of trade, wherein we are concerned, 
at Port-au-Prince, under the firm of Bertrand Littledale & Co. This 
I believe, is the only commercial establishment wherein any British 
subjects are concerned at Port-au-Prince or that we know of, in the 
Island of St. Domingo. The value of the debts, goods on hand, and 
other dependancies of our said house must be considerable and except 
what can be removed, in the event of evacuation, must be abandoned. 

We have also advanced in cash to different proprietors of Estates, 
per the list herewith, in various parts of the island, which are now 
or which have been under the protection of the British arms, chiefly 
for their subsistence in England and on the security of their estates 
to the amount of [blank]. This sum, there is reason to believe that 
His Majesty’s ministers would have had the goodness to have stipu- 
lated, should have been in some way made good to us, in case that 
the Island had been returned to the French by negociation; but if 
the Districts in question, are evacuated the debts owing to us can 
never be reclaimed, and must be totally irrecoverable from the Estates 
in whose security they were contracted. 

The next object to which we are unfortunately obliged to solicit 
the consideration of His Majesty’s Ministers is of much greater im- 
portance—the illustrious, now emigrant, family of Rohan, consisting 
of the Cardinal, the archbishop of Cambray and the Prince of 
Guemenee, father of the Prince of Rohan, when the English con- 
quered the District of Arcahaye, were in possession of the most 
valuable estate in that quarter, which formerly belonged to their 
brother the late prince de Montbazon, who had been governor of St. 
Domingo.® The coheirs gave the charge of it to us and we have 

* £8,479 6s. 8d. See Document II, below. 


® Louis Armand Constantin, Chevalier de Rohan, Prince de Montbazon, gov- 
ernor of St. Domingue from 1766 to 1769, was guillotined in July, 1794. Mémoires 
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managed it in the best manner for their interest, and have rendered 
it very productive and advantageous to them.—Latterly, they have 
been extremely desirous to dispose of their said estate of which we 
have had for some years the deed of sale, and which stands in our 
name and as our property in the registers of St. Domingo.?® Under 
present circumstances no purchaser could be found to it, at any price 
whatever and as the archbishop and the prince de Guemenee, had no 
other means of subsistence, nor any other resource,! but from that 
estate, we agreed bona fide to purchase it at the price of thirty six 
thousand pounds, to be paid by annual instalments; we engaging to 
use our utmost endeavors to maintain the possession of it and taking 
all risks of profit and loss from the produce to ourselves; and they 
guaranteeing to us, that we should not be deprived, from any cause 
whatever of the possession. The sugars that we have already re- 
ceived in this year, from that estate, exceed 400 hogsheads, and render 
of nett produce after deducting freight, insurance and all charges, 
upwards of £8000 sterling. From the security of that habitation we 
have been chiefly induced to enter into large engagement with the 
prince of Rohan, and deprived of it his nearest relatives—except the 
Cardinal who still possesses some very little territory about Etten- 
heim—will be destitute of every means of subsistence. Besides the 
positive losses, that we have stated, which that family and ourselves 
must inevitably suffer, from the evacuation of Port-au-Prince and 
its territorial dependancies, we have the entire charge of the habi- 
tation of Chatulet, in that district of 1’Arcahaye belonging to the 
Rochefoucauld family, and producing from a much greater number 
of negroes, a still greater quantity and value of sugars than the 
Rohan estate. We have also the consignments of several other very 
valuable estates in that district and we have already received to our 
address in this year, besides much more that will be shipt before the 
end of it, 1364 hogsheads of sugar and 126 casks of coffee. Our reg- 
ular commissions on the Business we do in exports to and imports 


de Malouet, I, 31, note 5. He evidently acquired this great plantation during his 
residence in the colony. His memory is preserved in the plantation Prince in 
Arcahaye where he had great works constructed. Adolphe Cabon, Histoire d’Haiti 
(Port-au-Prince, n.d.), I, 300-301. 

10 As early as July 27, 1795, Turnbull, Forbes & Co. informed the Duke of 
Portland that it had purchased the Montbazon estate but was withholding pay- 
ment until the time of taking possession. P.R.O., W.O., 1/61, f. 285. 

11 Professor Georges Lefebvre in his new book, Quatre-vingt-neuf (Paris, 
1939) p. 14, refers to the well-known bankruptcy of the Guéménée family at the 
time of the Revolution. It seems likely indeed that the family would have been 
dependent on the income from their St. Domingue estate even if the Revolution 
had not caused them to flee from France. 
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from Port-au-Prince may at least be computed at £3000 per annum. 
These statements are far from being overrated or exaggerated—they 
ean be easily proved to compleat satisfaction, and we will be happy 
to do so, either by declarations to the same effect, on Oath or by sub- 
mitting the investigation to any persons that may be appointed— I 
entreat you sir, to excuse the tediousness of this detail, which the 
interests of the parties and the nature of the circumstances, would not 
admit of my making shorter. They, at the same time with myself, 
threw ourselves, with great submission and well founded Hope on the 
Justice and Equity of His Majesty’s Ministers. From their experi- 
enced consideration of distress, on every occasion, we are persuaded 
that they will not suffer by the evacuation in question, the only Eng- 
lish house at Port-au-Prince, to be totally ruined; the family of 
Rohan to be reduced to the greatest misery, and we, after much 
trouble and hazard to be deprived of advantages, that we had ac- 
quired, all of us solely trusting to the protection of the British arms, 
without any fault whatever on our parts. In the present times, I 
neither presume to ask, nor even to wish, a pecuniary compensation 
and much less to deprecate a measure of great public retrenchment 
and utility, but I trust, that, thinking my request to be just, you 
will have the goodness to intercede with M* Pitt that an establish- 
ment may be alloted for Mrs. Bertrand Littledale & Co in Trinidad 
or Demerary, when they are compelled to fly from Port-au-Prince, 
and that certain portions of lands, at present, waste and unoccupied 
may be appropriated in the island of Trinidad and the settlements of 
Demerary, Essequibo, and Berbice for the benefit and use of Mess. 
Bertrand Littledale & Co, the family of Rohan and my house of 
Turnbull, Forbes and Co, in consideration of the very great and 
positive losses that we shall sustain, both from the debts that are 
owing to us, and which will become irrecoverable and the commercial 
advantages which at great expense, trouble and risk, we now derive 
from that settlement. From M. Pitt’s consideration and goodness, | 
feel confidence to hope that he will be pleased to determine on some 
place, where MM. Bertrand Littledale & Co may settle, when they are 
obliged to quit Port-au-Prince and that we may be enabled to continue 
to afford the means of subsistence, to the different branches of the 
unfortunate family of Rohan. 
I have the honor to be very respectfully 


II 


Mr. Turnbull presents his respects to M™ Dundas and begs his per- 
mission to transmit to him herewith the accounts of the sums ad- 
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vanced by his House of Turnbull Forbes and Co to the Proprietors 
of Estates in St. Domingo. which account has been omitted to be sent 
with the letter which M* Turnbull had the honor to write to M* 


Dundas yesterday 


Broadstreet, 18 Nov 1797 


Sums supplied by MM. Turnbull, Forbes § Co. to sundry proprietors of estates 
in St. Domingo on the security of their said estates** 


Madame de Beaumont 

de Cocherel 

d’Ouge [d’Ougé] 

la etesse de Sediere 

de Bongard 

la comtesse O’Connell 

de Pressigny 
Mademoiselle Ferron 
Monsieur d’Audige 

le Vte d’Osmond 

Dupuy-Montbrun 

Cte d’Agoult 

”? de Sediere 

?? d’Heliand 

le Mis de Massiac 

de Laubriere 

Dillon 

de Vaublane 

de Mussey 

Cte O’Mahon 

la Sommiere fils 

de Saint-Julien 

de Fontenay 

le Mis d’Aussigny 

de Broue 

Mis de Gouvello 

de Souche 

de Saint-Olympe 


[£]8,479 


6[s] 


11 


IPA wW aA 


11 


11 


8[4] 


*20n July 6, 1798, Mr. Turnbull’s firm submitted a similar list of names 


and sums to the Duke of Portland. P.R.O., W.O., 1/68, f. 469. 
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The Philippines, A Study in National Development. By JosepH Rau- 
sTON Haypen. (New York: Macmillan, 1942. Pp. xxvi, 984. 
$9.00.) 


This valuable study by a professor of political science at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, who was Vice-Governor of the Philippine Islands 
from 1933 to 1935, fills a distinet place in the literature of the Philip- 
pines since 1898. It is primarily devoted to the period beginning with 
1935 when, in accordance with legislation of the Congress, American 
administration in the Islands ceased, and the Filipinos themselves 
were authorized and empowered to elect a constitutional convention 
which would frame a fundamental law and, by the election of a gov- 
ernment having republican form, institute the Commonwealth of the 
Philippines. This Congressional statute also further provided that at 
the end of ten years, namely in 1946, the complete independence of 
the Philippines would be recognized by the United States Govern- 
ment, American sovereignty would end, and the Philippines would 
take its place among the states of the world. 

Almost immediately, however, difficulties were foreseen and other 
difficulties arose. In the first place, the commercial relations between 
the Philippines and the United States had grown through the years of 
the century until the Philippines became a market for a very consid- 
erable proportion of the exports of this country; and, on the other 
hand, the development which had taken place in Philippine agricul- 
ture, particularly the rise of sugar to top place in production, had 
come to depend very largely on the great market in the United States 
where goods could enter tariff free. The problem was to create an 
independent Philippines that would be economically independent of 
its privileged position in the American market. Filipino leaders nat- 
urally desired to have the independence and the American market, 
too. Part of the struggle has been to secure this desirable but anoma- 
lous arrangement. 

Another problem which arose was the problem of external defense. 
The Filipino had long been conscious that his archipelago was men- 
aced by Japanese expansion. In its agricultural production, its great 
timber resources, its important fisheries, and its valuable but only 
partially developed mining wealth, the Philippines would make a 
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great complement to the economy of Japan. While the area of these 
Islands is less extensive than the Japanese archipelago, the amount 
of soil that can be profitably cultivated is larger. There is room in 
the Philippines for many millions of Japan’s pressing population. 
Furthermore, the possession of the Philippines by Japan would 
create for Japan a strategic position as a great naval power and as a 
rising air power, to equal if not overshadow the position of Singapore. 
Anyone examining the matter realistically and from the standpoint of 
Japanese advantage could only arrive at the conclusion that the 
acquisition of the archipelago is to the Japanese leaders an irresistible 
attraction. 

The President and Congress, having determined that the United 
States would terminate responsibility for the Islands, enacted in 1934 
the Tydings-McDuffie Act which, in the opinion of this reviewer, will 
go down in history as the most unstatesmanlike and disastrous law 
ever enacted by Congress under the President’s solicitation. The in- 
defensible feature of the measure is that while relinquishing author- 
ity for the government and well-being of the Islands, the United 
States lost all effective participation in the Philippine government 
though retaining complete international responsibility for its defense 
for a period of a decade. 

Those who put some confidence in the wisdom and self-restraint 
of the Japanese governing class expected that it would wait until 
American responsibility was entirely withdrawn—until, to put it 
romantically, the American flag had come down—and would then 
pursue skillfully and with determination a policy of penetration in 
the Philippines until Japan would completely replace, and if possible 
without a military struggle, the position of the United States in the 
Philippines between 1898 and 1935. But Japanese leadership, now 
seeming to be completely military, renounced all pretense of postpone- 
ment and attacked the United States on December 7, 1941. With a 
small armed force and a slender naval and air force, the United States 
chose to resist, and is resisting. By the capture of Manila and the 
expulsion therefrom of the Philippine Government, a new period in 
Philippine history arises, and the problem of the Philippines, which 
to some minds had seemed to be solved by the Tydings-McDuffie Act, 
has now entered upon an entirely new phase. 

Professor Hayden prefaces discussion of the new government of 
the Philippines by a chapter upon the Filipino people in which the 
policy of the Philippine Government in creating a homogeneity among 
the culturally distinct elements of the population is viewed with a 
degree of optimism that may awaken some differences of opinion. This 
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is followed by a very interesting treatment of the question of whether 
a common Malayan speech can be developed to absorb the many di- 
verse dialects of the Islands. Later in the book (Chapter XXIV— 
‘“Wanted: A National Language’’), the Institute of National Lan- 
guage established by law in November, 1936, and its progress toward 
evolving a common speech upon the basis of the Tagalog tongue is 
fully and very interestingly described. Whether this is practicable is 
yet to be demonstrated, and whether it will be advantageous to the 
Filipinos themselves may still admit of discussion. Meanwhile, he 
states that while for forty years Spanish has been losing ground, it 
still maintains itself, while English will continue in use because in 
1946 most Filipinos between fifteen and sixty will have been educated 
in this tongue. 

Space does not permit even the enumeration of numerous chapters 
and the valuable information and discussion which they embody. 
Suffice it to say that a great deal of attention is given to the Philip- 
pine Constitution of 1935, with some account of its novel features, 
and the amendments adopted in 1939, especially the one repealing 
the section of the original Constitution forbidding the reélection of 
the President and Vice-President. These amendments, like the Con- 
stitution itself, require the approval of the President of the United 
States but in all cases this has been given. 

Especially interesting is the chapter on the Presidency and the 
almost complete centralization of authority, including the control of 
local government which the original McKinley restrictions assumed 
was the basis of all representative development. That the office has 
been built by President Quezén into another example of dictatorship, 
no one can doubt after examining this chapter. Significant, too, is 
the success of the President in reducing the office of High Commis- 
sioner to a nullity and even in asserting, under powers bestowed by 
Congress and the Constitution, the independence of the Philippine 
President of the President of the United States. 

Other chapters deal with the various departments of administra- 
tion, the Colonial Civil Service, and the operation of the Philippine 
Legislature, under the firm control of the President of the Common- 
wealth. The type of government evolved more nearly approaches the 
constitutional pattern of a Latin-American republic in the days of the 
great caudillos, than the pattern originally conceived and perhaps 
still believed in by the majority of the American people. 

A very interesting chapter is XV, ‘‘The Unrepresented Minor- 
ity.’’? Here are accounts, written from the experience of an official 
who had to deal with these dissident groups, of the Colorum, an early 
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and fanatical secret semi-religious organization, and of the Sakdal, 
now apparently reémerging as an instrument in the Japanese effort to 
control Luzon. The account given of these movements which would 
appear to be thoroughly indigenous forms of heretical protest, is the 
most complete and authoritative account which the reviewer has seen. 

The work has a rather full account of the development of educa- 
tion in the Islands, the place of private schools now controlled by 
the Commonwealth Government, and a brief account of the relations 
of the Philippines with China and Japan—brief not in the sense of 
being superficial but as treating of a subject which the reader would 
have been glad to see more extensively dealt with by one of the au- 
thor’s authority. 

The chapter on ‘‘National Defense’’ contains an account of the 
building of the National Army under General MacArthur, and helps 
to an understanding of the splendid resistance made by the Filipinos 
themselves under this distinguished commander. 

If the final chapters, dealing with the future relations between 
the Philippines and the United States, are not wholly convincing to 
every reader, it would be because of the marked enthusiasm of the 
author for every evidence of Philippine progress in the direction of 
self-guidance and self-control, and his fine optimism as to the validity 
of progress made. 

As appendices to the work are printed the text of the Philippine 
Commonwealth and Independence Law (the Tydings-McDuffie Act), 
the text of the Constitution of the Philippines as adopted by the 
Constitutional Convention on February 8, 1935, and the subsequent 
amendments to that Constitution. The body of notes to the various 
chapters, which embrace nearly 94 pages of citations, are a valuable 
addition to the work, which is completed by a satisfactory index. The 
volume also includes some thirty-four excellent illustrations, includ- 
ing photographs of distinguished contributors to the most recent 
progress of the Philippines and a very fine frontispiece of John Chry- 
sostom Early, the American teacher and administrator to whose mem- 
ory this volume is dedicated. The reviewer, who himself had an inti- 
mate friendship with Early in the early days of American effort 
among the mountaineers of northern Luzon, applauds this dedication 
to one who can almost be ranked as the last of a body of young Amer- 
ican men who were of very large capacities of mind and of body and 
who, like Early, did the pioneering in the colonial field that has made 
the American effort there a model widely recognized. 

As a background for the reéxamination of American responsibility 
for the Islands and the future of the Islands, Professor Hayden’s book 
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is a quite indispensable study. Many students of the Philippine prob- 
Jem will not agree with his optimism and confidence in the Filipinos as 
constitution-makers and builders themselves of a new state, and will 
have more of honest doubt and honest criticism to offer than does the 
author, but even such skeptical minds will not fail to benefit greatly 
from the detailed and exhaustive examination which Professor Hay- 
den makes, and to be conscious of their indebtedness to his scholarly 
investigation, reinforced, as such studies seldom are, by experience 
when he carried the burden of government in the Islands. 
Davi P. Barrows. 
University of California, Berkeley. 


Historia de Cuba en sus relaciones con los Estados Unidos y Espana. 
Tomo IV, La Intervencién y la Republica. By Herminio Portell 
Vilé. [Biblioteca de Historia, Filosofia y Sociologia, Vol. IX.] 
(Habana: Jestis Montero, 1941. Pp. 601. Illustrations, index. 
$4.00. ) 


This is the final volume of Dr. Portell Vila’s extensive and pas- 
sionate history of the relations of Cuba and the United States. It 
covers the period from the beginning of the first intervention through 
the administration of the first president to the close of the second 
American intervention. There is the same detailed style and the use 
of two languages as in the earlier volumes. Less dependence, how- 
ever, has been placed on records of the Department of State. The 
papers of numerous public men including Roosevelt, Olney, Platt and 
Senator Morgan are utilized and more frequent references are made 
to secondary sources, particularly those which are critical of Amer- 
icans and American policy. A few Cuban official published sources 
were consulted, but no Cuban archivalia were examined. 

A censorious attitude is consistently maintained. It would appear 
that the author made a careful study of the dictionary of the Spanish 
Academy in order to select all the words of a faultfinding, disparag- 
ing, condemnatory, and derogatory character in order to employ 
them repeatedly in connection with the personages who had roles in 
the period of Cuban history under discussion. The work is repetitious 
to a greater degree than the preceding volumes. Even extensive docu- 
ments are quoted more than once (cf. pp. 315 with 423; 262 with 278; 
287 with 324; and 362 with 407). Not only does criticism extend to 
those who participated in the events described but it is also directed 
against Cuban political leaders of the second republic as well as 
against the Americans who in any way participated in the Cuban- 
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American relations during more recent years. Thus the names of 
Menocal, Machado and Zayas as well as Welles, Caffrey and Guggen- 
heim repeatedly appear on the pages. Only two individuals of the 
contemporary scene win approval—Ramén Grau San Martin, presi- 
dent for a short time, and the author himself for his speech against 
the Platt amendment at the Montevideo conference. 

The basic idea which is emphasized is that the ulterior aim of all 
American action in Cuba was the accomplishment of annexation. This 
motive is ascribed to every American who had any connection with 
the Cuban question. The author finds authority for some of his views 
in one particular document which he uses with much vigor. Refer- 
ence is made to a letter quoted on page 461 of Volume 3 which is 
taken from Horatio Rubens, Liberty: The Story of Cuba. This is a 
purported instruction, dated December 27, 1897, of a pseudo-As- 
sistant Secretary of War which supposedly discusses proposed treat- 
ment of Cubans and Puerto Ricans in a future Antillean campaign. 
Repeatedly, in both volumes 3 and 4, the author cites this document 
in criticizing the American attitude towards Cubans and American 
actions in Cuba. He finds that it embodies the political philosophy 
by which the Americans were motivated. He holds that it is an ade- 
quate explanation for all conduct which he does not approve. The 
apocryphal character of this document has been well set forth by 
Colonel Thomas M. Spaulding in the American Historical Review 
(Vol. 39, No. 3, pp. 485-488). It is not clear just why Dr. Portell Vila 
failed to check the authenticity of this paper and did not note the 
fact that he refers to a person (probably fictitious) as Assistant Sec- 
retary of War who never held the position. He casts no doubt on the 
document and makes no reference to the article of Col. Spaulding. 

About half of the volume is devoted to the first intervention, con- 
sidered largely from the viewpoint of a government by imposition. 
The whole régime of General Wood is condemned in no uncertain terms 
and it is continually maintained that a government in Cuban hands 
would have been far better. The major portion of the second half 
of the volume treats of the administration of Tomas Estrada Palma. 
Naturally much is found to be commended in the efforts of the first 
president but bitter complaints are registered against all the Amer- 
icans who shared the relations with the new independent government 
and much is made of one Cuban of the president’s official family who 
is branded as a traitor for revealing secrets of the administration. 
In the end Estrada Palma as well as all the other politicians of the 
epoch are accorded full condemnation for the events in connection 
with the presidential election of 1906 which resulted in revolution, 
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near anarchy, and the second intervention. The second intervention 
is briefly treated in the concluding chapter. 

Throughout the work there are charges of errors, inefficiencies, 
intrigues, and injustices which are ascribed to the Americans. The 
economic system is portrayed as most defective. It is suggested that 
Cuba might have been industrialized as the United States and sugar, a 
chief product of the island, is termed a parasite. 

The author summarizes his thesis and concludes the history as 
follows : 

‘‘With all the defects of its leading men, with all the errors, at 
times terrible, of the second Cuban Republic, although this is not yet 
the cordial republic full of political, social and economic perfection 
which the founders of the national conscience desire, it is infinitely 
better in every respect than the colony backward and tyrannized un- 
der Spain or the country humiliated and confused by the intervention 
of the United States; and while we labor for its progress. (engrande- 
cimiento) with invincible tenacity, we, the Cubans, feel proud of the 
fatherland and bless it as it marches toward the realization of its 
destiny to be a small, great nation, happy, independent, united, pros- 
perous and respected as it has a right to be because of its glorious 
history.’’ 

Roscor R. Hi. 

Washington, D. C. 


Ensayo politico sobre el Reino de la Nueva Espatia. By ALEJANDRO 
DE Humsoupt. Sexta edicién castellana. Edicién critica, con una 
Introduccién Bibliografica, Notas y Arreglo de la versién espa- 
fiola, por Vito Alessio Robles. (México: Editorial Pedro Robredo, 
1941. 5 vols. Pp. 381; 460; 409; 383; 36 [atlas]. Paper, $21.00 
m/n; leather, $26.00 m/n.) 

It may seem, after a hundred and forty years, a little late to be 
writing a review of Humboldt’s famous Essai Politique. The book 
needs no introduction to students of the old régime in Spanish Amer- 
ica, but it may not be amiss to summarize the reasons why the work 
of the astonishing baron continues to be indispensable. 

Alexander von Humboldt, when he came to America at the age 
of thirty, was an example of the best type of intellect released by 
eighteenth-century rationalism. Reason was God and God, Reason. 
The physical universe was being discovered and its discovery was an 
enthralling adventure. The world was Humboldt’s oyster, and he 
set about opening it with thoroughness and a never-flagging enthusi- 
asm. His eager mind, by a series of fortunate accidents, was turned 
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on the Spanish Empire in America. Few things escaped his trained 
eye: agriculture, mining, manufacturing, social institutions, astron- 
omy, geology, geography—in short, the whole gamut of human ac- 
tivities and natural phenomena was subjected to his searching anal- 
ysis. Like Arthur Young in France and Bourgoing in Spain, Hum- 
boldt thought of himself as a sort of economic physician. He was 
generous with his advice about everything he observed, and he ob- 
served so much that the reader of today finds himself in a state of 
continual amazement, not unmixed with envy. Humboldt saw so 
deeply that most of his observations are still pertinent and are not 
to be ignored by anyone who would understand Spanish America. 

Among the invaluable services rendered by the Editorial Pedro 
Robredo of Mexico this new edition of Humboldt occupies the first 
rank. The work of preparing it was fittingly put into the capable 
hands of the dean of Mexican historians, Don Vito Alessio Robles. 
For him it was a labor of love and for us it was a most fortunate 
choice. His voluminous notes and corrections give Humboldt’s work 
a new value; they make it, indeed, a valuable commentary on present- 
day Mexico. The need for a new Spanish edition of the Essai Pols- 
tique has long been felt, for the preceding editions are full of gross 
inaccuracies. So Alessio Robles undertook the colossal task of retrans- 
lating the four volumes of the second (and definitive) French edi- 
tion. He has, moreover, included Humboldt’s provocative geographi- 
eal introduction, which was omitted in the earlier Spanish editions. 
Not the least interesting contribution of Alessio Robles is a short 
biography of Humboldt, written with sympathy and reverence. The 
result of his labor is a book to be put on the ‘‘must’’ list of every 
student of Mexico. 

In a work of such monumental dimensions it would be miraculous 
if some errors did not occur. Your reviewer has collated the new trans- 
lation with the French original and has noted a number of them, some 
trivial, some important, which he is listing below as a sort of fe de 
erratas, an addendum to the published list in Vol. IV. 

LrsLeEy Byrp Simpson. 

University of California, Berkeley. 

*& * * * * * 

Vol. I, p. 147, note: reads 938 toesas; should read 950. 

I, p. 161, ll. 6-12: reads oriente three times; should read occidente. 

I, p. 161, 6 1. from bottom: reads 6449'53"; should read 6h48'43"', 

I, p. 165, 1. 18: reads 20"; should read 20’. 

I, p. 166, 1. 6: reads 6435'54" ; should read 6483'54". 


I, p. 169, 1. 18: reads oriente; should read occidente. (Thus Alessio Robles’ 
explanatory note does not make sense. ‘‘Quiz& se refiere Humboldt a Los Angeles, 
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California, que est&, aproximadamente, a cuatro grados al oeste del meridiano 
de Acapulco.’? Humboldt could not have made such a wild guess. Los Angeles 
lies some twenty degrees to the west of Acapulco.) 

I, p. 170, 1. 14: reads 6447/10"; should read 6447/26". 

I, p. 175, 1, 11: reads 86"; should read 86". 

I, p. 197, 1. 26: after Pownall insert ni del de Sigiienza. 

I, p. 205, footnote: reads Temo que no se haya escapado algitn error. It would 
be better to delete the no, as this pleonastie construction is obsolete and might 
be misread. 

I, p. 225, last line: reads del Pasaje, del Gallo; should read del Paso del 
Gallo. 

I, p. 229, 1. 6: reads Southern Fort; should read Southern Fork. 

I, p. 260, 6 lines from bottom: reads 5 48 50; should read 6 48 50. 

I, p. 261, 1. 16: reads 18 2 0; should read 19 ¢ 0. 

I, p. 263, 1. 9: reads 6 16 56; should read 6 15 56, 

Same, 1. 20: reads 6 3$ $9; should read 6 33 38. 

Same, 1. 24: reads 6 33 8,58-1/2; should read 6 38 53,5. 

I, p. 265, third line from bottom: reads 184 57 0; should read 124 57 0. (This 
error occurs in the French edition.) 

I, p. 268, fourth line from bottom: reads 2848; should read 2484. 

T, p. 305, fifth line from bottom: reads 175,885; should read 155,885. 

I, p. 346, 1. 19: verostmilmente does not oecur in the original and detracts 
from the sense. 

I, p. 847, 1. 6: reads 85°; should read 387°. 

II, p. 13, 1. 8 of table: reads 8,857; should read 8,357. 

II, p. 14, last line of table: reads 4.483,569; should read 4.483,559. 

II, p. 120, 1. 7: reads 281,40; should read 281,400. 

II, p. 225, 1. 8: reads 80.988,000; should read 80.928,000. 

II, p. 372, 1. 7: reads 1798; should read 1789. 

III, pp. 49-51 and V. A. R.’s note, pp. 94-97, Humboldt’s enthusiastic com- 
ments on the potentiality of Mexican agriculture are the weakest part of his 
book. Either that or the decline from his day to ours is the most startling eco- 
nomic disaster ever recorded. The editor would have done well to consult Eyler 
Simpson’s Hl Hjido (Chapel Hill, 1937) for an acute discussion of the problem. 

ITI, p. 56, last line: reads 6789; should read 6786. 

IIT, p. 57, 1. 6: reads tres; should read trece. 

ITI, p. 117, 1. 20: reads 44,987,000; should read 44.927,000. 

III, p. 149, 1. 18: reads karinosa; should read farinosa. 

III, p. 153, 1. 15: reads torrentes; should read barrancas (French: ravins). 

ITI, p. 162, 1. 27: reads ofdos: should read orificio nasal (French: évents ; 
English: blowhole). The error occurs in the early Spanish translations, The 
eachalot has a single blowhole and is thus easily distinguished from other whales. 

IIT, p. 194, 1. 18: reads a veces nasa a ser tal cosa; should read muchas veces 
pasa a pigarra taleosa (French: passe souvent au schiste talqueux). 

IIT, p. 195, 1. 13: reads pyenita; should read picnita. 

ITI, p. 216, first line of table: reads 26; should read 22. 

III, p. 220, second line of table: reads 611,399,415 ; should read 611.399,451. 

III, p. 221, second table, first column: 5,285 should read 6,236 ; 21,674 should 
read 21,678; 23,044 should read 23,034; 24,646 should read 24,645 ; 52,887 should 
read $2,887; second column, sixth line from bottom: 5 should read 6; fourth 
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column, ninth line: 30,836 should read 30,835; last column, first line: 3 should 
read 0. 

III, p. 222, first table, first column, 1. 2: 26,852 should read 26,823; 1. 18: 
409,305 should read 49,305; 1. 19: 46,549 should read 46,459; 1. 20: 50,772 should 
read 59,772; fourth column, 1. 6: 15,927 should read 16,927; second table, first 
column, 1. 3: 194,577 should read 194,579; fourth column, 1. 2: 4 should read 8. 

III, p. 223, first column, 1. 1: 263,601 should read 243,601; 1. 3: 454,175 
should read 434,175; 1. 4: 452,225 should read 452,226 ; 1. 16: 487,421 should read 
487,321; 1. 17: 363,807 should read 463,807; third column, 1. 7: 133,821 should 
read 138,821; 1. 12: 100,830 should read 100,836; 1. 23: 86,486 should read 
84,486; 1, 24: 114,530 should read 114,540; 1. 29: 601,774 should read 177,460; 
1. 30: 60,841 should read 84,172; fourth column, 1. 10: 5 should read 3; 1. 20: 
§ should read 3; 1, 24: 3 should read 2; last column, 1. 21: 4 should read 4. 

III, p. 224, first line of table: 50.320,503 should read 30.820,508. 

III, p. 237, first line of table: 400,000 should read 410,000. 

III, p. 238, table, 1. 1, last item: correct to read 13.835,377; 1, 2, first item: 
correct to read 799,328; 1. 2, eighth item: correct to read 991,981; 1. 2, last item: 
correct to read 8,046,058; 1. 3, first item: correct to read 482,714; 1. 3, second 
item: correct to read 880,828 ; 1. 3, fifth item: correct to read 833,702; 1. 3, sixth 
item: correct to read 668,955; 1. 3, eighth item: correct to read 401,457; 1. 3, 
ninth item: correct to read 285,322; 1. 3, last item: correct to read 5,789,819. 

Vol. III, p. 259, 1. 17: Las vetas ... son por lo general occidentales. The 
French text also has occidentaua—which does not make sense. Correct to read 
accidentales-(German Spatgdange). 

IIT, p. 302, 1. 8: 1797 should read 1805. 

III, p. 302, 1. 9: 25.644,000 should read 27.165,888. 

III, p. 303, first column, 1. 10: correct to read 8.550,785; 1. 11: correct to 
read 9.656,040; 1. 15: correct to read 10.285,000; 1. 16: correct to read 
10,327,500 ; last column, 1. 18: 22.014,699. 

III, p. 304, first column, 1. 10: correct to read 1.037,055 2 4; second column, 
1. 4: correct to read 2.709,167. 

III, p. 305, first table, 1. 5: correct to read 90.529,780; 1. 8: correct to read 
112.828,860. 

III, p. 344, second table, first column, 1. 8: correct to read 1.456,958; last 
column, 1. 5: correct to read 1.299,052. 

III, p. 345, last column, 1. 4: correct to read 372,447; 1. 22: correct to read 
231,256; 1, 25: correct to read 214,740; 1. 28: correct to read 274,416; 1. 29: 
correct to read 286,828. 

III, p. 346, second column, next to last line: correct to read 292,203. 

ITI, p. 359, last line of table: correct total to read 8.161,862. 

III, p. 379, first item: correct to read 1,353.452,000. 

IV, p. 38, 1. 18: reads 800,000; should read 80,000. 

IV, p. 46: add after last line: Jalapa, 120,000 kilogramos, por valor de 
60,000 pesos. 

IV, p. 48: correct total to read 11.589,210. 

IV, p. 50, first table, second column, 1. 1: correct to read 33,316; 1. 11: correct 
to read 1,224; second table, first column, 1. 6: correct to read 431,867; 1. 7: 
correct to read 195. i 

IV, p. 57, second table, first column, 1. 1: correct to read 27,251; 1. 10: correct 
to read 3,959. 
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IV, p. 77, 1. 15: reads 1740; correct to read 1540. 

IV, p. 89, 1. 21: reads 31,114; correct to read 31,144. 

IV, p. 95, last line: reads 1787; correct to read 1778. 

IV, p. 107, 1. 20: correct to read 31,600,000. 

IV, p. 109; last date in table: correct to read 1788. 

IV, p. 169, 1. 17: reads 18 por 100; correct to read 13 por 100. 


El nacimiento del Nuevo Mundo, 1492-1534. Historia y cartografia. 
By Dieco Luis Mouinari. (Buenos Aires: Editorial Kapelusz y 
Cia., 1941. Pp. 199; 50 pp. of maps. Illustrated. Cloth, $7.50.) 
This is the best general history of the discovery of America that 

has appeared since the Discovery of North America by Harrisse; and 

it is more comprehensive and critical than the work of Harrisse. Dr. 

Molinari has brought to bear a combination of deep scholarship, 

boundless energy, and saving common sense on the various Colum- 

bian problems, and on the subsequent voyages along the coasts of 
both Americas until 1534. The earlier chapters, covering the actual 
discovery, were first printed in the codperative Historia de la Nacién 

Argentina, Vol. II, to which scholars must still go for the scholarly 

apparatus; unfortunately Hl nacimiento is very slenderly annotated. 
While another scholar of the Argentine, Dr. Rémulo D. Carbia, 

has been out-Vignauding Vignaud to the point where his readers 
wonder whether there really was such a person as Columbus, and are 
almost inclined to write off Las Casas as a ghost writer, Dr. Molinari 
has buttressed the tradicionalista view of Columbus and his voyages 
by a fresh examination of the sources, and an impeccable historical 
canon. Anyone who imagines that the authenticity of the Toscanelli 
correspondence was demolished by Vignaud, is invited to read Dr. 

Molinari’s reconstruction. He brings out the interest of Toscanelli in 

two mysterious envoys from the Far East (as they claimed to be), 

and shows the significant connection between the curious language of 

Columbus’s Letter of Credence from the sovereigns, and the letters of 

the Florentine physician. To the question of who inserted which pos- 

tils in the Imago Mundi and the Historia Rerum in the Biblioteca 

Colombina, he brings a fresh and convincing demonstration that 

Christopher Columbus always prefaced his important postils and 

other writings by a small cross; and this same cross is found at the 

head of the Toscanelli letter in the back of Columbus’s copy of the 

Historia Rerum, although it is mysteriously absent from Vignaud’s 

‘*faesimile’’ of the document. 

The post-Columbian portion of this book is a summary and anal- 
ysis of the later voyages to America, and of those of Magellan, Loaysa 
and Diego Garcia to the Spice Islands. It is a pity that these able, 
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informing and original chapters are not annotated, for the routes of 
Vespucci on his later voyages, of Solis and of others, are so open to 
diverse interpretations, that one wishes to know the process by which 
the author reached his conclusions. Dr. Molinari shows himself more 
favorable than any earlier Spanish writer to the claims of the Portu- 
guese, and he restores Sebastian Cabot to the eminence from which 
Harrisse so rudely thrust him half a century ago. 

Dr. Molinari and his publishers have tried a notable experiment 
in bookmaking. Near the back of the book, between text and index, 
are fifty beautiful maps in four colors, illustrating all the voyages 
from Columbus to Cabrillo. Unfortunately these maps are very faulty 
in execution. Those illustrating Columbus’s voyages, founded largely 
on Navarrete, treat the long discarded Turks Island landfall with 
respect, extend the Admiral’s route too far west along Cuba, and 
even enter the breaking shoals in mid-ocean reported by an imagina- 
tive naval officer in 1802. Although the reader is warned against the 
authenticity of some reputed sail-tracks by question marks, several 
other routes of discoverers that are purely conjectural, or of which 
only the starting and finishing points are known, such as Columbus’s 
return passages in 1496 and 1504, Ponce de Leén’s voyage to Florida, 
and that of Esteban Gomez, are laid down with the same certainty as 
those of which we have exact data. Gaspar Corte-Real is carried 
right to the mouth of Hudson’s Bay; John Cabot on his first voyage 
sails from Cape Race to Cape Chidley and back, although most au- 
thorities are agreed that his landfall was on Cape Breton Island and 
that he did not proceed beyond Nova Scotia before returning; Basti- 
das is credited with the discovery of the Gulf of San Blas, although 
it is almost certain that he sailed no further west than the Gulf of 
Darien. The best maps are those that illustrate, in considerable de- 
tail, the voyage of Magellan, and of the sub-equatorial voyages of 
1525-1540. 

S. E. Morison. 

Lieutenant Commander, U. 8S. N. R. 


Bolivar: The Life of an Idealist. By Emm Lupwie. (New York: 
Alliance Book Corporation, 1942. Pp. xi, 362. $3.50.) 


This is a masterly work on the immortal Liberator. It is not 
merely that the author has written an excellent piece of literature. 
The world has come to expect masterpieces of literature from Emil 
Ludwig. The work before us is masterly rather because of the genius 
displayed in interpreting this great historic figure. It is comforting, 
at least it is comforting to reviewer, to find an author who dares to 
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make the comparisons and contrasts which Ludwig does in this work. 
Many of our authors are too timid to say what is on their minds in 
dealing with great personalities such as that of Bolivar. This series 
of masterly portraits is by far the best appraisal of the life and work 
of the illustrious son of Venezuela thus far written in any language. 
It is the work of the artist Emil Ludwig at his best! 

Ludwig finds that Bolivar is a bundle of contradictions and ver- 
satilities. To him Bolivar is above all else the poet, the seer, the lover. 
Bolivar is the amateur who by daring emerges the victor in many of 
the crises in the war for the liberation of Spanish South America. It is 
unfortunate that the author should have allowed himself to fall into 
the habit, so common among the uninformed these days, to speak only 
of South America, as though South America and Latin America were 
synonymous. Simon Bolivar does not belong merely to South Amer- 
ica, or even to Spanish America. He belongs to the whole Spanish 
race—in North and Central as well as in South America, and even 
to Old Spain herself. And by all means also to the Caribbean. We 
may, on the other hand, readily agree with Ludwig that Simén Boli- 
var was the American, as contrasted with José de San Martin who 
was the European. 

The author deals first with Bolivar as the dandy, the rich young 
man, let loose in the world in order to find himself and the stage for 
his endeavors. A man early attracted to women, married at the age 
of nineteen, widower at the age of twenty, and a playboy with women 
forever thereafter. Ludwig names some of the more famous of these 
clinging creatures but admits there were many more besides. The 
reviewer is surprised to find Ludwig ignoring the rumors in and 
about old Chuquisaca of the mother of Bolivar’s son. Bolivar was the 
lover always, a veritable slave of the grande passion, loving the réle 
of the idol of the fair damsels the whole world over. Instance his 
intense satisfaction at being waited upon by fair women: having 
wreaths placed upon his brow by the fair ones, and tripping ‘‘the 
light fantastic toe’’ all hours of the night and morning. 

No less interesting is Ludwig’s interpretation of his hero in the 
period which he calls ‘‘The Ordeal.’’ This is the period in which the 
young American returns to America after his second voyage to Bu- 
rope with his tutor. This tutor had been gaining an ever-increasing 
dominance over him. The young man is anxious to put into practice 
in his homeland many of the ideas of his tutor and of the many 
famous men whom he had met and others whose works he had studied. 
He seeks to elevate his countrymen of Spanish America, and the 
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whole world, to the place dreamed of for them by the immortal Mon- 
tesquieu, Rousseau, and Alexander von Humboldt et al. 

The author draws a series of portraits of Bolivar the Liberator 
with the touch of the genius. Here again Ludwig makes his hero 
intensely human. Indeed it is in his ability to make Bolivar so in- 
tensely human that Ludwig triumphs. In this part of the work Lud- 
wig draws a remarkable contrast between Bolivar and San Martin. 
He is eminently fair to both men. He sees in them two very, very 
different personalities. He points out the weaknesses as well as the 
greatness in both: Bolivar growing ever more and more avid of power 
for power’s sake, San Martin who never quite arrives, at least in his 
greatest endeavors. Men who do not trust the people, but who want 
the people to seize upon the movement for independence and bring it 
to a successful end. Bolivar receives at the hands of Ludwig a very 
full treatment as ‘‘The Dictator.’’ The ‘‘Guayaquil Question”’ re- 
ceives an excellent appraisal. It is in the solution of this question 
that many of us find it so difficult to defend Bolivar. We see in him 
in this delicately complex question so much that is a downright raw 
disregard for fairness that marks much of his career as dictator. Then 
there is the work of the Dictator Bolivar in Lower and Upper Peru, 
too well known to need comment here. Here emerges Bolivar as the 
Dictator par excellence, everything to be molded to one great end: 
the unification of the whole of the Americas, not excepting even 
Greenland. 

And finally there is the portrait of Bolivar as the ‘‘Don Quixote’’ 
of the Americas. How aptly Ludwig treats him in this réle! Again 
Ludwig introduces, as he has done before each of the other four 
chapters, a thought from his favorite poet Goethe. Very apt it is, 
too. Goethe declares: ‘‘Only he who is most sensitive can be most 
severe. He must steel himself with tough armor to protect himself 
against harsh blows; and very often this armor becomes too heavy 
for him.’’ This is the period of tragedies. Here Ludwig contrasts 
Bolivar with Napoleon. He finds that Bolivar was much more the 
puppet of philosophy than was Napoleon. He finds that the work of 
Bolivar was constructive whereas Napoleon was destructive. The re- 
viewer is unable to accept this verdict of the learned author. Much as 
the reviewer would like to give the greater credit to Bolivar he is 
obliged to say that of the two men Napoleon dreamed the greater 
dreams and set the seal of approval upon greater liberating move- 
ments. Both men were alike in that they feared anarchy above all 
else. Both wanted highly centralized governments so long as the 
people concerned needed them. The reviewer would even go so far 
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as to say that Bolivar like Napoleon wanted the countries which he 
helped to liberate come under his own native country. But, as with 
Napoleon, there was the revolt among the very people whom he had 
liberated: in Bolivia, founded and named after him, the return of 
his beloved Sucre to Venezuela to be assassinated only a few months 
before he himself died, and the rise to power of two men for whom 
he had done so much: Andrés Santa Cruz in Bolivia and Juan José 
Flores in Ecuador. Then came the end at Santa Marta, and freedom, 
and glory. 

The mechanics of printing and binding are good. There is a pic- 
ture of Bolivar on the flyleaf, the only pictorial material in the book. 
The publishers have failed, as so many of even our very best pub- 
lishers fail, to print the Spanish words, proper as well as common 
words, correctly. Some day it is to be hoped that publishers will 
learn that there are words that cannot be accurately Anglicized. 

N. ANDREW N. CLEVEN. 

University of Pittsburgh. 


The Inter-American System: A Canadian View. By JoHn P. Hum- 
PHREY. (Toronto: Canadian Institute of International Affairs, 
1942. Pp. xi, 329. $3.00.) 


This is an historical interpretation and contemporary analysis of 
the Pan-American movement to see what part Canada ought to play 
in it, if any. The author has shown great skill and accuracy in sum- 
marizing the multifarious activities of Pan-Americanism: the nine 
diplomatic conferences, the treaties and conventions, now nearly a 
hundred; the infinite litany of resolutions, declarations, reeommenda- 
tions, tributes and homages; the 159 special conferences; and the 
fifty-one inter-American organizations. One marvels at the ingenuity 
with which he has been able to extract the meaning of these and com- 
press it into a few chapters. 

Most international lawyers are indifferent historians and most 
historians weak lawyers. This professor of law is no exception. He 
shows a refracted historical perspective in assessing the development 
of the United States as a Continental Republic and the resulting sig- 
nificance of its power for freedom today. He fails to see that the 
United States historically has been a bulwark against imperialism in 
the New World, rather than a selfish practitioner of it. He does not 
understand the real nature of that imperialism which developed be- 
tween 1898 and 1921, nor the reasons for its liquidation between 1921 
and 1936. He reflects constantly and uncritically questionable in- 
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dictments like ‘‘Yankee imperialism’’ and ‘‘dollar diplomacy.’’ One 
example of such loose innuendo is the statement (p. 112): ‘‘The five 
Central American republics, however, were to be denied the right of 
revolution until after the Montevideo Conference.’’ The fact is that 
the five Central American nations denied it to themselves, by the 
quintuple treaties of 1907, and 1922, and the United States supported 
them as long as that treaty régime lasted, until 1934. If the United 
States had recognized revolutionary governments in Central America 
during this period, the same spirit would doubtless be quick to accuse 
the United States of frustrating their effort for constitutional stabil- 
ity! It is difficult to see how the Government at Washington could 
decently have withheld its moral support from the Central American 
regional peace structure. Numerous other unsympathetic asides do 
not seem to be quite fair historically. 

After examining the whole inter-American structure the author 
finds it now good, a practical example of regional confederation, and 
under the leadership of the United States a possible regional unit in 
a new world organization. He concludes that Canada, together with 
the other American nations, must work for the creation of an or- 
ganized international community based on the principles of justice 
and democracy. ‘‘In so doing she will be serving her own best in- 
terest, the interest of the hemisphere, and ultimately the interest of 
the universal world community.’’ The book was written before Pearl 
Harbor. 

SamvuEt Frage Bemis. 

Yale University. 


South America and Hemisphere Defense. By J. Frep Rippy. (Baton 
Rouge: Louisiana State University Press, 1941. Pp. xi, 101. 
Cloth, $1.50.) 


The mechanical features of this neat little volume harmonize per- 
fectly with the author’s clear conciseness in presenting to his au- 
dience and his readers the minimal essentials for an appreciation of 
the place of South America in the broad picture of our country’s 
foreign policy. It comprises a brief introduction and four lectures 
which were delivered in 1941 as the third in Louisiana State Univer- 
sity’s series, the Walter Lynwood Fleming Lectures in Southern His- 
tory. 

In the first three lectures, ‘‘The Evolution of the American Sys- 
tem,’’ ‘‘Resources and Politics of South America,’’ and ‘‘Commercial 
Relations,’’ Professor Rippy skillfully summarizes material which, in 
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the main, he had already presented to the public in an extended list 
of works, Latin America in World Politics, and others. 

The ‘‘meatiest’’ of the lectures is the last, ‘‘ Tierra Dorada.’’ Here 
the consequences of Professor Beard’s ‘‘Golden Glow’’ of the 1920’s, 
insofar as it related to South America, are described with a wealth of 
suggestive and sometimes startling figures. Its careful reading is 
recommended to all who are interested in knowing how to win debtors 
and influence investors. If you wish to secure a monopoly of the flota- 
tion of loans in a country, try offering the president’s son $416,000 to 
assist you. It may secure you the rich privilege of selling $90,000,000 
of bonds at a profit of 5 to 7.8 per cent! Professor Rippy observes 
that ‘‘The bankers themselves must have been astonished at the easy 
profits accumulated through these transactions. The United States 
was filled with gilded innocents; only engraved paper was needed to 
rub gold from them’’ (p. 92). That this condition of affairs has been 
fundamentally altered is made clear in the author’s three-point com- 
parison of the new with the former financing system in South Amer- 
ica: ‘‘(1) The contribution to the development of South America and 
the rest of Latin America was being made by all the people of the 
United States and not merely by those who once indulged in the pur- 
chase of bonds. (2) The motive for the investment was not the high- 
est return on the capital but the security and general welfare of Latin 
America. (3) The investment bankers were deprived of their feast ; 
they had no spread at all. Perhaps Latin-American grafters were also 
excluded’’ (p. 100). 

The special student will be disappointed that the volume is not 
equipped with the usual academic aids of footnotes and bibliography, 
but those omissions are, under the circumstances, understandable. A 
critic who wished to carp might question the use of the word ‘‘de- 
fense’’ in the title, for that matter is involved only very indirectly. 
But such criticisms are decidedly minor. The book is an excellent 
brief statement of the political and economic relations of the United 
States with the countries of South America. 

Watt Stewart. 

New York State College for Teachers, Albany, N. Y. 


The Fight for the Panama Route: The Story of the Spooner Act and 
the Hay-Herrdn Treaty. By Dwicur Carrott Miner. (New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1940. Pp. xv, 469. $4.00.) 


This comprehensive volume contains a scholarly and detailed ac- 
count of the struggle between the proponents of the canal routes 
through Panama and Nicaragua, and of the acquisition of the Panama 
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Canal Zone by the United States. The author has treated the complex 
story of the period from 1898 to 1904 in great detail, after having 
covered the span from Christopher Columbus to William McKinley 
necessarily rather sketchily in two introductory chapters. The first 
phase of the ‘‘ Battle of the Routes,’’ which ended in temporary vic- 
tory for the supporters of Panama with the signing of the Spooner 
Act, is depicted in the next two chapters. The remaining seven chap- 
ters pertain to the negotiating of the Hay-Herrén treaty and its 
defeat in Colombia, the revolution in Panama, and the negotiation 
and ratification of the Hay-Bunau-Varilla Treaty. 

Very little of the information in this volume is unavailable else- 
where in printed form, but the clear interpretation and the detailed 
presentation make the work valuable. Practically no important fac- 
tor of the interesting machinations and dramatic incidents is omitted. 
The political and personal contests in the United States, the negotia- 
tions with England that led to the Hay-Pauncefote Treaty, the activi- 
ties of William Nelson Cromwell and Philippe Bunau-Varilla, the 
vacillation and cupidity of Colombian leaders, the lack of any attempt 
at understanding between Americans and Colombians, the revolution 
in Panama, and the hasty acquisition of the Canal Zone are treated 
appropriately and skillfully. The thorough analysis of the Colombian 
side of the story is particularly well done. 

The author appears to have examined most of the available 
sources, printed and manuscript, and most of the secondary works 
bearing upon his subject. Several useful monographs and magazine 
articles seem to have escaped his attention. Perhaps the Tomas 
Herran Papers in the possession of Georgetown University might have 
contributed to the story. 

The reviewer believes that an author usually should give the full 
name of a person when the person is first mentioned in a book. This 
author often failed to bother with that detail and he sometimes neg- 
lected it in his index (Bowlin, Burnside, Coghlan, Corea, Du Bois, 
Glass, Hatfield, Hornby, Hubbard, Iglesias, Lull, McLean, Malm- 
ros, Pedrarias, Pinto, Pinzén, Potter, Rodriguez, Sanchez, Tascén, 
Young). Occasionally he conveniently omitted incomplete names 
from the index (Lamar, Cambon, Dichman, Alban, Andrade, Zarate). 
Other names given in full fail to appear in the index (Samuel Lewis, 
Gerardo Lewis, Angel Maria Herrera, Julio J. Fabrega, Samuel Quin- 
tero C., Alejandro V. Orillaec, Pompilio Gutiérrez, Maria de la Ossa). 
The reviewer was somewhat confused at times by the author’s appar- 
ent inconsistencies in the use of names. For example, the index con- 
tains ‘‘Caballero, Lucas E. Nieto, see Nieto Caballero,’’ and ‘‘Nieto 
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Caballero, Lucas E.’’ In the text one finds Lucas Caballero, Lucas 
E. Nieto Caballero, Nieto Caballero, and L. E. Nieto Caballero, in the 
order given. One wonders if Boyd, Manuel Espinosa B., and Manuel 
Espinosa B. Boyd refer to the same person. 

The reviewer noted some carelessness in the use of quotations. For 
instance, two errors appear in the quotation on p. 145, four errors in 
that on pp. 340-341, nine errors in that on pp. 350-351, and three 
errors in the quotations on p. 375. The maps are poorly executed and 
inadequate. The reviewer also disapproves of the use by Dr. Allan 
Nevins in his excellent foreword of the phrase ‘‘the North American 
acquisition of the Panama Canal Zone.’’ If the acquisition had been 
made by Brazil, would Dr. Nevins refer to it as the South American 
acquisition ? 

Perhaps some of the faultfinding of the reviewer is petty. Cer- 
tainly the defects mentioned do not materially detract from the main 
story. The author has produced a meritorious and exceedingly useful 
study of this national and international controversy, and has made a 
solid contribution to the historiography of the Central American 
canal problems. 

Wituram D. McCain. 

Department of Archives and History, 

Jackson, Mississippi. 


The Gaucho. Cattle Hunter, Cavalryman, Ideal of Romance. By 
MapauinE Wauuls Nicnorts. (Durham: N. C.: Duke University 
Press, 1942. Pp. ix, 152. $3.00.) 


To many the term ‘‘gaucho”’ is largely the Argentine equivalent 
of the Spanish vaquero, and this peculiar type to which it applies is 
often likened to the western cowboy of North America. Like the latter 
the real gaucho of the Pampas has become obscured by a veil of ro- 
mance which has enveloped him since the prosaic inventions of the 
barbed-wire fence and the windmill doomed him to extinction. Now 
he appears in retrospect a colorful figure symbolizing the ideals of 
self-sufficient independence, stoic courage and personal freedom; cast 
in this heroic and glamorous mold he lives on in the hearts and pop- 
ular fiction of the Plata peoples. In her slim volume Dr. Nichols has 
performed a useful service by limning in sharp outline the true gau- 
cho, the gaucho of history rather than the gaucho of imagination or 
nostalgia. If this primitive type did begin in La Plata as a trans- 
planted Spanish vaquero and ended as a cattle hand of the Argentine 
plains, it is the intermediate stage which represents the authentic 
gaucho. The latter came into being as a class during the second half 
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of the eighteenth century when he found it to his marked advantage 
to become an illegal hunter of hides which could be exchanged for 
desirable contraband goods smuggled into the Plata region by French, 
English, Dutch and Portuguese traders evading the monopolistic con- 
trol of Spain. The gaucho was, in fact, an outlaw scorned and de- 
spised by those who were not averse to availing themselves of his 
extraordinary skills as a horseman and hunter of cattle; though the 
more respectable elements of society were not above profiting from 
the gaucho’s activities, they continued to regard him as an outcast. 
The extreme crudity and barbarity of the gaucho resulting from his 
existence outside the pale of the law and civilization made him an 
example of a reversion to the primitive on the frontier. Not until 
this class spectacularly proved its worth in the War of Independence 
against Spain did it emerge from the réle of frontier badmen and 
assume that of national heroes. But with this apotheosis the gaucho 
began slowly but surely his backward trek to the status of a hired 
eattle hand, for the decreeing of direct and open trade transformed 
his former contraband activities into honest work and already other 
factors pointed to his ultimate extinction as a type. 

Dr. Nichols’ book is divided into two parts, one expositive, the 
other bibliographical, the latter occupying over half of the book. In 
an introduction and eight chapters, some of which are limited to three 
or four pages, the gaucho is defined, and his manner of living, the 
pastoral society in which he found himself, the vaquerias, contraband 
traders, his part as a frontiersman and in war are each described suc- 
cessively. In the final chapter the ‘‘Gaucho of Romance’’ is treated 
rather sketchily considering how greatly this figure permeates the 
Argentine imagination and letters. Indeed, contrary to the usual sit- 
uation, one feels that the book suffers from overcondensation and 
that some of the wealth of material indicated in the footnotes might 
with advantage be shifted into the text. 

The long bibliographical part is itself divided into two sections, one 
of 378 items relating to the ‘‘real’’ gaucho, and the other listing 1,053 
works of criticism, imagination, art and music of the ‘‘Gaucho of 
Romance.’’ There are doubtless some omissions of useful articles and 
monographs, but both the general reader and the specialist have am- 
ple reason to be grateful to the author for placing within their reach 
such a compact and indispensable reference work characterized by 
painstaking research on a subject of such genuine human interest. 

Irvine A. LEONARD. 

University of Michigan. 
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Historia de la Nacién Argentina (desde los origenes hasta la organi- 
zacion definitiva en 1862). Edited by Ricarpo LEvENr. (Buenos 
Aires: Imprenta de la Universidad, 1941, 1942. Vols. IX and X. 
Pp. xix, 774, and xvii, 915.) 


These impressive volumes are a continuation of the monumental 
work of Argentina’s National Academy of History the first volume 
of which appeared in 1936. (For comment on Vol. III see the Re- 
view, XVIII, 255, 256.) Under the direction of Professor Levene, the 
historians who have contributed to these volumes have maintained 
the high standard set by their predecessors. 

Volume IX is subtitled ‘‘ Historia de las Provincias,’’ Volume X, 
“‘Historia de las Provincias, limites interprovinciales y Territorios 
Nacionales.’’ The collaborators in the preparation of the former, with 
the subjects they treated, were Angel Acufa, Corrientes; César Pérez 
Colman y Antonio Sagarna, Entre Rios; Manuel M. Cervera y José 
Luis Busaniche, Santa Fé; Antonio Salvadores y Roberto H. Mar- 
fany, Buenos Aires; Enrique Martinez Paz, Cordoba; Alfredo Gar- 
garo, Santiago del Estero; Manuel Lizondo Barda, Tucuman. Au- 
thors of the latter volume were Julio Raffo de la Reta y Edmundo 
Correas, Mendoza; Juan Rémulo Fernandez y Margarita Mugnos de 
Escudero, San Juan; Reynaldo A. Pastor y Victor Sad, San Luis; 
Dardo de la Vega Diaz, La Rioja; P. Alfonso de la Vega, Catamarca ; 
Miguel Sola y Atilio Cornejo, Salta; P. Miguel Angel Vergara y Julio 
Aramburu, Jujuy; y Alfredo Gargaro y Hernan F. Gémez, the ques- 
tions of interprovincial limits and the National Territories. 

These scholars are or were professors of history in colleges of their 
respective provinces, directors of museums, or occupants of other high 
positions. The recognition which they have already achieved and the 
fact that they have worked under the direction of Argentina’s dean 
of historical letters, inspires beforehand a considerable degree of con- 
fidence in their work. A reading of portions of these volumes is suffi- 
cient to prove that this confidence is not misplaced. One must expect 
that the collaboration of so large a number of writers will produce 
a result that is not completely uniform in excellence, but here the 
level is high. 

A positive beginning has here been made at cultivating the field 
which, with us, has produced our large, and sometimes rich, harvest 
of state and local histories. In Argentina this is a particularly fertile 
field, since national unity was not actually consummated until half 
a century after the movement for independence was inaugurated. 
Highly dramatic and thus intensely interesting is a great part of the 
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story of interprovincial wars, of the struggles of rival caudillos, of 
contests between the central government and different provinces or 
groups of provinces. Sometimes the story is told with less detail than 
one could wish, but the details can be added later. Here is an ad- 
mirable and solid framework for future historical building. 

Of particular interest to non-Argentine scholars will be the bib- 
liographies appended to each chapter. Though original documents 
and newspapers have not been neglected, the greater part of the bib- 
liographical items are standard secondary works. 


In his prologue to the two volumes, the director general writes, 
‘“‘This publication will be influential, or so we hope, in the reform 
of the history programs of our educational institutes in the sense that 
they ought to include the history of the Provinces and National Ter- 
ritories.’’ One may well expect that this will be the case. 

The typography is excellent. The illustrations—portraits of pro- 
vincial leaders, facsimiles of documents, signatures, and title pages, 
contemporary scenes—are numerous and enlightening. The sole criti- 
cism of the mechanies of the work that can justly be made is that the 
binding is rather insubstantial for such heavy volumes. But this is a 
very minor criticism of an excellent and highly important work for 
which all those concerned deserve high praise. 

Watt STEWART. 

New York State College for Teachers. 


The Man Who Sold Lowisiana: The Career of Frangois Barbé-Mar- 
bois. By E. Wiuson Lyon. (Norman: University of Oklahoma 
Press, 1942. Pp. xix, 240. $2.75.) 


‘‘This book,’’ the author tells us, ‘‘is the first full-length study 
of Barbé-Marbois ever to appear in any language.’’ Well, let it pass 
for that. But the sketch in the Biographie universelle (Michaud) can 
hardly be called skimpy or indeed unsatisfactory, and the same may 
be said of the sketch by Lucien Delabrousse in La Grande Encyclo- 
pédie. What the reviewer readily concedes is that Dr. Lyon has given 
us a fresh study of Barbé-Marbois, based on primary sources, and 
that he has made the dry bones of history live again. 

Barbé-Marbois, son of a merchant, was born in 1745; he died 
ninety-two years later a marquis and peer. From Louis XV to Louis 
Philippe he was almost continuously in the service of the various 
sovereigns and governments of France. He was secretary to the sec- 
ond French legation to the United States; he was on intimate terms 
of friendship with many of the founding fathers of our republic; 
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while here he married the daughter of the governor of Pennsylvania. 
He left the United States to become intendant in the French colony 
of St. Domingue. After a stormy career in France during the Revo- 
lution, which culminated in his exile to the penal colony of Guiana, 
he became minister of the public treasury under Napoleon. He nego- 
tiated the sale of Louisiana in 1803 and regarded his part in this 
transaction as the greatest event of his career. He was the financial 
genius back of the Napoleonic wars. Under the Restoration he sat in 
the Chamber of Peers and exerted his influence on the side of modera- 
tion. The July Revolution of 1830 caught him napping; but he 
quickly adjusted himself, as was his wont under such circumstances, 
and served the new dynasty as loyally as he had served the old. The 
story of his life illustrates the rich opportunity open to the man of 
parts and good judgment in a period of upheaval. 

Dr. Lyon must have enjoyed greatly the preparation of this neat 
little book. He spent the summer of 1937 in France ransacking the 
various archives of Paris and the Bibliothéque Nationale for perti- 
nent material; he consulted the departmental archives in regions 
where Barbé-Marbois owned property and frequently sojourned, and 
he made pleasant contacts with scholarly Frenchmen who were able 
to facilitate his research; and in the United States he turned over 
manuscript material in several depositories. He seemed to know in 
advance what material was pertinent, for every item falls neatly into 
place in the flowing narrative. The reader rises from a perusal of the 
book with a clear mental picture of Barbé-Marbois, not stiff and for- 
malized, but human and vitalized, against an adequate but not over- 
emphasized background of revolution and reaction and revolution 
again. 

MircHELL B. GARRETT. 

University of North Carolina. 


Desarrollo politico y social de Chile desde la constitucién de 1833. By 
Ricarpo Donoso. (Santiago de Chile: Imprenta Universitaria, 
1942. Pp. 211. Paper.) 


This small volume on the political and social development of Chile 
since 1833 was prepared as a section of the Historia de América 
edited by Dr. Ricardo Levene of Argentina. It is now reprinted by 
the author with some additional material. Sr. Donoso, director of the 
National Archive at Santiago, is one of the most active of the younger 
generation of Chilean historians. In this essay he has presented a 
readable and concise survey of the course of Chilean history from 
1833 to 1937. Particular attention is given to indicating the char- 
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acter and contribution of those who have played the leading rdéles in 
the shifting scenes of this century of republican experience. In turn 
there are discussed the phases through which the history of the coun- 
try has passed: conservative oligarchy, liberal oligarchy, presiden- 
tialism, parliamentary oligarchy, military anarchy and the return to 
legality. There is also a chapter on the War of the Pacific and an 
added one on the boundary questions which have occurred with neigh- 
boring republics. 

In dealing with contemporary history and attempting to appraise 
actions of living political leaders the work of the historian is apt to 
encounter criticism. Sr. Donoso has not escaped. The most severe 
critic apparently is ex-president Alessandri, who, under the title His- 
toria de América: Rectificaciones al tomo IX (Santiago, 1941), has 
written an extensive defense of his activities taking exception to the 
presentation of Sr. Donoso. As a result the author has appended to 
the volume a refutation, in which he vigorously maintains the strict 
accuracy of his statements. A list of the outstanding historical works 
on Chile is included. 

Roscoe R. Hiuu. 

Washington, D. C. 


Gabriel Garcia Moreno y el Ecuador de su tiempo. By RicHarp Pat- 
TEE. (Quito: Editorial Ecuatoriana, 1941. Pp. xx, 437.) 


This is really a biography of Ecuador, 1830-1875, with special em- 
phasis on the life and constructive work of the great dictator-states- 
man, Gabriel Garcia Moreno. 

Four chapters are devoted to the treatment of the country, its 
people, and political history to 1860. Then comes a discussion of the 
early life and training of Garcia Moreno, his system, his religious 
reforms, the crisis with Colombia and Peru, and the growth of in- 
ternal opposition. 

Chapter XI is a summary and an appraisal of the first adminis- 
tration. The interregnum, the Constitution of 1869, and the second 
administration are covered in four chapters—followed by a general 
appraisal of the second administration. The assassination story of 
August 6, 1875, is recounted in an admirably detached manner. Epi- 
logo (Chapter XVIII) concludes the work. 

It is difficult to see how a biography of such a controversial figure 
as Garcia Moreno could be ‘‘absolutamente objectivo.’’ However, Dr. 
Pattee’s appraisal of him attempts a fair balance between the wor- 
shipers and detractors. ‘‘Garcia Moreno es el personaje tenebroso y 
sombrio, el villano de la historia o el caracter luminoso y preclaro, 
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paladin de la verdad, segiin las dos versiones que generalmente cir- 
culan.’’ (P. 2.) ‘‘Garcia Moreno, obviamente, no fué ni santo ni 
diablo, sino hombre de cualidades indiscutibles, de arranques extra- 
ordinarios y una visién y actuacién preclaras.’’ (P. 427.) 

The ‘‘Garcian’’ system was authoritarian—not necessarily totali- 
tarian. Conservatism meant authority, liberalism meant individual- 
ism. Therefore, individual liberty must be sacrificed to the principle 
of collective authority. Liberalism itself was merely the doctrine of 
illusion. Such a philosophy would clearly justify the dictator’s arbi- 
trary and bloody purges of his political enemies. 

The constructive work of Garcia Moreno makes better reading. 
He was an indefatigible worker. His vigilance was proverbial, his 
scientific spirit evident in most of his acts. His life was all action 
and energy. Although his judgment and severity might be criticized, 
his sincerity was above question. (Chapter XVIII.) 

EK. T. Parks. 

Berea College. 


Trade and Peace with Old Spain, 1667-1750. A Study of the Influ- 
ence of Commerce on Anglo-Spanish Diplomacy in the First Half 
of the Eighteenth Century. By Jean O. Mclacuuan. With a 
foreword by Harold Temperley. (Cambridge: Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press, 1940. Pp. xvi, 249. $3.50.) 


This compact and scholarly volume started as an outgrowth of 
‘‘Professor Temperley’s article in the Transactions of the Royal His- 
torical Society on ‘The Causes of the War of Jenkins’ Ear.’’’ The 
author further states that this article ‘‘. . . solved one problem bril- 
liantly but there remained several points which were not quite clear, 
and the attempt to clarify these ultimately led to an investigation of 
Anglo-Spanish relations during half a century.’’ The definite contri- 
bution claimed for the work is ‘‘that the trade of Old Spain and the 
Mediterranean was, at the dawn of the eighteenth century, always 
more important to England than the trade of New Spain and of the 
West Indies.’’ Miss McLachlan had access to the South Sea Com- 
pany Papers, now in the W. L. Clements Library of the University of 
Michigan, and hence gives a view of the Company as partially guilty 
of provoking the ‘‘War of Jenkins’ Ear.’’ However, a reading of 
both foreword and introduction makes it seem evident that Miss Me- 
Lachlan did not visit the archives of Spain, in Simancas, Madrid and 
Sevilla in person but, rather, depended on officials in these reposi- 
tories to supply her with copies of documents. As a result her con- 
clusions, while novel and exciting, lack the conclusive quality that a 
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complete survey of the diplomatic interchange would give. It is to 
be hoped, in this connection, that Professor E. G. Hildner, Jr., of 
Illinois College, who actually surveyed the records in both England 
and Spain, in their full sweep, may be able to publish his results— 
somewhat at variance on the American vs. European influence with 
the version of the author of this book—at a not too distant date in 
the future. The work is most carefully edited and save for the fact 
that the authoress was ‘‘England-bound,’’ is a most useful contribu- 
tion to the scant body of studies in the field. 
ARTHUR 8. AITON. 
University of Michigan. 


The Defenses of Spanish Florida, 1565 to 1763. By VERNE E. CHATE- 
LAIN. [Carnegie Institution of Washington, Publication No. 511.] 
(Washington: Carnegie Institution of Washington, 1940. Pp. vii, 
192. Maps. Cloth, $2.75; paper, $2.50.) 


So fruitless and costly had been early Spanish attempts to occupy 
Florida that in 1561 it was officially decided not to waste more blood 
and treasure in efforts to colonize it. This decision was hurriedly 
reversed, however, when the next year French Huguenots settled on 
the St. Johns River and became a threat to the treasure fleets passing 
through the New Bahama Channel and to the valuable colonies to the 
south and west. Pedro Menéndez de Avilés was immediately dis- 
patched to drive out the French and to secure Florida against further 
intrusion. By 1567 garrisons were established on both sides of the 
peninsula and well up the Atlantic coast, and within twenty years they 
were supplemented by mission stations. It was hoped that agriculture 
could be developed to make the colony self-supporting, but this failed 
to materialize and throughout the first Spanish period Florida re- 
mained a land of missions and presidios dependent on a subsidy from 
New Spain. During the first century after Menéndez de Avilés the 
number of priests and soldiers combined scarcely reached three hun- 
dred, so that the Franciscan friars who worked among the Indians 
constituted the main defense of the frontier. More reliance was placed 
on the military after 1670 when the Carolinians became a serious men- 
ace to the missions, but the change of policy came too late to save 
those of Guale and Apalache, which, by 1705, were destroyed, and 
with them Spain’s hold on the territory outside the Florida peninsula. 
The defense system was then recast; the number of soldiers was in- 
creased and that of the friars diminished, more adequate financial 
support for the colony was made available, and St. Augustine was 
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made one of the best fortified points in America in order to protect 
Cuba, the New Bahama Channel and the Caribbean area more effec- 
tively. 

In 1936 the St. Augustine Historical Program, working in con- 
junction with the Carnegie Institution of Washington, began a sys- 
tematic collection of material for Florida history, and the investiga- 
tion and preservation of historical sites, buildings and other re- 
mains, and planned a series of studies on the subject. The predomi- 
nantly military character of Florida during the first Spanish period 
makes it appropriate that the first of the series should be The De- 
fenses of Florida, 1565 to 1763. 

In this book Mr. Chatelain has traced the development of Spain’s 
policy in Florida and its relation to the empire as a whole. Sinte 
every phase of life in the colony was intimately connected with de- 
fense, abundant space has been devoted to economic, political, social 
and religious as well as geographical and strategical problems. The 
greater part of the work, however, is devoted to fortifications in and 
around St. Augustine, one chapter stressing the military considera- 
tions which led to the selection of this town as the capital of Spanish 
Florida, while three others give the history of the military structures 
erected there. The Castillo de San Marcos and its predecessors re- 
ceive the most attention. 

The text is supplemented by voluminous well-prepared notes and 
twenty-two maps, all but four of which were taken from originals 
made between 1593 and 1791. On the other hand, one senses an in- 
completeness in the descriptions of fortifications outside St. Augus- 
tine, which have not undergone the thorough investigation provided 
for by the St. Augustine Historical Program. Mr. Chatelain himself 
points out the need for a study of the influence of Havana fortifica- 
tions on those of Florida. His predilection for things Spanish has 
undoubtedly been his sustaining motive in the painstaking collection 


f material for the present volume. 
Ms P Duvon CLouGH CorBITT. 


Candler College. 


Revolt of the Pueblo Indians of New Mexico and Otermin’s At- 
tempted Reconquest. 1680-1682. By CHarLes WiLson Hacker. 
Translations of original documents by Charmion C. Shelby. (AI- 
buquerque: The University of New Mexico Press, 1942. 2 vols. 
Pp. eex, 262; xii, 430. Set, $10.00.) 

Of the twelve volumes planned in the Coronado Historical Series, 
volumes eight and nine deal with this Pueblo Indian revolt which 
drove from New Mexico the Spaniards who had taken possession of 
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the land in 1598. And more. Under the successful leadership of 
Indian Popé, the Pueblos resisted for a dozen years the attempts of 
the white men, under Governor Otermin, to return. 

Professor Hackett describes his story as the revolt of a people 
striving to defend their freedom and mode of life—a symbol of the 
deepest aspirations of mankind. Ironically, the documents themselves 
which make up over half of volume eight and all of volume nine were 
of Spanish origin and most unsympathetic to all Indian aspirations 
for the free life. 

The long introduction (xix-cex) is largely a combining and re- 
working of three earlier studies published by Dr. Hackett. It tells 
the story of the organization of the Pueblo rebellion, its outbreak in 
the several pueblos, the Spanish retreat, and the Spanish return ex- 
pedition, after help had been received from Mexico, to determine the 
expediency of an immediate reconquest and resettlement and the 
sad decision as to its impracticability. 

The balance of these two thick volumes, devoted to the translation 
of the documents covering these years of Spanish borderland history, 
adds to our collection of translated documentary source material for 
the history of the old Spanish west and southwest. One cannot help 
a wistful regret, however, that photostats of the original documents 
—with, possibly, Spanish transcriptions of those documents as a con- 
cession to the weakness of non-paleographers—had not been printed 
rather than the English translation. While such photostating of orig- 
inal documents would undoubtedly lessen the exclusive value of Uni- 
versity document collections, it would nevertheless be no more expen- 
sive to print and would provide a more sound basis for future scholar- 
ship. Since we are given translations rather than originals, however, 
it is fortunate that a scholar of the conscientious thoroughness of Dr. 
Shelby did the work involved. 

MADALINE W. NICHOLS. 

U. 8. Department of Agriculture. 


Crusaders of the Rio Grande. By J. Manuret Espinosa. (Chicago: 
Institute of Jesuit History, 1942. Pp. xx and 410. $4.00.) 


The quivering wrath with which Dr. Espinosa struggles at men- 
tion of a thesis by one Jessie B. Bailey, entitled Don Diego de Var- 
gas and the Reconquest of New Mexico, 1692-1704, leads the reviewer 
to suspect that Espinosa was goaded by its publication into writing 

1See The Quarterly of the Texas State Historical Association (XV, 93-147), 


The Southwestern Historical Quarterly (XVI, 137-168, 259-276), and Old Santa 
Fe (III, 44-84, 103-132). 
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Crusaders of the Rio Grande. If so, history owes Miss Bailey a vote 
of thanks. For Crusaders of the Rio Grande is an excellent piece of 
reporting—the fundamental task of the historian—judiciously larded 
with interpretation, soundly documented, and carefully organized. 


Here is the theme: ‘‘The conquest and founding, and the recon- 
quest and refounding of New Mexico, in the first and last decades of 
the seventeenth century, are chapters in the history of Spanish Amer- 
ican frontier administration and Indian policy. They are also phases 
of a Christian crusading spirit that was old in Spain before New 
Mexico was occupied.’’ The theme is illustrated by a recital of how 
the necessary reconquest was effected by Vargas. For his title, Espi- 
nosa derives from his own statement, ‘‘Men of the Cross, aided by the 
strong arm of zealous frontier captains . . . were the crusaders of the 
Rio Grande.’’ 

From the fact that the author is assistant professor of history at 
Loyola University, in Chicago, and that Crusaders of the Rio Grande 
was published by the Institute of Jesuit History in that city, it is 
to be expected that the deeds of the Men of the Cross aforementioned 
would dominate the book. There is a surprising lack of such em- 
phasis. As its subtitle declares, this work simply is ‘‘the story of 
Don Diego de Vargas and the reconquest and refounding of New 
Mexico.’’ In fact, it is so exclusively the story of Vargas that the 
title might almost have been in the singular rather than in the plural. 

Vargas the Reconqueror is shown to have been a conscientious 
and resourceful administrator of a shaky political unit, constantly 
compelled to be on his guard against political saboteurs, subjected to 
countless vengeful humiliations—and always the victim of the vacil- 
lation of his superiors in Mexico City. Few things are worse! 

Espinosa writes soundly, sometimes notably, as in this passage so 
typical of all the Spanish conquest of the Americas: ‘‘For the Span- 
iards it was a matter of life or death, without compromise, among a 
people who had committed treason against their God and their king, 
and the spirit of the reconquest of Spain from the Moslem infidel 
still ran in their veins. For the Pueblo Indians, who were not warlike 
by nature, it was a noble and just defense of life, property, and reli- 
gion at any cost.”’ 

The faults are minor: the occasional pointless use of a Spanish 
word where an English one would have been better; sometimes the 
failure to recognize the dramatic highlight of the narrative at hand. 
And Espinosa exhibits an unfortunate trick of construction wherein, 
in summing up legal charges or similar data, he phrases the accusa- 
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tion as if it were his own; for instance, ‘‘The letter further harped on 
an ancient chord, calculated ever to arouse kingly suspicion: Vargas 
defrauded the royal treasury to the extent of over 224,000 pesos.’’ 
Espinosa never believed Vargas was guilty of this, but one does not 
discover that fact for five pages of the text! 

The epilogue is a splendid summation; the bibliography is organ- 
ized in praiseworthy fashion; and the index—too often a weak ele- 
ment in an historical source—is gratifyingly complete. J. Manuel 
Espinosa has contributed a sound and an entertaining work. 

Maurice Rigs. 

Division of Cultural Relations, 

Department of State. 


La obra de los Jesuitas mexicanos durante la época colonial, 1572- 
1767. By GerarD Decormg, 8.J. (Mexico: Antigua Libreria Ro- 
bredo de José Porrtia é Hijos, 1941. Tomo Primero. Pp. xx, 520. 
$12.00. Tomo Segundo. Pp. xxii, 640. Illustrated. $15.00.) 


This work embodies the results of thirty years of labor by the 
foremost student of Mexican Jesuit history. Scholars in the field 
recognize the part played by the order in colonial America, and they 
find the subject especially attractive from the standpoint of materials 
available. In fact the documentation, in original sources and in mono- 
graphic literature—old and new—extends so widely that few possess 
sufficient mastery of the tools and data to warrant the presentation 
of a complete narrative, with a title so absolute as La Obra. Decorme 
calls his own composition a compendium, a useful but not a final his- 
tory. His modesty, while truthful, should not obscure his success. 
There are those, indeed, who would prefer that someone not of the 
order write its story, in the interest of a broad point of view showing 
the interaction of other elements in the situation with the direct line 
of activity of this religious body. Ordinary human limitations, how- 
ever, would seem to preclude the possibility of such an achievement. 


Nor is it necessary. The technical abilities of the author, combined 
with his dislike and avoidance of any ex parte treatment, have recom- 
mended him to the scholarly public. For the present task he prepared 
himself by the publication of two essential preliminaries, the Historia 
de la Compaiita de Jestis en la Repiblica Mexicana (1816-1880) in 
two volumes issued respectively in 1914 and 1921, and his two-volume 
Menologio General de la Provincia de la Compania en México printed 
in 1939. This done, he was in a position to formulate a competent 
organic account of the colonial epoch, and in particular to write a 
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straightforward story of the suppression of the order in the year 
1767. 

Three years before that suppression, Alegre had finished his clas- 
sic Historia, a work that guided Bancroft, Bolton, and many other 
moderns. Decorme abandons the directly chronological method of 
Alegre, in favor of a topical and institutional treatment, and in so 
doing he has produced a clear narrative and one easily subject to 
critical analysis. Tomo I surveys the larger aspects of the field 
throughout the two centuries, 1572-1767. Tomo II deals only with 
the missions among the natives. The first volume, in five books, dis- 
cusses successively the establishment of the centers in cities and towns 
and their individual developments, their strictly intellectual works, 
then the ministerial functions, the personnel, and finally the suppres- 
sion. The sixth book is Tomo Segundo. It opens with a splendid over- 
view of the missions, the geography, the native life, the general lines 
of missionary expansion, the main characters in the movement, their 
methods and measure of success. The following chapters are then 
singly devoted to each mission district, its organization, support, cam- 
paign in action, and—where this occurred—its incorporation into 
secular government. 

This book is not ‘‘inside history’’ written with an eye specially 
focused on the edification of the brethren. It is done for the layman 
who wants to know what the order took in hand and tried to do. The 
topical arrangement reduces the possibility of presenting the more 
human aspects of the story, the struggle and clash of personalities in 
that turbulent colonial life. To supply for this void, Decorme devotes 
a large section (Tomo II, Libro IV, Capitulo I) to ‘‘Los Crimenes de 
los Jesuitas,’’ with eight sections on the realistic events that cast 
shadows over grander achievements, and one given over to the ‘‘Fal- 
sos erimenes.’’ Despite the objectivity of this treatment, one would 
wish to see a section bearing on the opinion of men outside the order 
in regard to its relations with other ecclesiastical and civil corpora- 
tions. Though judgments of this type run the risk of partiality on 
the part of the author, a carefully annotated résumé of contemporary 
appreciation could complement the data here presented with pains- 
taking care. 

The style of writing is simple and factual, in keeping with the 
subtitle of Compendio Histérico. Whatever emphasis is found comes 
from the cumulative effect of remarkable deeds. A case in point is 
the account of Father Kino, an instance of historical composition of 
the highest order. Another is the overview of the missionary action, 
an essay which will surely be appreciated by those who deal in those 
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matters. In general the book is laid out with the aim of assisting 
other students. Its 118 maps and illustrations enable the reader to 
follow the tortuous ways of colonial geography and long-forgotten 
personalities. Sixty-four pages of index form a thorough frame of 
cross-reference. The thirteen pages of bibliography seem rather few, 
unless one recalls that this study is built for the most part on primary 
materials. For these, Decorme lists the classes of sources which he 
found in the domestie archives of the order, the public archives of 
Spain and Mexico and the Bancroft Library archives in Berkeley, 
and the collections in ten private libraries of Mexico. Some slight 
errors in typography appear to be due to the trials of proofing in 
exile—a condition imposed on the author during the past twenty- 
eight years by an unhappy governmental policy. A few of the maps 
are too small for clarity of content. The book is beautifully printed. 
Footnoting is restrained, though sufficiently ample to guide an en- 
quirer into the evidence for rare or moot points. 
W. Evaene Surezs, 8.J. 
America Press, New York. 


Ideario de Vasco de Quiroga. By Stivio Zavaua. (México: El Colegio 
de México, 1941. Pp. 72. Paper.) 


This slender volume consists of two lectures presented by the au- 
thor in honor of the quadricentennial of the founding of Morelia 
delivered in the Colegio of San Nicol4s de Morelia. One is entitled 
‘‘La actitud doctrinal de Vasco de Quiroga ante la conquista y colo- 
nizacién de América’’ the other ‘‘El humanismo de Vasco de Qui- 
roga.’’ These brilliant little studies are based on wide research and 
show an excellent feeling for interpretation and a keen sense of his- 
torical values. The reviewer has urged on a number of occasions that 
someone should now write a full-length biography of Bishop Vasco 
de Quiroga. This suggestive little volume definitely indicates that a 
competent scholar for the task has been found, 

The first lecture traces the changing views of Vasco de Qui- 
roga concerning the treatment of the natives of the New World, and, 
in particular, gives a discerning exposition of his réle as an exponent 
of Indian rights as an oidor of the second audiencia. In it he emerges 
as a powerful proponent of the view that a pacifie conquest was su- 
perior to one of force. Nevertheless Zavala brings out clearly the dif- 
ference between the view of Las Casas and that of Quiroga. For 
example, he points out that Las Casas admired the native cacique, 
whereas Quiroga denounced his tyranny and was stern in his oppo- 
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sition to the independence of the infidel. Like St. Augustine he be- 
lieved that man should be compelled to adopt the better way of life 
for the sake of his eternal salvation. Even his view of the encomienda 
was different. 

In the second lecture Zavala demonstrates the influence of the 
humanism of Erasmus and his follower Sir Thomas More on the ideas 
of not only Quiroga but also of Juan de Zumarraga, the first bishop 
of Mexico. In the two sections of his exposition he throws much light 
on the utopian experiments of the eminent prelate. With adequate 
reference to the literature of such experiments he exhibits the famous 
‘“Hospital—pueblo de Santa Fe’’ as a living attempt to realize the 
ideal community of the ‘‘Utopia.’’ Too few who have studied Latin- 
American history have noted the existence and reality of this admir- 
able human experiment and the general public is, needless to say, in 
complete ignorance of its existence. It is to be hoped that Dr. Zavala 
may find time from his valuable and multiform editorial tasks to 
remedy this situation and to give Vasco de Quiroga the true position 
in American history which his long and extraordinarily meritorious 
career deserves. 

ArtHour 8. Arron. 

University of Michigan. 


Las encomiendas, segin tasas y ordenanzas. By GuiLuERMo FeEuit 
Cruz and Cartos Monger Auraro. [Publicaciones del Instituto de 
Investigaciones Histéricas.] (Buenos Aires: Talleres S. A. Casa 
Jacobo Peuser, Ltda., 1941. Pp. 243 + xxv pp. of appendix, and 
index. Paper.) 


Once upon a time, when your reviewer was cutting his historical 
eye teeth, he wrote a short monograph on Henry IV of France. It 
was unlucky enough to attract the attention of Henri Hauser, who 
immediately pounced upon the bibliography, which lacked a couple of 
titles. ‘‘La bibliographie,’’ wrote the great man, ‘‘est une science 
trés utile!’’ I am glad to pass the good word along with regard to 
this volume by Felii Cruz and Monge Alfaro. The publishers were 
aware of the lack and attempted to excuse it by saying that the MS 
was submitted to them in 1935—an excuse that to my mind is inex- 
eusable. Since that time a very considerable body of research has 
been published. Lewis Hanke, Silvio Zavala, Robert Chamberlain, 
France Scholes, and your reviewer have written at least a dozen 
volumes on the subject. The Instituto de Investigaciones Histéricas 
must, therefore, accept the responsibility for the thin and unsatis- 
factory treatment of the historical background of the encomienda in 
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Chile. I find the second chapter, ‘‘Feudos y Encomiendas,’’ particu- 
larly flat. It is a long and legalistic exposition of the differences 
between the two institutions which, at this late date, is decidedly old 
stuff. 


Tt is not until the final and longest chapter that the authors get 
into original material, all of which is taken from the Toribio Medina 
collection at Santiago. Their treatment is a digest of pertinent docu- 
ments and is commendable enough, save that it occurs to one that in 
the Archivo de Indias there is a great deal more of it and that prior 
to the date of writing (1935) it was readily accessible. It would also 
have made the Chilean story much more understandable (bibliogra- 
phy again) if the authors had included a comparison of the develop- 
ment of the encomienda in New Spain, especially among the Chichi- 
mecas, who corresponded somewhat to the more warlike tribes of 
Chile. 

Lxstry Byrp SIMPSON. 

University of California, Berkeley. 


Brothers of Doom. The Story of the Pizarros of Peru. By Horrman 
Birney. (New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1942. Pp. x, 322. 
$3.00. ) 


In this book Mr, Birney sets himself a very difficult task, namely, 
that of retelling in a graphic and modern style the oft-told story of 
the four Pizarro brothers and of their conquest of the Inca empire 
in western South America. On the whole, the task is accomplished 
exceedingly well. 

At the beginning of the book the author indicates the source ma- 
terials and the modern works upon which his own narrative is based. 
Although the coverage of these materials is fairly complete, there are 
some strange lacunae among the source-citations, chief among them 
being: Calvete de Estrella, Gutiérrez de Santa Clara, and Pedro San- 
cho, all of whom would have been useful and none of whom is listed 
here. Even more useful would have been Diego Fernandez, who is 
absent also. 

There is a certain amount of mangling of proper names and of 
technical terms, Tampu-Toecco is given correctly spelled on p. 100, 
but on the same page it figures as ‘‘Tambu-Toeeo’’ and on p. 106 as 
‘“Tambu-Toeca.’? On p, 107, the Quechua term, camaya-cuna, which 
means ‘‘officials,’’ is translated as ‘‘head of a household,’’ the real 
word for that being purte (plural, puriccuna). On p. 196, Pizarro is 
called ‘‘a marquis of Spain,’’ instead of ‘‘a marquis of Castile.’’ 
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These and many other trifling errors do not, however, detract 
seriously from the general excellence of the book. Its earliest chapters 
contain background facts related to Spain and to the opening phases 
of the Spanish conquests in America. From that point onward the 
career of the Pizarros is ably and vividly set forth, together with the 
processes whereby the great Inca empire and its amazing civilization 
were brought to ruin. Nor do the factional fights among the Con- 
querors themselves receive less than their proper measure of atten- 
tion. The account of how the Marquis Francisco Pizarro was done to 
death by the outraged partisans of Diego de Almagro, the Lad, is 
particularly well worth reading. 

The whole story is told with great dramatic effect, and in the 
course of it we find that Mr. Birney has used some of the sources 
which he fails to note in his bibliography—and he uses them well. The 
style is easy and flowing, and the tale is thickly sprinkled with mor- 
dant portrayals of individual actors in the bloody drama. It builds 
up to a magnificent climax in a superb account of the career of Gon- 
zalo Pizarro and of the manner in which his rash wish to make Peru 
independent nearly three centuries ahead of time was finally crushed 
by the royal might of Castile. 

Both students and general readers will do well to pay attention to 
this admirable book on an intricate historical subject which can never 
grow stale and which gains new and vigorous freshness from Mr. Bir- 
ney’s handling of it. 

Puitie AINSWORTH MEANS. 

Pomfret, Connecticut. 


La coleccién de documentos de Pedro de Angelis y el diario de Diego 
de Alvear. By Troporo Brect’ and Jos& Torre Reveiio. Con ilus- 
traciones y Apéndice Documental. [Facultad de Filosofia y Le- 
tras, Publicaciones del Instituto de Investigaciones Histéricas, No. 
75.] (Buenos Aires: Talleres s. a. Casa Jacobo Peuser, Ltda., 
1941. Pp. 144, liv, 19.) 


As the title indicates the volume under review comprises two 
separate studies. One is an analysis of the famous Coleccién de Obras 
y Documentos relativos a la Historia Antigua y Moderna de las Pro- 
vinctas del Rio de la Plata; the other is a critical examination of a 
hitherto unknown text of the diary of Diego de Alvear, Spain’s rep- 
resentative in the Spanish-Portuguese boundary commission. 

Sr. Becii’s study will be highly appreciated by both bibliographers 
and historians. As is well known, publication of the documents in the 
Angelis series was rather irregular. Pedro de Angelis had neither 
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the funds nor the technical equipment to insure publication of the 
documents in relatively large instalments. He was forced to resort 
to piecemeal publication in the form of cuadernos. These cuadernos 
were grouped into six volumes, and it has been generally assumed that 
Angelis published six volumes in all. Sr. Becii now announces the 
existence of a seventh volume which was to consist of two parts. Un- 
fortunately Angelis never succeeded in publishing the second part. 

The bibliographical analysis presented by Beciti leaves little to be 
desired. Each volume is examined separately and minutely described. 
The author then proceeds to give complete bibliographical description 
of each of the documents which comprise the series. The list contains 
seventy entries arranged in order of their publication. Many entries 
are followed by more or less extensive notes. 

The author quite properly abstains from evaluating the material. 
He does not, however, refrain from critical analysis within the realm 
of bibliographical research. Nor does Sr. Becit remain silent when- 
ever opportunity presents itself to correct the many and often pat- 
ently unjustified misconceptions concerning the activities of Pedro de 
Angelis as a scholar and historian. On numerous occasions Sr. Beci 
takes to task historians of the post-Rosas period who indiscriminately 
attacked Angelis and his work. With these men Sr. Bect has little 
patience, for many of them were guilty of the very shortcomings 
which they ascribed to Angelis. 

In the matter of clarifying Angelis’ position in Argentine his- 
toriography as well as in the purely bibliographical aspect of the 
study Sr. Becii seems to be on solid ground. He has sacrificed none 
of the precepts of scholarly investigation, and has never succumbed 
to the temptation of facile generalizations unsupported by evidence. 
Nevertheless, the study is readable and interesting throughout. 

In the second part of the volume José Torre Revello undertakes a 
detailed examination of an unknown codex of the Diego de Alvear 
diary as well as its comparison with the version available in the Bi- 
blioteca Nacional of Buenos Aires. Sr. Torre Revello finds that the 
Biblioteca Nacional copy is incomplete. The copy under examination, 
which is owned by Agustin P. Justo, former president of Argentina, 
comprises fourteen chapters while the manuscript in the Biblioteca 
Nacional ends with chapter thirteen. Moreover, the Justo copy con- 
tains maps and plans which are entirely lacking in the known manu- 
script. Sr. Torre Revello reproduces the missing chapter in its en- 
tirety and gives also photostat copies of the maps found in the Justo 
copy. 

Comparing the Justo document with the version published by 
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Pablo Groussac, Sr. Torre Revello finds that Groussac took liberties 
with the text in violation of the very principles he advocated. So, 
for example, Groussac omitted Chapter 9 altogether, and he failed 
to reproduce numerous documents inserted in other chapters. 


Two indices close the volume. One is an index of personal names, 
alphabetically arranged; the other is a list of tables and photostats 
reproduced in the text. 

Miron Burgin. 

Library of Congress, 

Washington, D. C. 


Latin America and the Enlightenment. Essays by ArtTHUR P. WHITt- 
AKER, Rotanp D. Hussty, Harry BERNSTEIN, JOHN TaTE LAn- 
NING, ARTHUR Scott AIToN, and ALEXANDER D, Marcuant. In- 
troduction by Federico de Onis. Edited by Arthur P. Whitaker. 
(New York: D. Appleton-Century Company, 1942. Pp. xiii, 130, 
$1.25.) 


Of the six interesting and informative essays which form this vol- 
ume, the first four were presented at the 1940 meeting of the Amer- 
ican Historical Association in a discussion of ‘‘Latin America and the 
Eighteenth-Century Enlightenment,’’ the last two ‘‘being added to 
give a better rounded treatment to the subject.’’ 

They discuss in a scholarly and illuminating manner the reaction 
in Latin America, with necessary reference to the Spanish back- 
ground, to the ‘‘modern progressive system of thought’’ developed 
largely in England, France and Germany during the eighteenth cen- 
tury which entailed the rejection of the Peripatetic philosophy, with 
the philosophical abstractions of -scholasticism, and the acceptance of 
experimental investigation and the ‘‘trustworthiness of the senses’’ as 
essential to the advancement of human knowledge. 

The authors have based their study and conclusions on primary 
sources including the lives and activities of scholars, the history of 
schools and societies, contemporary publications and theses, inven- 
tories of libraries and the history of Freemasonry, each lecture being 
supported by bibliographical references to sources. 

One of the most interesting of these contributions, at least to the 
present reviewer, is Harry Bernstein’s ‘‘Some Inter-American As- 
pects of the Enlightenment.”’ 

Together, they form a thoroughly integrated, definite and rather 
conclusive study of the subject, affording the student an unbiased 
evaluation of the leyenda negra, so popularized by Raynal, and show- 
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ing lucidly and convincingly the measures taken by Spain to promote 
the transmission of culture to its American colonies. 

In view of the fact, so well expressed by Dr. Onis, that ‘‘in the 
Hispanic world, in both America and Europe, the struggle between 
the forces of tradition and the new ideas has been more violent, more 
complex, and more difficult of solution than anywhere else’’ it will 
surprise many readers to learn that there were so many opportunities 
open to Latin-American intellectuals for becoming acquainted with 
the scientific, philosophical and political ideologies of the Enlighten- 
ment. 

In conclusion, the editor’s modest statement may well be quoted: 
“‘These essays make some contributions to knowledge, but their main 
function is one of interpretation of generally familiar facts and their 
main purpose is to stimulate further discussion by focusing attention 
on those aspects of their common theme that seem to have a special in- 
terest for the present generation of scholars.’’ 

Contents: The dual réle of Latin America in the Enlightenment, 
by A. P. Whitaker; Traces of French Enlightenment in Colonial His- 
panic America, by R. D. Hussey; Some inter-American aspects of the 
Enlightenment, by H. Bernstein; The reception of the Enlighten- 
ment in Latin America, by J. T. Lanning; Aspects of the Enlighten- 
ment in Brazil, by A. Marchant; The Spanish government and the En- 
lightenment in America, by A. S. Aiton. 

C. K. JoneEs. 

Library of Congress. 


The Haitian People. By JAMEs G. LEYBuRN. (New Haven: Yale Uni- 
versity Press, 1941. Pp. x, 342. Critical bibliography and index. 
$4.00. ) 


It is remarkable that Haiti, long the exclusive domain of jour- 
nalists and romancers, has lately been the subject of several works of 
historical scholarship. These books, however, have been devoted to 
Haitian relations with the United States and in general they have 
exhibited a tendency to concentrate upon the acts of diplomats, with- 
out contributing much to an understanding of basic problems. The 
present work, latest in the series, is the first scholarly account of the 
origins and development of Haiti’s unique social institutions. As 
such it is a study of absorbing interest for its own sake and one indis- 
pensable to an understanding of Haitian history in any of its aspects. 

The author considers it a matter of indifference whether his work 
is classified as sociology or as social history. To understand a people 
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requires not only a description of their characteristic institutions but 
also a knowledge of how they came to be what they are. His purpose 
is, therefore, to present a connected story of the growth of distinctly 
Haitian institutions out of the backgrounds of slavery and of French 
colonial life, and of their development through a century and a half 
of freedom, independence, and virtual isolation. 

It is a fascinating story, skillfully told, so that this scholarly ac- 
count is of more compelling interest than the many journalistic em- 
broideries on the theme. 

It should be remembered that the Haitian people began their na- 
tional existence with as close an approximation of a tabula rasa as 
modern times have known. A majority of them were of African birth, 
yet of such diverse tribes and tongues that no general pattern of 
behavior could be derived from that source. The French régime sur- 
vived only in a small minority of mixed blood, in language, and in 
the memory of forms recently overthrown. 

Haitians of the first generation enjoyed not only a sense of unique 
achievement, but anticipation of high destiny as well. Three former 
slaves, Louverture, Dessalines, and Christophe, in turn essayed to 
mold the nation in definite and efficient form. They failed, however, 
and in the end human nature was allowed to take its own course. Asa 
result the social institutions of Haiti are unplanned and peculiar; 
neither African nor French, but swi generis. 

The author treats topically of the caste system, religion, sex and 
home life, and politics and economics. In each case he describes the 
colonial background, the alternatives offered in the early years of 
independence, and the gradual emergence of modern forms during 
the nineteenth century. Finally he discusses the resulting problems 
of modern Haiti. 

The basic social phenomenon is the existence of two groups, the 
élite and the masses, so effectively separated that caste is the only 
word descriptive of the situation. All other social peculiarities are 
factors in this divergence, which is deeper than mere difference of 
means and living standards. The masses are for the most part peas- 
ants who work hard to wring an existence from barren soil. They 
are full-blooded Negroes, ignorant of French, practicing Vodun, and 
informal in their marital relationships. The élite are distinguished by 
such marks as the avoidance of manual labor, the use of French in 
public, denial of Vodun, legal marriage, and, generally, by light 
complexion. The persistence of a social distinction based on color is a 
striking Haitian paradox. 

The discussion of ‘‘Voodoo’’ (properly Vodun) clarifies a subject 
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which has been the basis of unwarranted sensationalism. This most 
African of Haitian phenomena did not attain developed form and 
general acceptance until after 1850. It is genuine religious belief and 
practice consoling to millions of souls who are conscious of no incon- 
gruity in considering themselves good Catholics. 

In his critical bibliography the author demonstrates a thorough 
knowledge of the written sources pertinent to his study, but his is not 
merely a work of archival research. He derives equal authority from 
an intimate acquaintance with Haiti, its élite, and its common people. 


All students of Haitian affairs are indebted to Professor Leyburn 
for clear portrayal of fundamental social conditions which otherwise 
may be perceived only darkly in many scattered references. 

LupWELL LEE MonraaueE. 

The Combined Chiefs of Staff. 


Central America. Challenge and Opportunity. By Cuarutes Morrow 
Wiuson. (New York: Henry Holt and Company, 1941. Pp. x, 
293. $3.00.) 


In this book Charles Morrow Wilson calls attention to the oppor- 
tunities in a wise, constructive policy toward the Caribbean area. 
Words, he believes, will never hold together the nations of our half of 
the world. Trade can. Central American wealth rises from a fertile 
earth: in that earth as well rests the secret for lasting codperation 
and increasing good-fellowship. With such admirable intent, it is 
unfortunate that the book is so astoundingly inaccurate. 

Though his book title reads Central America, Mr. Wilson accepts 
no such limitation. The very first sentence states—‘‘Middle America, 
roughly coincident with Central America, is the term I shall use for 
the family of contemporary nations which wait between the thresh- 
olds of South America and those of the United States.’’ This Mid- 
dle America includes not only Central America but also ‘‘the islands 
of the Caribbean and the Lesser Antilles, the Bahamas, and several 
hundred other tropical or subtropical islands of varying degrees of 
importanee or unimportance.’’ Despite its location between the 
United States and South America, Mexico will be omitted for the 
reasons that the author does not know Mexico ‘‘commendably well’’ 
and that ‘‘books about Mexico have been falling from the presses like 
hailstones on an Arkansas strawberry patch.’’ Colombia, on the other 
hand, is included, as it is believed to be ‘‘one in blood and funda- 
mental economy with the nations of Central America.’’ To be sure, 
Mr. Wilson admits that he is not too well acquainted with Colombia 
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either, but then—‘‘ Extremely few aliens are broadly acquainted with 
Colombia, and comparatively few Colombians are acquainted with the 
whole of their own country”’ (p. 70). As for Nicaragua—‘‘I wish I 
knew Nicaragua better. Except for port calls, plane-flight visits to 
Managua, the capital, and a few brief junkets among lowland fincas, 
my acquaintance with the land is regrettably limited.’’ 

Of the many examples of similar geographical nonchalance in this 
book, possibly the most astounding, however, are the apparent listing 
of Ecuador in Middle America—when the author notes that ‘‘the 
United Fruit Company .. . operates . . . farm properties in Guate- 
mala, Honduras, Jamaica, Costa Rica, Panama, Colombia, Cuba, Eeua- 
dor, and other areas of Middle America’’—and the mention of ‘‘the 
Caribbean coast of Costa Rica, from Limén north toward Almirante, 
Panama,’’ with its seeming indication of the author’s unawareness of 
even the relative locations of two of his admittedly Central American 
countries ! 

Mr. Wilson’s attitude toward historical accuracy is equally indif- 
ferent. From the statement of a belief that Columbus reported the 
isthmus country to be ‘‘the geographical control board of the Western 
hemisphere,’’ to the statement that Hernan Cortés made ‘‘a renowned 
journey of conquest’’ to Honduras in 1593 (despite his earlier death) 
and an equally strange note of pirate Morgan’s apparently posthu- 
mous destruction of Panama City in 1771, history, like geography, 
seems to serve a largely decorative purpose in this book. 

Part two of the book deals with the agriculture of Middle Amer- 
ica, with chapters on coffee, bananas, old coco, chocolate, chicle, rub- 
ber, and experimental crops. Grave doubts of its accuracy arise when 
one encounters repeated mention of a quebracho pine as source for the 
tannin discussed among the experimental crops and such positive as- 
sertions as the statement that the white potato originated in Middle 
America. Mr. Wilson also admits that he is ‘‘no authority”’ on coffee. 

Finally, there is the matter of the Spanish language, brief phrases 
of which are used in profuse adornment of the volume. When one 
reads a book on Spanish-speaking countries and finds it consistently 
inaccurate in such simple matters as direct quotation of Spanish 
names, there must necessarily arise doubt of the author’s ability to 
have gathered his impressions from other than non-native sources. 
The author admits that his Spanish is bad, though it had been a 
source of ‘‘admiration’’ to Cuban natives. Quite possibly he forgets 
that the Spanish admirar often implies amazement as well as admira- 


1 For further documentation, see Richard F. Behrendt’s excellent review in 
The Inter-American Quarterly (October, 1941), pp. 132-135. 
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tion, and the first of these meanings seems the more appropriate after 
reading such expressions as ‘‘transportes aereos costaricansa’’ or of 
‘‘Cuba’s great hero, Antonia Mareo’’ (Antonio Maceo), or of ‘‘Real 
Minas’’ (defined as Royal Mines) ! 


But it is much easier to note errors than to write a readable book. 
Unfortunately, this particular book is typical of much fluent and 
hastily misinformed writing about a Latin America newly discovered 
by the U. S. book-buying public. In,so far as its emphasis upon Amer- 
ican agriculture as a bond between the Americas is sound and its 
appraisal of Latin American countries is sympathetic, it may pos- 
sibly do no harm; it may even induce the reading of other, and more 
dependable, books about Latin America. But let it not be accepted 
as any authoritative source for information about our American 
neighbors. 

The book is beautifully illustrated by over 50 photographs taken 
by Iris Wooleock—photographs so superb that they in themselves are 
worth the price of the volume. 

Mapauine W. NICHOLS. 

U. S. Department of Agriculture. 


The Face of South America: An Aerial Traverse. By Joun L. RicuH. 
(New York: American Geographical Society, 1942. Pp. xvii, 301; 
325 half-tones, 8 maps. $4.00.) 


The most comprehensive scientific picture book of South America. 
The pictures are those of an air trip on a circuit including seven of 
the ten countries of the continent. The views form a nearly complete 
series depicting the variety of landscape along the route, and the text 
provides a background and interprets each view. 

There is no finer example of skillful and consistent application 
through a whole volume of an air reconnaissance method devised and 
tested in the last decade by geographers. The work is exemplary also 
in its scientific honesty, in specifying what is seen and known, and 
admitting what is unseen and unknown. Every observation is pre- 
cisely located, following a practice which could be copied advanta- 
geously by all travel writers and photographers to assure placement 
of their contributions in the field of knowledge. 

As a geologist the author brings to his work the best kind of back- 
ground for seeing and interpreting the phenomena which are best 
observed from the air. These include physiographic phenomena ex- 
tending over a few square miles of the earth’s surface—forms of ero- 
sion and deposition by water, wind, and ice, of faulting and folding, 
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of coastal submergence and emergence. Not only are such phenomena 
well seen from the air and understood by the author, but they are 
similar in different continents and can be interpreted in South Amer- 
ica from experience in North America. 

The book is interesting for what is excluded as well as for what 
is included. The limitations of the method in general and in particu- 
lar are clearly visible and worth knowing. The work is ‘‘comprehen- 
sive’’ only within its special field. Naturally there are phenomena 
not well seen from the air and not within the author’s field. These 
include some phenomena on a larger scale than those seen from the 
air and others on a smaller scale: great regions covering thousands of 
square miles, for example, on a larger scale; and the immediate facts 
of human occupance within a few rods, on a smaller scale. 

The book is properly entitled ‘‘The Face of South America.’’ But 
it is a face as seen by a fly buzzing over the surface, seeing moles and 
hairs, but not seeing either the facial expression on a larger scale or 
the microscopic living cells on a smaller scale. The Amazon basin is 
not seen by flying over the mouth of the river nor the Argentine na- 
tion by flying across the Pampas. The characteristics and problems 
of a cacao plantation are not seen in a glance from the sky, nor are 
the living conditions of an Indian forest settlement, nor the nature 
of the tropical forest itself, particularly if these are not familiar to 
the observer at close range on the ground. 

In some places the author is tempted by interesting signs of 
human occupance to offer explanations based on old environmental 
theories of human activity and on North American experience. Luck- 
ily such temptations are few; for the most part the pictures call for 
interpretations in a field where the author is a master, and the accom- 
panying text meets the challenge in a masterly way. 

Rosert 8. Puart. 

University of Chicago. 


Catdlogo de los fondos cubanos del Archivo General de Indias. Tomo 
II, Expedientes Diarios, 1642-1799. [Publicaciones del Instituto 
Hispano Cubano de Historia de América (Fundacién Rafael G. 
Abreu).] (Sevilla: Talleres tipograficos de la Gavidia, 1935. Pp. 
xii, 525. Paper.) 


This is the second in the series of indexes of materials in the 
Archivo General de Indias relating to Cuba which has been published 
by the Instituto Hispano-Cubano de Historia de América. It carries 
forward that part of the program outlined for the founder Rafael G. 
Abreu, which seeks to make those materials more available. The vol- 
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ume is a reproduction of the major portion of a manuscript volume 
(Audiencia de Santo Domingo, legajo 1347) entitled ‘‘Imbentario de 
los Expedientes diarios del Negociado de la Ysla de Cuba y Ciudad 
de Sn. Christoval de la Habana, que existen en el Archibo de esta 
Secretaria del Consejo y Camara de Indias de la Negociacién de la 
Nueva Espana. Comprehensivo Desde el afio de 1642 hasta el de 
1781.’’ In reality the volume covers the years down to 1799 inclusive. 
The part indicated in the title proper was prepared in 1784 by Dn. 
Lorenzo Tomas Simonel, archivist of the indicated Secretariat and 
covers folios 1 to 248 of the manuscript. The entries, either by Simo- 
nel or his successors, for the years 1781 to 1799 follow on folios 248 
to 356. Each entry gives an extract or résumé of the expediente, 
including particularly the names of the persons involved. The entries 
in the manuscript are arranged by years and numbered consecutively 
under each year with a special group of expedientes particulares at 
the end covering the years 1760 to 1799 which are numbered in one 
series. 

Investigation in the archive revealed the location of practically 
all the expedientes listed. The expedientes diarios, which are num- 
bered from 1 to 2361, are in legajos 414-432, 519-522 and 1455-1498 
of the Audiencia of Santo Domingo. The expedientes particulares, 
Nos. 2362-2421, comprise 57 identified expedientes forming 78 legajos. 
These legajos bear numbers between 1162 and 2275 of the Audiencia 
of Santo Domingo. Unlocated expedientes are indicated and the 
number of the legajo containing each document is given. 

The documents relate to all kinds of matters, both civil and eccle- 
siastical with the former predominating, which were brought to the at- 
tention of the Council. There are relatively few entries before 1700 
and those of the last quarter of the eighteenth century comprise nearly 
one fourth of the total. Thus the index makes available a vast amount 
of information about colonial life in Cuba and Habana during the 
eighteenth century. 

The work of preparing the manuscript for publication was per- 
formed by José Maria de la Pefia y de la Camara, a member of the 
staff of the Archivo de Indias and professor of the University of 
Sevilla. The introduction is by Dr. José Maria Ots. There are in- 
dexes of names of persons and places and of subjects, which serve to 
facilitate the use of the volume and to indicate something of the 
wide scope of the content. An appendix contains lists of the gov- 
ernors of Habana and Santiago de Cuba as well as the bishops and 
archbishops of Santiago and the bishop of Habana. Although the 
distribution of this excellently presented volume was much delayed 
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because of conditions in Spain, it is none the less welcome and is a 
worthy contribution to the knowledge about some of the records in 
the Archive of the Indies. 
Roscoe R. Huu. 
Washington, D. C. 


Historia de la literatura americana y argentina. Con antologia. By 
FEerRMiN EstTRELLA GuTIfRREZ and Eminio SuArez CaALIMANo. 
(Buenos Aires: Editorial Kapelusz y Cia., n.d. 2 ed. Pp. 575. 
Cloth, $7.00.) 


A school text, written by a well-known Argentine poet and by 
one of the outstanding literary critics of Spanish America. 

The book is divided into six main sections: a general introductory 
chapter, with miscellaneous information about geography, Indian 
literature, and the general divisions in Spanish American literary 
history; a first chapter on colonial literature, divided into sections 
on colonial literature in general and colonial literature in Argentina; 
chapters two through seven, on Argentine literature (pp. 70-388) ; 
chapters eight and nine, on Spanish-American literature outside of 
Argentina (pp. 389-530) ; a general didactic chapter on literary com- 
position; and such technical equipment as bibliography, index of 
authors cited, general index, and a concluding note with indication 
of the specific parts of the book for which each author assumes re- 
sponsibility. Chapters one through nine are followed by illustrative 
and well-selected quotations from the works of the authors considered 
in each chapter. 

Despite the fact that this basic pattern as a whole is acceptable, 
organization is confused in the two main sections which deal with 
Argentine literature and with the literature of other countries (7.e., 
chapters two to seven, and eight and nine). Normally, the literary 
history of Spanish America is told either from the point of view of 
time (colonial, independence, revolutionary, republican periods), or 
genre (novel, poetry, ete.), or literary movement (classicism, roman- 
ticism, realism, modernism). This book attempts all types of ap- 
proach. For example: in the section on Argentine literature, chapter 
two, titled to indicate a study of the literature of the revolutionary 
and independence periods, is divided into general consideration of the 
literature of the time and a specific study of romantic poetry. Chap- 
ter three continues a study of romantic poetry under the guise of 
gaucho poetry. Chapters four and five go back to the time approach 
with study of leading figures of nineteenth-century literature, regard- 
less of literary genre; chapter six represents the genre approach with 
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summaries of the novel, short story, and theater; chapter seven re- 
turns to a time approach with a study of contemporary Argentine 
literature. The result of this constant swirl in point of view is repeti- 
tion and lack of clarity. 

The two chapters dealing with the other literatures of Spanish 
America cover literature during the revolutionary and independence 
periods and then skip to literature since 1885. Here the time ap- 
proach is consistently kept, with one chapter covering neo-classicism 
and romanticism in the period involved, and the other chapter, mod- 
ernism. One looks in vain for any specific section on realism, how- 
ever, and the inclusion in the revolutionary and independence period 
of such writers as Manuel Gonzalez Prada, Justo Sierra, Rafael 
Pombo, etc., comes as a distinct shock. Also, among the curious omis- 
sions noted in this section, are the names of two of Spanish America’s 
best writers—José Milla and José de Batres y Montifar. 

An even more important omission is to be found in the general 
treatment of contemporary literature. The authors have deliberately 
limited their study to a consideration of the works of dead authors. 
While this may save them from the susceptibilities of possibly com- 
bative contemporaries and their friends, it is impossible to give any 
adequate portrayal of the contemporary scene with the omission of its 
contemporary actors. For—to mention only a few illustrative exam- 
ples—how can you describe contemporary Chilean literature without 
Pablo Neruda and Gabriela Mistral; or Mexican literature without 
José Rubén Romero; or Guatemalan literature, without Rafael Aré- 
valo Martinez ? 

But there are many good features in this book. Best of all, the 
authors give relief and depth to their literary history; in that, their 
work is distinctive. There have been too many literary histories where 
tenth-rate writers achieve a totally undeserved prominence. Here at 
last is a history where a conscientious attempt is made, and on the 
whole successfully made, to limit the story to really notable writers 
and to define the relative importance both of the writers named and 
of their works. Also the little anthologies of illustrative material 
given at the end of the several chapters are extremely useful. A 
third excellent feature is the inclusion of numerous photographs of 
the authors treated. It is to be hoped that the authors will edit a 
third edition, which will clear away organizational unclarity and give 
us the exceedingly useful book which is so badly needed. 

Mapauine W. NICHOLS. 

U. S. Department of Agriculture. 
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Apuntes para la historia del teatro en Chile. La Zarzuela Grande. 
By MANUEL ABASCAL BRUNET. (Santiago de Chile: Sociedad Chi- 
lena de Historia y Geografia, 1941. Pp. 227. $20 pesos chilenos. ) 


Recent research clearly reveals that the inhabitants of Spanish 
America, even in colonial days, shared enjoyment of the creative 
works of Spain’s artists with the people of the homeland. Even the 
time-lag was scarcely more than what was required to cross the At- 
lantic ocean, and the latest novelties of Madrid were soon known 
where Spanish was spoken in the New World. This statement was 
especially true with respect to the theater for which the Spanish race 
has long had a fondness amounting to a passion. Almost as soon as the 
theater became a popular institution in Spain corrales de comedias 
were established in the overseas colonies and strolling Spanish play- 
ers performed the latest comedies of Lope de Vega, Montalban, Cal- 
derén de la Barca, and their successors. Political independence from 
Spain produced no real separation in this respect for, as the work 
under review plainly shows, Spanish drama and Spanish stock com- 
panies continued in high favor even in remote Chile throughout the 
nineteenth century. 

Contemporary newspapers and periodicals have proved to be one 
of the richest sources of historical evidence concerning local theaters 
in Spanish America. Sporadic colonial chronicles often describe the 
performance of plays as a part of a larger program of festivities, 
while anuncios in the periodicals which began to appear in the latter 
part of the eighteenth century often give the titles of plays performed 
and some details of this popular diversion. In the nineteenth century 
the record is much more detailed as newspapers multiply and main- 
tain a more continuous existence. From such sources the author has 
taken his apuntes on the zarzuela grande, or musical comedy, which 
enjoyed such immense popularity in the middle and last half of the 
past century. 

Spanish genius was not quite equal to the task of creating a na- 
tional opera on the Italian model but under this inspiration it brought 
forth a veritable flood of operettas or light musical comedies of one 
and more acts. These spontaneous, gay, witty and tuneful produc- 
tions were an authentic manifestation of popular and national art, 
and enjoyed an almost instant vogue in Spain and in its former col- 
onies in America which lasted almost to the present time. In his 
second chapter the author promises to chronicle the performances of 
the various stock companies which he lists, from the earliest begin- 
nings of this dramatic género in the middle of the nineteenth century 
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to the season of the ‘‘Compafia Luis Calvo’’ in Chile in 1938. His 
apuntes, however, carry us only through the two seasons in Valpa- 
raiso and Santiago of the ‘‘Compafia Villalonga’’ in 1871. There he 
leaves us abruptly with a vague promise to continue these notes at a 
later date. But the record is sufficiently long to give the reader a 
clear impression of the faithfulness with which the Spanish theater, 
particularly this manifestation of it, was reflected in independent 
Chile. The running commentary drawn from the newspapers of the 
period gives much information on the popularity of many zarzuelas, 
the varying successes of the stock companies, and the reception, usu- 
ally cordial, which Chilean audiences accorded their performances. 
From this mass of data, gossip, and chit-chat the reader will draw 
out much of interest. He may experience, perhaps, a certain nostalgia 
for those days before the tempo of life had accelerated to its present 
frenzy, and may wish that he had participated, for example, in the 
enthusiastic ovation given to an artist of the Villalonga company, Sra. 
Matilde Montanés when, as an entreacto in 1871, she introduced Ira- 
dier’s recent song-hit, Za Paloma, to the Chilean public and sent it 
home humming this long-standing favorite. Or the reader may be 
amused when he learns that the more moral Spanish zarzuela brought 
back to the local playhouses those dear, good ladies whose delicate 
sensibilities had been shocked by the indelicacies of the risqué French 
operettas recently performed, and particularly by the naughty can- 
can dance thus introduced to the unsophisticated society of Valpa- 
raiso and Santiago. 

A chronological listing of the titles and the dates of the first per- 
formances of zarzuelas in Chile and an index of names of plays and 
players increases the reference value of this useful compilation of 
notes. 

Irvine A, LEONARD. 

University of Michigan. 
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Early Diplomatic Missions from Buenos Aires to the United States, 
1811-1824, Reprinted from The Proceedings of the American An- 
tiquarian Society for April, 1939. By SamurL Fuace Bemis. 
(Worcester, Mass.: The Davis Press, 1940. Pp. 93. Paper. $1.00.) 


At least a dozen historians of the United States and Argentina 
have written, directly or incidentally, of early diplomatic exchanges 
between Washington and Buenos Aires. Of these, Professor Bemis 
was the first to make full use of official archival materials in both 
countries. But he has done even more. He has tapped several private 
collections of hitherto unused papers in this country, notably the 
journal and letterbooks of David C. DeForest, American adventurer 
in Argentina, who returned to his homeland as Argentine Consul 
General. From these new materials, therefore, comes a more complete 
story, one revealing the interplay of our shifting attitudes toward 
Latin America and the broader policies on neutrality, recognition, 
privateering, and territorial expansion. 

Between Argentina’s May ‘‘revolution’’ (1810) and the arrival 
of Carlos Maria de Alvear as first minister (1824), six separate mis- 
sions reached Washington. All came to secure arms, ships, aid of 
whatever sort. Most brought blank privateering commissions, manna 
for Clay and the new nationalists, and vexations for Madison, Mon- 
roe, and Adams. Only two specifically solicited recognition. But tem- 
porary non-recognition was only a matter of expediency, and neutral- 
ity was continuously benevolent. To Argentine independence, as to 
the independence of all Latin America, concludes Professor Bemis, 
‘‘the United States contributed far more than the force of its exam- 
ple,’’ far more even than Great Britain. It contributed adventurers to 
man privateers, unhindered export of munitions, free use of ports, 
recognition of belligerency, and, ultimately, recognition of independ- 
ence and Monroe’s ‘‘proclamation of faith in republicanism in the 
New World.’’ 

Haroup F.. Peterson. 

Washington, D. C. 
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Proceso histérico de la Enmienda Platt (1897-1934). By M. MArquez 
Steruine. Prélogo de René Lufriu. (Habana: Academia de la 
Historia de Cuba, 1941. Pp. xxxv, 462. Illus.) 


Shortly after the abrogation of the Permanent Treaty in 1934, the 
then Cuban ambassador to Washington, M. M4rquez Sterling, died. 
He left a manuscript history of the Platt Amendment completed only 
so far as the Taft mission in 1906. The book under review now pub- 
lishes the 345 pages of the draft manuscript, together with some chap- 
ters in partial continuation, by Dr. Carlos Marquez Sterling. 

The history as planned was evidently to be on a grand scale. What 
we have is chiefly a detailed version of the proceedings of Congress, 
the Cuban constitutional convention and their committees in relation 
to the Amendment. It is of interest less for the presentation of new 
historical data than for the way they are presented. The reader be- 
comes absorbed in the manner in which a subtle and self-critical mind 
sees events in which it has functioned both as observer and actor. The 
late ambassador during his varied journalistic and diplomatic career 
had distinguished himself from its outset by vigorous criticism of the 
Permanent Treaty. It is the treaty itself that is the enemy in this 
account. Although the speech reactions and supposed underlying 
motives of a large number of personalities, both Cuban and American, 
make up the story, and Marquez Sterling did not spare his own coun- 
trymen from critical appraisal, he viewed all men without passion. 
We see McKinley, for instance, as he appeared to the Cuban delegates 
in 1901, but also as he has appeared to others. Marquez Sterling had 
no easy solutions for the mysteries of personality nor for the riddle 
of the historical process. 

The additional chapters are interesting chiefly for their version, 
based upon the ambassador’s papers, of conversations in Washing- 
ton, preceding the abrogation of the Permanent Treaty, and in Ha- 
vana, during the transit of power from the Grau San Martin govern- 
ment to that of Mendieta. 

LELAND H. JENKS. 


Wellesley College. 


Latin America in World Affairs, 1914-1940. Essays by L. 8. Rowe, 
CLARENCE H. Harine, STEPHEN Duaaan, Dana G. Munro. [Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania Bicentennial Conference.] (Philadel- 
phia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 1941. Pp. viii, 34. $0.50.) 


This small pamphlet contains a foreword by Dr. Rowe and three 
essays or speeches: ‘‘Latin America Comes of Age’’ (Haring), ‘‘Cul- 
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tural Relations with Latin America’’ (Duggan), ‘‘Economic Nation- 
alism in Latin America’’ (Munro). The contents and styles are of 
the high quality to be expected from such scholars. The essays them- 
selves contain nothing new or startling, although they do present 
relevant material quite adequately. The little volume is well worth 
reading. 
K. T. Parks. 
Berea College. 


Discursos pronunciados en su cardcter de Secretario de Relaciones 
Extervores (1936-1940). By Epuarpo Hay. (México: Secretaria 
de Relaciones Exteriores, 1940. Pp. 91.) 


Before becoming foreign minister of Mexico under President Car- 
denas in 1936 (to remain in that post until 1940), Eduardo Hay, 
after joining the Revolution in 1910 as a Maderista, had spent almost 
his entire life in the government service of Mexico in various capaci- 
ties. His speeches therefore should be considered by the historian as 
a documentary source in determining not only the foreign policies 
of the Cardenas administration but also in reflecting the trend of the 
Revolution by the 1930’s, a trend to more liberal and even more leftist 
ideology. The speeches praise the new Pan-Americanism, the policy 
of the good neighbor, and the codperation of the American nations 
in reéstablishing peace in the world. They condemn Fascism, the 
bombardment of open cities, and the réle of the Axis in the Spanish 
Civil War. His basic philosophy on international affairs is best ex- 
pressed perhaps in his speech made on Columbus Day, 1940, in which 
he sets forth the hope that the Fiesta de la Raza may some day become 
the Fiesta de la Humanidad. 

Fritz L. HorrMann. 

University of Colorado. 


A History of American Foreign Policy. Second revision. By JoHN 
Howuapay Latané, late Professor of American History, the Johns 
Hopkins University, and Davin W. Warnuovuse, New York Uni- 
versity. (New York: Oddyssey Press, 1940. Pp. 1037. $4.50.) 


This is a second revision, brought out by a different publisher, of 
this well-known text, to bring it from 1934 up to the outbreak of the 
European War in 1939. The late Professor Latané, who wrote the 
original work, was not able to carry it beyond the Washington Con- 
ference of 1922. The distinction of Professor Latané’s writing was a 
simplicity of exposition and lucidity of style; his limitations were 
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an almost exclusive reliance on works in the English language. Mr. 
Wainhouse’s addenda are easily discernible as coming from a differ- 
ent hand and mind. The rapid march of events since September, 
1939, has made this second revision already out of date. 


Bolivia en el Concierto del Plata. By Feprerico Avma. (Mexico: Edi- 
torial Cultura, 1941. Pp. 341.) 


Federico Avila, Bolivian writer on history, sociology, politics, in- 
ternational relations, and education presents in this volume a syn- 
thesis of his own thinking with respect to Bolivia. He draws his ideas 
from a very close study of the past mistakes of Bolivian diplomacy, 
but chiefly from his excellent account of the La Plata regional con- 
ference of 1941. This account, in sum, is the chief value of the vol- 
ume. 


As a solution of Bolivia’s problems he suggests some plans which 
merit serious attention although his bias toward his own country must 
be kept in mind. His ideas and facts are not new—are even fairly 
well known. 


In the rather lengthy five chapters of the Concierto del Plata, 
Avila attempts to show that Bolivia occupies a central and key posi- 
tion in South America. Without minimizing Bolivia’s independent 
status, the writer suggests that his country has an obligation to serve 
as a solidifying agent for the continent. Unity, in his opinion, tran- 
seends politics or national boundaries and consists chiefly in cultural, 
economic, geographic, and social hegemony. In these fields he con- 
cedes the leadership which naturally falls to other nations. 

His primary interest is in a concierto of all nations drained by the 
La Plata. The vast eastern part of Bolivia fits into this region and 
Bolivia should take its full part in regional action undertaken. He 
further suggests that the remainder of South America be grouped 
into two more comparable conciertos; one consisting of the Pacific 
littoral into which Bolivia figures again as a central solidifying agent ; 
and another Amazonian concierto. Expanding the idea to North 
America, he suggests a regional conference to include Canada, the 
United States, and Mexico as well as a Central American conference 
which would include the island nations. He further suggests a super- 
conference of regional groups constituting a Pan-American confed- 
eration which would strive to lower tariffs and encourage economic 
cooperation. 

He insists that his ideas are not directed against either Pan-Amer- 
icanism or the League of Nations. Although the reviewer does not 
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always agree with Avila’s arguments, nevertheless they are worthy of 
serious consideration and thought. 
A. P. NASATIR. 


San Diego State College. 


Alma de América. By Ramon F. VAsquez. [Carta-prélogo de Ri- 
cardo Rojas.] (Buenos Aires: Editorial Losada, 1941. Pp. 218. 
Paper. $2.50 m/arg.) 

Protagonists in a virgin scene, which tempts and impels to action; 
endowed with a spirit antagonistic to egotism and prejudice; animated by 
an extraordinary vitality based on noble leaven and augmented by repeated 
amalgams and fusions; beneficiaries of material resources prodigally spread 
in the very fruitful continent; and motivated by an innate inclination to 
beauty and liberty as if nature had proposed to impede discord in the 
harmony of the whole, the Latin Americans appear to be called to fulfill 
an original and prolific mission in the evolutionary human process. 


Thus it is that Ramon F. Vasquez begins his essay on the demo- 
eratic basis of Latin-American life. In the book he draws a distinc- 
tion between what he terms the economic or material background of 
American life and the more spiritual values which he finds in Latin 
America. He gives much attention to the native Indian factors that 
have entered into the life of that region. He sketches briefly the 
course of development of the several republics which he groups into 
three classes; viz., those having a population with an indigenous 
base, those with a distinctive population and those which are predomi- 
nantly European in character. He points out the high lights in the 
progress of the states, mentioning many individuals who have con- 
tributed to the building of their society. The opinion is expressed 
that the future of Latin America lies in the development of its own 
life, placing emphasis on the factors which derive from the American 
continent. The essence of the new age in Latin America should be 
solidarity built on the elements which have been portrayed. The effec- 
tive instruments of this development are education and the press 
which are treated in separate sections. The small volume is an inter- 
esting and readable presentation of the viewpoint of the author. 

Roscor R. Hm. _ 


Washington, D. C. 


America in the New Pacific. By Grorce E. Taytor. (New York: The 
Maemillan Company, 1942. Pp. 160. $1.75.) 


The purpose of Mr. Taylor in this brief account of ‘‘ America in 
the New Pacific’’ is to clarify both the present war situation and to 
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provide a background for constructive thinking upon the future de- 
velopment of our Far Eastern policy. Amid the flood of topical books 
on the Pacific which have appeared in recent months, it stands out 
preéminently. It is particularly characterized by its historical per- 
spective, its understanding and sympathy for the peoples of Asia, not 
excluding the Japanese, and its breadth of view. The author’s em- 
phasis upon the revolutionary changes now under way throughout the 
Far East further serves to make his book a signal contribution to 
present-day literature upon the Pacific. 

After an introductory chapter upon the present struggle between 
Japan and the United States, Mr. Taylor examines both the form and 
nature of American expansion in the Pacific, attempting to discover 
what it has meant to the people of the United States and to those of 
Asia. This study is followed by an equally penetrating analysis of the 
forces of Japanese imperialism and of the character of the Japanese 
Monopoly State. The bases for conflict and the progressive deteriora- 
tion of American-Japanese relations before the actual outbreak of 
war are discussed with keen insight. The impact of these develop- 
ments upon the other peoples of Asia is next taken up with an un- 
usually good chapter upon China as an ally of the United States, and 
the book ends with a provocative conclusion—‘‘ Asia for Whom ?”’ 

Mr. Taylor’s interpretation of present-day events and of possible 
future developments is based upon the thesis that there can be no 
return to the prewar Pacific. Western imperialism as it has been 
known in the past cannot be revived. Our interest is primarily peace. 
And peace must be based upon the destruction of Japanese militarism 
and upon political independence for all those people of Asia who are 
eapable of achieving it. Settlement of the political problems of the 
Far East, the author believes, will be ‘‘comparatively simple,’’ but 
its maintenance will depend upon solution of the far sore difficult 
problem of economic readjustment. Our future course is to provide 
leadership in the liberation and modernization of Asia. Here is the 
vital challenge to postwar America, and upon our willingness to ae- 
cept it and to meet it effectively may well depend not only the welfare 
of Asia but the security of democratic institutions in the United 
States. 

From a more critical viewpoint the organization of material and 
treatment of historical developments are sometimes confusing. The 
author’s style is not very graceful and occasionally lacks clarity. It 
is also possible to quarrel with certain of his generalizations and 
rather dogmatic historical interpretations. But ‘‘ America in the New 
Pacifie’’ is never dull or tedious, and its brevity does not allow full 
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amplification of the many points which the author seeks to make. Its 
incisiveness, indeed, gives it a vitality that greatly contributes to its 
very real value. 
Foster REA DULLEs. 
Ohio State University. 


Antecedentes de la Asociacién de Mayo, 1837-1937 ; homenaje del Hon. 
Concejo Deliberante de la Ciudad de Buenos Aires en el cente- 
nario de su fundacién. (Buenos Aires: La Comisién Honoraria de 
Bibliotecas Piblicas Municipales, 1939. Pp. 335.) 


The Asociacién de Mayo occupies a distinguished place in the evo- 
lution of Argentine political thought. It was formed in 1837 by 
thirty-odd youths, who, stimulated by Esteban Echeverria, joined to 
perpetuate the ideals of the Revolution of May (1810). They drafted 
the Dogma Socialista, a manifesto of their political formula: Mayo, 
Progreso, Democracia. Their ideas formed an essential link between 
the writings of Bernardo Monteagudo and Mariano Moreno and the 
Constitution of 1853. It was truly a youth movement, initiated by 
those men who were to dominate Argentine political and literary 
life for the next half century: Echeverria was thirty-two; Juan Maria 
Gutiérrez, twenty-eight; Juan Bautista Alberdi, twenty-seven; Do- 
mingo F. Sarmiento, twenty-six; Vicente Fidel Lépez, twenty-two; 
José Marmol and Carlos Tejedor, nineteen; Bartolomé Mitre, six- 
teen. Soon driven underground by the pressure of Rosas, the youths 
were forced to work in exile, some abroad, others in remote provinces. 
The present volume is a centennial collection of documents relating 
to the Asoctacién, including the Dogma Socialista. There are facsimiles 
of several of the documents and photographs of most of the men. 

Haroup F.. PETERSON. 

Washington, D. C. 


El federalismo de Artigas y la mdependencia nacional. By Paso 
Buanco AcrEvepo. (Montevideo: Impresora Uruguaya, S. A., 
1939. Pp. 234.) 


This volume along with another by the same author (El Gobierno 
en el Uruguay y los origines de la nacionalidad; 2d ed., 1936) con- 
stitute an important study of the political history of what is now 
Uruguay down to the final expulsion of the Portuguese. 

The author’s purpose in the book here reviewed is to carry to 
completion the task, begun in El Gobierno Colonial, of explaining the 
origins, causes, and nature of Uruguayan nationality. In El federa- 
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lismo de Artigas, the author explains in a very masterful manner how 
Uruguayan nationality came to fruition in Uruguay’s separate na- 
tional existence as a result of Artigas’ struggles with Buenos Aires 
and Brazil. 

The book is unusually well documented with historical source ma- 
terial that is frequently ignored or unknown to other writers on this 
important period of Uruguay’s history. 

W. M. G. 

Duke University. 


La gesta emancipadora del Pert, 1821-22. By J. M. Vaueaa. (Lima: 
La Universidad de San Marcos, 1941. Vol. III. Pp. viii, 272. 
$2.00. Paper.) 


Volumes I, II, and IV of Valega’s work have already been re- 
viewed (see this Review, XXI, 619, and XXII, 405.) The first part 
of volume three deals with San Martin as the liberator of Pert, the 
second is devoted to the adventures of Lord Cochrane and his con- 
troversy with San Martin, and the third is composed of summaries 
of numerous historical versions of the celebrated meeting between 
San Martin and Bolivar at Guayaquil. To all these versions, Valega 
adds his own in the form of a question, admitting that this con- 
troversial episode needs further investigation which he intends to 
continue with a study of Bolivar. 

This volume, like the others in this work, lacks narrative unity. 
Its chief value lies in the development of numerous little incidents 
and episodes, and in the generous use of primary documents in the 
body as well as in the footnotes. 

JOHN Rypsorp. 

University of Wichita. 


Don José Besa Infante y su obra. By ARMANDO TorRES CUEVAS. 
(Santiago de Chile: El Imparcial, 1941. Pp. 100.) 


Don José Besa Infante (1812-1904), deputy, senator, and a leading 
figure of the Montt-Varistas, was one of the most successful Chilean 
merchants of the last century. His firm, Casa Besa, which united 
lucrative trades in southern produce and northern nitrates, is the 
principal theme of this book. A sketch of the life of Don José is 
followed by more detailed accounts of the foundation of the Casa 
Besa, its activities during the Montt administration, and its expan- 
sion during the 1860’s and 1870’s. A final chapter relates the changes 
in the composition of the firm down to 1941. The narrative is not. 
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always well unified. For material the author has drawn chiefly upon 
the twenty-one manuscript volumes of Correspondencia Besa in the 
Archivo Nacional at Santiago, but his present work serves to indicate 
their richness rather than to exploit them fully. Students of Cali- 
fornia history will be especially interested in the account on pp. 30- 
35 of the attempt of Casa Besa to found a San Francisco branch in 
1850. 
Wooprow Bora. 
Princeton, N. J. 


Historia de la conquista y poblacién de la provincia de Venezuela. 
By Jos& Oviepo y BaNos. Edited by Paul Adams. [Facsimile 
reproduction of the edition made in Caracas in 1824 by Domingo 
Navas Spinola.] (New York: Privately printed, 1940. Pp. xxxi, 
XXII, 667.) 


Born in Bogota, José Oviedo y Bafios spent most of his life in 
Venezuela and became its first impartial, critical historian. 

The paragraph relative to the exact day on which Diego de Losada 
founded Caracas is a good illustration of his technique. It explains 
why the date is unknown: the minutes of the cabildo are missing; a 
diligent search reveals no documentary evidence; the word of the one 
man who gave the day is not to be trusted since he errs in the year 
when the event took place. 

The material given is restricted to the province of Venezuela. 
Thirteen lines are devoted to Columbus. The explorations of Ojeda, 
Alfinger, Bascona, San Martin, Spira, Federmann, Belaleazar, Navas, 
and Utre are pictured in detail. An unemotional account of the 
tyrant Lope de Aguirre is given. The founding of the various cities, 
and what happened in them up to 1600, is portrayed. The romantic 
fantasies of the original narratives are omitted, and the style is clear 
and concise. Though first published in Madrid in 1723, this account 
of the conquest and settlement of Venezuela is still standard. 

The second edition of this valuable work was printed in 1824 and 
was among the first books to be printed in Caracas after the intro- 
duction of printing in the early nineteenth century. In itself, it is 
an interesting item in the cultural history of Venezuela. The type is 
large and the lines well spaced. 

The 1940, or commemorative, edition is a photo-facsimile repro- 
duction of this second edition. Mr. Paul Adams, the editor, and his 
associates have initiated it as an homage to Venezuela and as a memo- 
rial to William Tecumseh Sherman Doyle, one-time chief of the 
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Latin-American Division of the Department of State and, later, head 
of the Caribbean Petroleum Company in Caracas. 

The introduction gives a brief history of the four other editions 
hitherto published, as well as biographical data regarding Oviedo y 
Bafios, with illustrations of the chapel of the Caracas cathedral, in 
which his remains are interred. There is also a comprehensive map 
of Venezuela showing the exploration routes of the conquistadores. 
Mr. Rudolph Dolge, dean of the American colony in Caracas, pre- 
pared the very full person, place, and subject index. 

Wiuuiam H. Gray. 

The Pennsylvania State College. 


El Archivo Histérico de la Provincia de Buenos Aires. By Jost Torre 
REvELLO. [Publicaciones del Archivo Histdérico de la Provincia de 
Buenos Aires; Los Archivos Histéricos de la Provincia de Buenos 
Aires, III.] (La Plata: Taller de Impresiones Oficiales, 1941. Pp. 
28. Paper.) 


The Archivo Histérico de la Provincia de Buenos Aires is not 
only a depository of documentary material but also one of the most 
active centers of historical research in Argentina. In the sixteen 
years since its organization more than a score of publications ap- 
peared under the auspices of the Archivo. Its excellent series of 
monographs on the history of cities and towns of the province (Con- 
tribucién a la Historia de los pueblos de la provincia de Buenos Aires) 
provide a solid foundation for continued research and may well serve 
as a model for similar studies in other provinces of the Republic. 

In tracing the history and organization of the Archive, Sr. Torre 
Revello stays within the relatively narrow confines of factual descrip- 
tion. The author refrained from describing the holdings of the 
Archive, possibly because this has already been done by C. V. Zingoni 
in his El Archivo Histérico de la Provincia de Buenos Aires (La 
Plata, 1928). Nevertheless, it would be interesting to know whether 
there have been any additions since 1928 and what progress has been 
made in classifying the material and in making it available to stu- 
dents. Of real value to both historians and bibliographers is the list 
of publications sponsored by the Archivo Histérico de la Provincia 
de Buenos Aires since its organization in 1925. 

Miron Buren. 

Library of Congress. 
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Documentos argentinos. Tucumdn y la Liga del Norte. Primera 
parte. Afio 1840; prélogo y notas de Manure Lizonpo Borpa. 
[Publicaciones de la Junta Conservadora del Archivo Histérico de 
Tucuman, Ser. I, Vol. I.] (Tucumén: Imprenta Miguel Violetto, 
1939. Pp. 333 [1]. Facsimiles [photostats] 9. Paper.) 


The flimsiness of the bond by which Juan Manuel Rosas held 
together unwilling Argentine provinces in the early years of his 
dictatorship is revealed by the series of rebellious movements against 
him. The Association of May, the conspiracy of Maza, the campaigns 
of Paz and Lavalle, and the Coalition of the North were steps in a 
continuous, though ineffectual, campaign of liberation. Stirred by 
the clarion call of Juan Bautista Alberdi and other enemies of the 
dictator, the province of Tucum4n withdrew its recognition of Rosas 
on April 7, 1840, and undertook the organization of the Coalition of 
the North. Within a month the provinces of Salta, Jujuy, La Rioja, 
and Catamarca rallied to the call. A congress met, commanders were 
chosen, armies were put in the field, and, for more than a year, rebel- 
lion flared. Though eventually suppressed by Rosas’ ruthless min- 
ions, to Tucumanian historians the Coalition of the North has 
remained ‘‘one of the most legitimate, valiant, beautiful, and exciting 
movements of Argentine history.’’ 

The present volume brings together 212 documents relating to the 
formation and activities of the league in 1840. A second volume is 
proposed for the subsequent year. Because Tucumén was the ‘‘head 
and soul’’ of the movement, most of the documents come from the 
archives of that province and have to do with its contributions. The 
archives of Salta and Jujuy yielded some documents, those of 
Catamareca and La Rioja, almost none. The materials have been 
capably edited and classified, though without interpretation, by Ma- 
nuel Lizondo Borda, president of La Junta Conservadora del Archivo 
Histérico de Tucum4n and director of its publications. While Sr. 
Lizondo Borda has not pretended to exhaust his subject, he has as- 
sembled valuable materials on a little-known phase of Argentine 
history. 


Washington, D. C. 


Haroup F. Pererson. 


Historia de la Republica Argentina en el siglo XIX. By ENRIQUE DE 
Ganpfa. (Buenos Aires: Angel Estrada y Cia., 1940. Pp. xv, 
1018.) 

A comprehensive review of this important work should be post- 
poned until the new edition, which is about to be published, appears. 
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Concerning the new edition, the author, who is the director of the 
Museo Municipal de Arte Colonial in Buenos Aires and president of 
the Asociacién Argentina de Estudios Histéricos, has written the re- 
viewer : ‘‘En varias partes la lineas han sido cambiadas y la lectura, 
en vez de interrumpirse bruscamente—lo cual habria evidenciado el 
error tipografico—se continia en forma que parece légica.... La 
segunda edicién se esté preparando con mas de mil correcciones.’’ 


The first edition, however, is a work of genuine historical and 
literary value. It contains many new things, and in spite of its 
great detail, is written in a lucid, simple, fluent Spanish, so simple 
and readable in fact that the book could easily be adopted as a text 
for classes in Spanish. It contains more illustrations than the average 
text, the result of Dr. Gandia’s favored position in museum work in 
Argentina. 

Each chapter is followed by a review of the main points covered 
in the chapter, but many of the chapters are in themselves so short 
as to make the résumés appear almost as long as the chapters them- 
selves. The last three chapters (LVIII to LX) form an unusual 
appendix for the book. The first of these three chapters is a fairly 
long review of the presidential administrations in Argentina from 
Pellegrini to Ortiz (recently deceased). Chapters LIX and LX con- 
tain brief accounts of what the author considers ‘‘los sucesos mas 
importantes de la Historia de América en los siglos XIX y XX.’’ 
Among these developments he places the territorial expansion of the 
United States; the Civil War in the United States; the French inter- 
vention in Mexico; the Spanish-American War and the rise of Cuba; 
the history of the Dominican Republic with a few words on Haiti; 
the independence of Panama (which for a Latin American he takes 
most soberly for granted); brief histories of the Pacific nations of 
South America; the fight of Peru and Chile against Spain in the 
1860’s (in detail) ; the War of the Pacific and its results; and a brief 
history of Brazil in the nineteenth century, ending with the state- 
ment ‘‘Ahora es, con la Argentina, la nacién mas poderosa de la 
América del Sur.”’ 

Dr. Gandia should be congratulated on his valuable contribution 
to the history of Argentina, and perhaps even more on his effort to 
correct his work in a new edition. It might be well to have the new 
edition translated into English, as Dr. Gandia himself hopes it will be. 

Fritz L. HorrMann. 

University of Colorado. 
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Archwo Santander. Vol. I, 1792-1818. Edited by Enrique OTERO 
D’Costa and Luis Aveusto Cuervo. (Bogota: Editorial Cromos, 
1940. Pp. xxi, 351. Paper.) 


Santander’s last will and testament provided funds for the classi- 
fication of his papers, also for the writing and publication of a biog- 
raphy. Death stopped the biographical efforts of Dr. Francisco Soto 
and civil war interrupted those of Drs. Ezequiel Rojas and Carlos 
Martin. In 1862 most of the papers came back into the hands of the 
family. A few of them, however, passed (with the Martin papers) 
into the possession of Pedro Carlos Manrique, who published San- 
tander’s account of his disagreement with Bolivar in Revista Ilus- 
trada (1898). 

Meanwhile the mutilated archives had gone to Dr. Manuel Murillo 
Toro (1868), then to Dr. Roberto Suarez (1876), who rearranged, 
bound, and indexed the 3,476 pieces. The latter unsuccessfully sought 
collaborators on a biography. After the death of Suarez (1901), the 
papers became involved in litigation. 

After a court decision (1915) General Ernesto Restrepo Tirado 
undertook the task of publication. It was poorly accomplished, lack- 
ing adequate notes and explanations, and including much unimpor- 
tant (if not irrelevant) material. 

At this point the Academia Colombiana de Historia became inter- 
ested. However, before anything further was accomplished, Dr. Juan 
B. Pérez y Soto gained possession of the papers and sold the heart 
of the collection to the Venezuelan Government. Finally, those not 
important to Venezuela (some 400 out of the original 3,476) came to 
the Academia. 

This volume, sponsored by the Academia and ordered published 
by the Ministerio de Educacién Nacional, contains many of these 
items, supplemented by documents from well-known printed sources. 
The idea has been to present a well-balanced account of Santander’s 
public life. There are a total of 357 documents: 4 for the period prior 
to 1810; 140 for the period 1810-1818; 213 for January-February, 
1819. Most of the papers deal with his political and military career 
prior to the formation of La Gran Colombia, and are very valuable 
for the study of that disturbed era. There are letters to and from 
Simén Bolivar, José Antonio Paez, Carlos Soublette, Rafael Urda- 
neta, et al. 

The work has good document and author indices. There is no indi- 
cation as to the number of volumes planned for the series. For many 
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Latin-American specialists, the documents dealing with the 1820’s 
and 1830’s will hold more interest. 


Berea College. L. F. ano E. T. Parks. 


Rufino J. Cuervo: Cartas de su archivo. Vol. I. (Bogotaé: Biblioteca 
Nacional, 1941. Pp. 261. $1.30.) 


This volume contains letters received by a noted Colombian gram- 
marian, during the years 1865-1877. Their nature and value might 
best be indicated by listing and characterizing the writers. This will 
also give some idea of the extensiveness of Cuervo’s contacts and the 
variety of his interests. 

Among his correspondents were the following: Cecilio Acosta 
(Venezuelan lawyer, linguist, writer), Roberto Bunch (British diplo- 
mat), Reinhart Dozy (Dutch historian), Pedro Fernandez Madrid 
(Cuban poet, publicist), Juan Maria Gutiérrez (Argentine literato), 
Juan Eugenio Hartzenbusch (Spanish dramatist, critic, poet), Juan 
Montalvo (Ecuadorian man of letters), Augusto Federico Pott (Ger- 
man linguist), José Maria Sbarbi (Spanish philologist), Sergio Arbo- 
leda (Colombian educator), Indalecio Barreto (lawyer, clergyman, 
philosopher), Pedro Justo Berrio (statesman, university rector), José 
Caicedo Rojas (novelist, poet, dramatist), Rafael Celedén (bishop), 
César Conto (statesman, diplomat), Joaquin Maria Cérdova (states- 
man), José Manuel Groot (professor, historian), Ricardo Gutiérrez 
Lee (doctor, diplomat), Luis Llares (professor), José Manuel Marro- 
quin (president), Juan José Molina (judge), Santiago Pérez (presi- 
dent), Ezequiel Uricoechea (doctor, philosopher, grammarian). 

Although this work contains much interesting material (especially 
of philological nature), it suffers from the lack of any explanatory 
preface or introduction. There is nothing to indicate whether other 
volumes are forthcoming; nor, if so, whether any letters from Cuervo 
will be included. Nevertheless, much praise is due La Biblioteca Na- 
cional for making these papers available to an interested public. 


Berea College. K. T. Parks. 


Gobernadores y préceres de Neiva. By Jos&# Maria Restrepo SAENz. 
[Academia Colombiana de Historia, Biblioteca de historia na- 
cional, Vol. 63.) (Bogota: Editorial ABC, 1941. Pp. viii, 579. 
Paper. $2 moneda colombiana. ) 


The present work, a contribution of the Academia Colombiana de 
Historia to the commemoration of the fourth centenary of Neiva, is 
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one of the numerous homenaje volumes which have marked the cele- 
bration of the four-hundredth anniversaries of a number of Colom- 
bian cities since 1933. Two thirds of the book are devoted to short 
biographical sketches, averaging several pages each, of the governors 
of Neiva Province from its foundation in 1612 until its incorporation 
into the federal state of Cundinamarca in 1857. Pages 383 to 572 
comprise a section entitled Préceres de Neiva, representing a repub- 
lication, with some additions, of the author’s earlier work, Neiva en 
la independencia (1919). 

Gobernadores y préceres de Neiva is of primarily local interest. 
Dr. Restrepo Saenz’ industry and his profound knowledge of Colom- 
bian public and private archives, as well as his exhaustive use of 
printed sources, have enabled him to present an abundant miscellany 
of well-documented facts concerning the long series of governors of 
Neiva during the period covered. The author himself recognizes that 
these biographies possess only a limited interest, since many of them 
refer to ‘‘obsecure individuals, whose lives slipped by monotonously 
and peacefully.’’ Exceptions are accounts of such individuals as 
Don Miguel de Galvez y Ceballos, during whose governorship there 
occurred a popular rebellion (1767) of possible political significance. 
Of real interest to general students of Hispanic-American history are 
the sketches of local leaders who directed Neiva’s réle in the Patria 
Boba, the Spanish reconquest of 1816, and the final winning of inde- 


endence. 
P JAMES F'eRausON Kina. 


Northwestern University. 


Escrutinio historico: Rafael Nunez. By Jost RamM6n VERGARA. (Bo- 
gota: Editorial ABC, 1939. Pp. xvi, 497. $2.00.) 


Nifiez. By Joaquin Tamayo. (Bogota: Editorial Cromos, 1939. Pp. 
x, 224, [4].) 


Niifiez is rarely discussed dispassionately by Colombians. He is 
either praised or damned, depending on the political views of the 
speaker or writer. 

The Vergara volume runs true to form. While admitting that 
Niifiez possessed an enigmatic and puzzling personality, the author is 
fulsome in praise of his hero. The work is valuable because of its 
extensive quotations from documents and papers—many published 
for the first time. However, the author’s claim to complete impar- 
tiality may be seriously questioned. 

The Tamayo work is much more objective, although its organiza- 
tion ‘‘smacks’’ of fiction. The character delineation of Niijiez is ex- 
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ceptional: freethinker, defender of Catholic faith; materialist, in- 
voker of God; federalist by tradition, centralist in office; tolerant in 
his writings, intolerant in his acts; revolutionist in time of peace, 
conserver in midst of war; disciple of freedom of the press, destroyer 
of its freedom for his political opponents. 

In spite of these contradictions, Nufez must be ranked among the 
greatest of Colombian presidents. These two biographies should aid 
foreigners in understanding the man and his times. 

E. T. Parks. 

Berea College. 


Historia de México. By Francisco Banreaas GatvAn. (Morelia: 
Tipografia Comercial, 1923, Vol. II. Pp. 572, lxxxiv. $4.00; Mex: 
ico: Buena Prensa, 1938, 1940. Vols. I and III. Pp. 508, vii; 331, 
iii. Vol. I, $5.00.) 


The author of these volumes was Don Francisco Banegas Galvan, 
formerly rector of the Seminary of Morelia and later Bishop of Que- 
rétaro, now deceased. Exiled with other clerics, he lived for five 
years in Chicago. In Chicago Bishop Banegas and Don Francisco 
Planearte, archbishop of Monterrey, also now deceased, decided to 
write the history of Mexico, Plancarte to write the history of the 
country before the coming of the Spaniards, and Banegas the history 
from the beginning of the independence movement. 

Archbishop Plancarte finished volume one of his pre-history of 
Mexico but had not arranged the material in final order before his 
death. This volume was published nevertheless by his heirs. Volume 
two was in rough draft only, and his heirs refused to publish it. 

Bishop Banegas wrote his Historia de México by availing himself 
of materials found in the Newberry Library. After a stay of five 
years in Chicago, he returned to Mexico in 1919 and was soon made 
Bishop of Querétaro, but in spite of his many duties and demands 
on his time, he attempted to publish volume two by 1921 in order to 
have it appear on the centenary of Iturbide’s independence move- 
ment. He could not finish the work of revision until 1922, and it was 
not published until 1923. Volumes one and three were published 
posthumously; Bishop Banegas had volume one in rough draft and 
was giving it to the press gradually as he revised it, but only a little 
more than a hundred pages had been printed before the government 
closed the press. Soon thereafter Bishop Banegas died, November, 
1932. 

The work of getting out the remainder of volume one and to pub- 
lish also what Bishop Banegas had done on volume three was left to 
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Father Jess Garcia Gutiérrez, author of Apuntamientos de Historia 
Eclesidstica Mejicana and Primer Siglo Guadalupano: Documenta- 
cin Indigena y Espatiola (1531-1648). 

Bishop Banegas, according to his own words, had planned a work 
of four volumes to begin with the early movements for independence 
and to end with the fall of the first centralist republic. The present 
work ends with an unfinished discussion of the status of Texas in the 
relations between Mexico and the United States. 

Archbishops Luis M. Martinez and Leopoldo Ruiz y Flores deserve 
much praise for providing for the publication of this work. It is 
true that the work is not a complete history of Mexico, that certain 
periods and certain men are overemphasized, and that clerical policies 
are perhaps overly defended. Nevertheless, Bishop Banegas, if not 
too efficient an organizer and arranger, was an indefatigable investi- 
gator and analyst of historical data. As such he must be classified as 
an historian of great merit. 

Banegas begins his long work with an interesting introduction 
which he calls ‘‘Idea de la Nueva Espana,’’ comprising 150 pages. 
Emphasis in this chapter is on the economic and social life of New 
Spain, with very little emphasis on the political or religious side. 
The section on education in New Spain although necessarily brief is 
excellent and well documented. The part on the rdéle of the Church is 
unusually unbiased and factual, comprising mainly an account of 
the patronage and its effects and the establishment of churches and 
eonvents. The rest of volume one, about 350 pages, is devoted to the 
independence movement (1810-1821), which is discussed in great 
detail. 

To Banegas, Hidalgo was an undisciplined but superior person 
who had the interests of his people at heart. It is natural that he 
should emphasize the retraction of Hidalgo, which Bustamante con- 
siders forged and Mora believes the result of pressure brought to bear 
by the confessor of Hidalgo during his last moments on earth. Father 
Banegas, however, judiciously presents both sides of the question. 
Morelos’ activities are treated in the same manner but with less com- 
ment. 

Volume two embraces in its 572 pages the period of Iturbide’s 
rule and overthrow, 1821-1824. A very useful appendix of seventy- 
seven pages of primary sources related to Iturbide complete the vol- 
ume. Iturbide is portrayed as self-aggrandizing, irresponsible, and 
selfish, but withal an instrument through which nationality could 
have been attained and perpetuated in a form to which New Spain 
was accustomed. His enemies, in good faith, could see only his de- 
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fects, says Banegas, and instead of tolerating them and uniting with 
him to save him and themselves and the nation as well, they over- 
threw him, thinking that they could maintain the guarantees of 
Iguala without the monarchy and without Iturbide. This view is 
similar to that of recent biographers of Iturbide. 

Volume III, the unfinished volume, comprises the period from 
1821 to about 1840. Banegas believes that before 1816 there were no 
French heterodox philosophies influencing the Mexican liberals. He 
discounts the records of the investigation of Hidalgo’s beliefs in 1800, 
considering that investigation to be an examination of entirely dif- 
ferent matters. Morelos he believes slightly influenced by such ideas, 
but he shows that although the constitution of Apatzingan placed 
sovereignty exclusively in the people, Morelos’s declaration of inde- 
pendence had said that God was the creator of society and the mod- 
erating arbiter of all empires. 

As one would expect, Banegas attacks regalism as a destroyer of 
religion and the Church. He continues by accusing the Masons in 
Mexico of attempting to assume the patronage in order to destroy the 
religious orders and the unity of the Church. He considers this aim 
and purpose as the basis for the reforms of Gémez Farias of 1833. 
But he goes further and accuses the Masons, through the words of 
José M. Tornel, a Yorkino, of attempting to create an exclusively new 
world system to be led by the United States because of its power and 
earlier independence. Mora, Banegas points out, stated that the Scot- 
tish Rite Masons originated this idea and that the York Rite Masons 
supported it. In the face of such a threat, Banegas believes that the 
clergy had the right to support Santa Anna and the Plan de Cuerna- 
vaca to overthrow the reforms of the liberals. Santa Anna is un- 
scrupulous and an opportunist, it is true, but the Church needed 
someone strong and influential upon whom it could call for protec- 
tion. Hence the praises for Santa Anna in the Cathedral of Mexico 
City upon the overthrow of the federal republic. 

Even if one does not care to agree with the viewpoints of the 
author, this book presents much food for thought in a most interest- 
ing style. Banegas leans perhaps too heavily upon Alaman, Busta- 
mante, and Cuevas, but he uses many primary materials, including 
the documents collected by Genaro Garcia. Footnotes are profuse 
and very interesting to read when he presents various angles of a 
question. Without doubt, one would classify Banegas as the writer of 
an erudite history. Volume two would probably be considered the 
best of the three volumes by most scholars, not only because of the 
scholarly presentation of Iturbide’s empire and its problems, but 
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also because of the many documents printed in the appendix which 
are thus made available for future use. All must agree that a service 
has been rendered to Latin-Americanists by the publication of this 


work. 
Fritz L. HorrMann. 


University of Colorado. 


Vida politica, social, e intelectual de Venezuela. La Conquista. By 
GaBRIEL Espinosa. (Caracas: Tipografia La Nacién, 1940. Pp. 
176. Bs. 6.) 


This book is dedicated ‘‘to the very rare Venezuelans whom, as 
individuals, the political life of their country saddens and makes 
ashamed.’’ The author insists that upon the death of Gémez neither 
the directing class nor the people sought to take advantage of the 
relative freedom allowed by Lopez Contreras to establish a rule of 
law and justice. All want only plunder and personal advantage; 
there is no sense of collective justice, only egoism. From the people 
come the ‘‘buenos oficiales,’’ the ‘‘coroneles,’’ the ‘‘hombres de con- 
fianza,’’ the spies, the executioners for those in power. In his severe 
indictment of the Venezuelan character, with its indolence, servilism, 
mendacity, parasitism, turbulent demagogy, and disposition to plun- 
der and war—he finds the basis of the weaknesses in the racial com- 
position of the people, the Spaniard, the Indian, and the Negro, and 
in certain historical and social forces produced by their association. 
Indeed, while he seems to put the main weight on race, in the evolu- 
tion of his thesis the historical forces stand out. 

The emphasis in this first volume is on the contribution of the 
Carib group to Venezuelan blood and character. The author under- 
takes a defense of these Indians against some of the charges made 
against them, especially that of cannibalism; and puts much weight 
on them as a basic element of the present Venezuelan people. The 
conquerors and the missionaries tended to bring out and perpetuate 
the socially destructive qualities of the Indian. Several chapters are 
devoted to a criticism of the mission régime as it affected the natives. 

The thesis of the writer is not, of course, a new one. Venezuelan 
historians and sociologists have attributed their ‘‘democratie caesar- 
ism’’ to this factor of race. The author disagrees with the ‘‘sociolo- 
gists,’’ however, in that he refuses to accept the situation as static 
and unmodifiable or even as a period of social evolution that must be 
accepted and endured. It is true, he confesses sadness and doubt in 
view of the incapacity of the Venezuelan for a rule of social justice. 
The problem, as he sees it, is ethical rather more than political or 
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social. The remedy lies in affective education, teaching by example, 
rather than book; but where are the models? He agrees that there 
are some. 
This study, as planned by the author, will consist of three volumes. 
The other two are La Coloma and La Republica. 
Mary WATTERS. 
Mary Baldwin College. 


Resumen de la historia de Venezuela desde el descubrimiento de su 
territorto por los Castellanos en el siglo XV, hasta el ano de 1797. 
By RaraeL Maria Barat. (Brujas, Bélgica: Desclée, De Brou- 
wer y Cia., 1939. Pp. XI, 503.) 


Resumen de la historia de Venezuela desde el aio de 1797 hasta el de 
1830. Con notas de Vicente Lecuna. Tiene al fin un breve bos- 
quejo histérico que comprende los afos de 1831 hasta 1837. By 
RaFaEL Maria Barat and Ramoén Diaz. (Brujas, Bélgica: Des- 
clée, De Brouwer y Cia., 1939. 2 vols. Pp. 485+ and 446+.) 


A new and needed edition of the well-known Historia de Vene- 
zuela by Baralt was among the publications sponsored by the Acade- 
mia Nacional de la Historia de Venezuela in celebration of its fiftieth 
anniversary. The Academy is to be congratulated on its long record 
of service in the presentation, interpretation, and dissemination of 
important secondary and source materials. 

In a note in the volume on colonial history (p. 466), the author 
states, ‘‘The small merit which is found in this work is due solely to 
the excellent writers whom we have consulted and, as a rule, fol- 
lowed ; theirs must be the glory as it was the labor.’’ Yanez, Compen- 
dio de la historia de Venezuela seems to have been followed rather 
closely, though due credit is given to Mufioz, Navarrete, Herrera, 
Oviedo, Robertson, Humboldt, Clemencin, Montenegro, and others. 

It is to be regretted that annotations were not added to point out 
the omissions and errors, excusable perhaps in a book written over a 
century ago, in accordance with the plan followed in the two volumes 
dealing with the period 1797-1837. 

Though Diaz is named as being a co-author in the later period, 
Baralt did practically all of the writing. Dr. Vicente Lecuna, an 
authority on the political philosophy and military career of Bolivar, 
in judicious footnotes has corrected and supplemented the data on 
the independence period in the light of recent research. In one place 
he explains that a principal cause of the defeat in the campaign of 
1814 was inability of the revolutionists to buy arms because of the 
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English embargo; muskets could be purchased only in small lots 
from American vessels. In a note relative to the interview at Guaya- 
quil, Baralt’s contention that Bolivar offered San Martin an army of 
four thousand men is upheld, and internal evidence is presented to 
prove that the Lafond letter describing that episode is apocryphal. 
When referring to the Liberator, the notes follow the ‘‘cult of Boli- 
var,’’ which tends to glorify him. 

The numerous portraits of famous personages with which all three 
volumes are illustrated is a noteworthy feature. 

It will be recalled that the books are annalistic, a year-by-year 
account being given from 1810 to 1830. The traditional story of the 
discoveries of Columbus and Ojeda is given. The conquest of the 
Indians by 1600, the settlement of towns, the attacks of English and 
French freebooters, and the political development of the area are told 
in detail. One third of the book on colonial history is devoted to 
agriculture, trade and commerce, earthquakes, education, taxation, 
and other social and economic conditions. The narration of the strug- 
gle for independence and the founding of the republic occasionally 
ceases to be impartial and impassionate. 

Born in 1810, the author was very close to many of the events and 
people of which he wrote. His outlook was conservative and ecclesias- 
tic. Contemporaries, both friend and foe, attacked sundry interpreta- 
tions and characterizations, and their criticisms may have been par- 
tially responsible for his spending the rest of his life in Spain, where 
he became an outstanding literary figure. 

The charming Spanish in which this history is written makes it a 
classic in Hispanic-American literature. The style, though not always 
consistent, is a perennial delight. Baralt is considered to be one of 
Venezuela’s illustrious authors, and some critics believe that this is 


his most enduring work. 
g WiuuiAm H. Gray. 


The Pennsylvania State College. 


The Discovery of Yucatan. By FRaNcisco HERNANDEZ DE CORDOBA. 
A translation of the original texts with an introduction and notes 
by Henry R. Wagner. [New Series.] (Berkeley: The Cortés So- 
ciety, 1942. Pp. vii, 85.) 


Many were those who were sorry when the Cortés Society ceased 
its series of publications of documents relating to the discovery of 
Latin America, and with this first issue of the New Series there will 
be many who will wish the Cortés Society a long and strong life. 

The first issue of the New Series concerns itself with the several, 
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and at times disagreeing, reports on the Hernandez de Cérdoba expe- 
dition which lead to the discovery of Yucatén, and which became the 
spark that set off the Spanish artillery of the Conquest of the Indians 
of Mexico. 

To translate the sixteenth-century Spanish is no mean job, and 
to put it into flowing and readable English, without losing the rich 
color of the language of the conquistadores, is even more difficult. 
Mr. Henry R. Wagner has done exceedingly well. Those tough Span- 
ish soldiers did not bother with spelling and punctuation. They wrote 
just as it sounded, and therefore most translation of sixteenth-cen- 
tury Spanish must be done ‘‘by ear.’’ Indian words, especially Aztec 
words, entered the language of the day, and many of these words are 
now being used. None the less the translator cannot solely rely on a 
Spanish dictionary, but often must consult dictionaries of Maya, 
Aztec, and other Indian languages. Mr. Wagner could have added a 
few interesting details to his notes by doing this, but it does not really 
matter. The translation as a whole is fine. 

Mr. Wagner overemphasizes the importance of water to the In- 
dians. Water was more important to the Spaniards on shipboard. 
Even though there are no rivers in Yucatan and rains often are badly 
needed, the Maya never had to worry about drinking water. Every 
native town lay by or was close to a cenote, as can be seen from the 
Relactones de Yucatdén and the Quijada papers. The porous quarter- 
nary limestone of which Yucatan is built absorbs rainwater quickly 
and lets it seep into underground rivers and cenotes. Often the fields 
are thirsting for water, but the inhabitants have plenty for drinking. 
No! The Indians did not object so much to the Spanish thirst, as to 
the way in which the Spaniards attacked at the least provocation. 

Mr. Wagner has done a fine job in assembling the source material, 
and weighing it in his notes. Those who are interested in learning 
about what happened in the days when the New World still was 
something of a mirage, will be thankful for this publication, and I 
hope it will find a wide audience, much wider than the limited edi- 
tion of 250 copies will permit. 

Which leads to a question. Shall the Cortés Society be limited 
to specialists, or, at this time when the interest in Latin-American 
things is growing daily, should the Society appeal to a wider circle 
of readers? If the Cortés Society wishes to become an instrument for 
the diffusion of historical knowledge to the new-born public, then the 
editions of its publications should be larger. On the other hand, if 
the Cortés Society wishes to concentrate on historical research by 
publishing rare material from books and unpublished documents, then 
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English translations should be superfluous, as it should be expected 
that the student of Latin-American matters is conversant with the 


Spanish language. Frans BLom 


New Orleans, La. 


La Compafiia de Jestis en México. Compendio histérico. By F. Zam- 
BRANO, 8.J. (Mexico: Buena Prensa, 1939. Pp. 200. Paper.) 


This is a useful work of reference. Indeed, it may be said to fill a 
need. Here are gathered together, grouped into various sections, the 
colleges, the missions, and the important personalities, missionaries 
and writers, for instance, of the Jesuits in Mexico from their arrival 
in 1572 up to the year 1940 when the Society of Jesus celebrated its 
four-hundredth anniversary. Most interesting and informative, for 
instance, are the notices of the missions of Lower California, and we 
read of a Jesuit brother, Pedro Nieto, former soldier with Pedro 
Menéndez de Avilés, who lived to be one hundred and thirty-two 
years of age, dying in 1637. 

Unfortunately, the author has not had access to all the historical 
sources and perhaps this is too much to expect of one compiling this 
sort of synthetic work, for the documents have not yet been pub- 
lished. There are lacunae, therefore, and omissions. Father Zam- 
brano was probably unable to consult the very rare Historia Sedi- 
tionum of Joseph Neumann, vigorous seventeenth-century missionary 
among the Tarahumares in northern Mexico. Notable events and 
revolts happening here, that of 1697 for instance, are omitted. Other 
omissions occur. The name of José Pascual does not appear among 
the Varones Ilustres, though he was one of the most important of 
the early missionaries of lower Tarahumara. But the author indicates 
he took only names already listed by Florencia, Oviedo and Palomo. 

Inaccuracies appear here and there. No conquista de los Ures took 
place in 1597, nor was Santiago Papasquiaro founded among the 
Tepehuanes in 1594, but in 1598; and the founder was not Francisco, 
but Gerénimo Ramirez. This last error comes straight out of Alegre 
who in the eighteenth century wrote a classic history of the Mexican 
Jesuits. The two full-page maps in this compendio are both deficient 
and inaccurate. 

One very useful feature of the work is the chronological table 
which lists with their respective dates down the centuries the popes, 
Jesuit generals, kings of Spain, viceroys, archbishops of Mexico City, 
Jesuit provincials and provincial congregations. An index, however, 
would have added to the usefulness of the book. 


University of San Francisco. es Ea 
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La obra histérica de Hermilio Valdizdn. By Juan B. Lastres. 
(Lima: privately printed, ca. 1942. Pp. 31. Paper.) 


This booklet is both a eulogy and a bibliography of Hermilio de 
Valdizan. It is no less dignified for being so. Dr. Lastres is frankly 
an admirer of his old teacher—forty-four at the time he died !—and 
were it not so, this tribute and bibliography would not have appeared. 
Dr. Lastres makes clear the tremendous pioneering role of Dr. Val- 
dizan in psychiatry and in the establishment of a hospital for the 
insane in Peru. He includes a good characterization of this noble, 
energetic man who was Dr. Valdizan. Then he proceeds to set down 
in prose the meaning of the principal works of this self-taught his- 
torian. Between books, magazine and newspaper articles Dr. Lastres 
has given Dr. Valdizan credit for 148 printed items and ten inedited 
works. That is not an insignificant record for a man whose interest 
was not primarily history. 


Dr. Valdiz4n was an untrained historian tremendously pushed by 
the multitude of his self-imposed tasks. Thus he was never able to get 
his historical writings entirely out of the stage in which the material 
was taken down in notes. His collecting of information was so pro- 
digious and his enthusiasm so obvious that no one—not even more 
professional historians—will be able to ignore him. For this reason 
this little compendium of Dr. Lastres deserves to be entered in the 
literature of Latin-American medical history. It is a great deal like 
the work of Dr. Valdizaén itself. Let us hope that it does something 
to make a significant career as well known as it deserves to be. 

Lewis HANKE. 

The Hispanic Foundation, Library of Congress. 


Coronado’s Seven Cities. By Grorce P. Hammonp. Foreword by 
Clinton P. Anderson. (Albuquerque, N. M.: United States Coro- 
nado Exposition Commission, 1940. Pp. 82.) 


This excellent brief summary, designed for popular use, is un- 
usual in that it is both accurate and popular. Professor Hammond 
had helped prepare the scholarly edition of the Coronado Narratives 
and, hence, was in an ideal position to provide this lively little volume 
for the public. His location of Quivira near Wichita, Kansas, rather 
than near Lyons, Kansas, is the only point on which the reviewer 
would disagree. However, Professor H. E. Bolton’s forthcoming 
study of the actual route may prove that both the author and the 


reviewer are wrong. Ket nits okiot 


University of Michigan. 
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Chivilcoy. La regién y las chacras. By Mauricio BrraBent. [Publi- 
eaciones del Archivo Histérico de la Provincia de Buenos Aires. 
Contribucién a la historia de los pueblos de la Provincia de Buenos 
Aires. XIX.] (La Plata: Taller de Impresiones Oficiales, 1941. 
Pp. 136.) 


Chivileoy, a district and township in the Province of Buenos 
Aires, some 100 miles east of the federal capital, forms the subject 
of this useful addition to a valuable series. Well watered by the Rio 
Salado, its affluents, and numerous small lakes, the district must fre- 
quently have been used as a camping ground by the Araucanian In- 
dians of colonial times, although the name Chivileoy does not appear 
in official documents until 1758. The theories of Pastor S. Obligado 
and Trelles that Chivileoy derived its name from some Indian cacique 
is less probable than the theory advanced by Estanislao Zeballos and 
others, that Chivileoy (or Chivileé6) was a word formed from the 
Pampa Araucanian dialect and denoted the presence of water. 

Senor Birabent then sketches the history of the district, from the 
first appearance of white settlers, towards the end of the eighteenth 
century, to 1865, when the first railroad was laid, connecting the town 
with the city of Buenos Aires. Historical references are slight, em- 
phasis being laid chiefly on the growth of the community. In 1854, 
the year in which the Province of Buenos Aires adopted its semi- 
independent status, Chivileoy became a municipality, and the land- 
holdings of settlers in this year and in 1857 are indicated in detail. 

The monograph is documented and illustrated, and has a bibliog- 
raphy of 46 items. The only regrets are that the repercussions of 
political events are largely overlooked, that Indian maraudings are 
not examined in detail, and that the narrative ends at 1866, before 
the influx of foreign immigrants transformed the agricultural activi- 
ties of the district. 

A. J. WALForD. 

London University. 


Havana: Cinderella’s City. By HueH Brapuey. (New York: Double- 
day, Doran and Company, Inc., 1941. Pp. 435-+-19. Selected 
Bibliography. Index. $3.59.) 


This book is a colorful history of Cuba’s four hundred and twenty- 
two-year-old capital. The story here told by Hugh Bradley, the well- 
known journalist and author of Such Was Saratoga, is, however, 
much more than a conventional history. It is also the dramatic story 
of the Island of Cuba. For, upon the assumption that ‘‘la ciudad es 
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patria pequena,’’ meaning, ‘‘the city is one’s country in miniature,”’ 
the writer has produced a delightfully interesting book which gives 
an excellent picture of Cuba’s réle in the discovery, exploration, 
conquest and settlement of the New World. In the bold sweep of this 
engaging narrative, the reader may see the emergence of Havana as 
a strategic outpost of an expanding European civilization and follow, 
in broad outline, its evolution as a city of modern importance in the 
Western Hemisphere. 

In doing this Mr. Bradley has filled his pages with many a spicy 
tale—some trite, others significant—relating to the historical and in- 
stitutional development of Havana. Although there are perhaps 
minor points on which the scholar might wish additional information, 
the treatment is based on standard secondary accounts. No attempt 
was made, therefore, to make an original contribution to the history 
of the city of Havana. Consequently, the volume will be of interest 


chiefly to the social historian. Grorae W. AvXIER. 


Department of State. 


Exposicion de aspectos del Cabildo, fuerte, catedral, recova y Plaza de 

Mayo (Con motivo de la restawraci6n del Cabildo de Buenos Aires, 

12 de Octubre de 1940). By Comist6n NacilonaL DE MUSEOS Y DE 

MonumEntTOos y Luaares Histéricos. Catalogo de la exposicién 

por Alejo B. Gonzalez Garafio. (Buenos Aires: Guillermo Kraft, 

1940. Pp. 39, laminas 30. Paper.) 

Dr. Ricardo Levene and the Argentine National Commission of 
Museums and of Monuments and Historie Sites have labored with 
devotion to restore Argentina’s historic buildings. No structure de- 
served better at their hands than the Cabildo of Buenos Aires on the 
Plaza de Mayo. Its restoration and rededication late in 1940 were 
accompanied by an exhibition of 182 old paintings, engravings, and 
photographs of Buenos Aires, the Cabildo, the ancient fort, the Casa 
Rosada, the Cathedral, and the old Teatro Colén. This brochure is a 
catalogue of the exhibition, incorporating excellent reproductions of 
thirty of the exhibits. 


Washington, D. C. 


Haroup F. Peterson. 


San Dionisio de los Caballeros de Tocaima. By ALEJANDRO CARRANZA 
B. [Biblioteca de Historia Nacional, Vol. LXIV.] (Bogoté: Edi- 
torial ABC, 1941. Venta: Libreria Colombiana. Pp. x, 286. 
Paper. 2 pesos.) 

This volume reflects that love of the patria chica which, under the 
stimulus of the current wave of fourth-centenary celebrations, is pro- 
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ducing numerous valuable studies of Colombian cities. Tocaima, the 
subject of the present work, is in the Magdalena Valley, on the rail- 
road which connects Bogota with the river port of Girardot. 

The author’s method is episodic and chronological. After a de- 
scription of the savage Panches, the Carib tribe which once dominated 
the vicinity, the history of the city from its establishment by Hernan 
Venegas in 1544 until the Battle of Boyac4 is related. Incontroverti- 
ble documentary evidence establishes the fact that Tocaima was 
founded no later than March 20, despite the early cronistas’ agree- 
ment that April was the date. Brief biographies sum up available 
information concerning the original settlers; and the author is at 
particular pains to clear up a case of mistaken identity involving the 
important conquistadores Juan Diaz Hidalgo and Juan Diaz Jara- 
millo. The bulk of the volume is devoted to chronicling the typical 
vicissitudes of a Spanish colonial city—with numerous sidelights on 
the condition of society—during the next three centuries. An appen- 
dix contains a brief discussion of municipal, provincial, and central 
government in colonial New Granada. 

Sefior Carranza’s work abounds in evidences of thorough research 
in the Colombian archives and in printed sources. Lengthy unedited 
documents and parenthetical indications of sources are incorporated 
into the text. Although these are of basic value, the book would be 
even more readable than it is if they were relegated to appendixes 


and footnotes. JAMES FERGUSON KInN«@. 


Northwestern University. 


Proceedings of the Third Convention of the Inter-American Biblio- 
graphical and Library Association. (New York: H. W. Wilson 
Company, 1940. Pp. 371. $5.00.) 


The Third Convention of the Inter-American Bibliographical and 
Library Association met in a propitious year. The great milestones 
in the history of printing—the five-hundredth anniversary of the 
invention of printing, the quadricentennial of printing in Mexico, 
and the tercentenary of the first press in Massachusetts could be ap- 
propriately commemorated in 1940. It is interesting to recall that 
it was also just a little over a century since the first press was estab- 
lished on the west coast of America, at Monterey, California, then 
under Mexican rule. 

The papers presented at the Conference fall into two well-defined 
groups—bibliography, and libraries and archives. There is consider- 
able unevenness in the contributions varying from a few general re- 
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marks to exhaustive studies. As an example of the latter there is 
included the ‘‘Bibliografia de] Patronato Nacional,’’ by Enrique 
Arana, Director of the Faculty of Law and Social Sciences at the 
University of Buenos Aires. This scholarly bibliography on the rela- 
tions of church and state in Argentina from 1810 to 1937 deservedly 
received the José Toribio Medina Bibliographical Prize in 1940. The 
statement that twenty-nine original bibliographies were submitted for 
the award indicates the increasing interest in recording and apprais- 
ing the literature of Latin America and in the number of bibliogra- 
phers working in this field. Among other papers those presented by 
James B. Childs on ‘‘Colombian Government Publications’’ and by 
William Jerome Wilson on ‘‘A Narrative of the Discovery of Vene- 
zuela’’ in the Thacher Manuscript on Columbus and Early Portu- 
guese Navigations, merit praise. 


It is disappointing that the section on libraries and archives offers 
little on the history of Latin-American libraries or on special collec- 
tions of books and manuscripts; subjects on which there is meager 
information in print. ‘‘The Human Side of a Great Collection’’ by 
Carlos E. Castafieda gives a delightful description of the acquisition 
of the Garcia, the Justin H. Smith, the Icazbalceta, and the Mumioz 
collections at the University of Texas. 


Bibliographers and collectors of Latin-Americana will look for- 
ward to succeeding volumes of the Proceedings in the hope that space 
will be found for historical and descriptive bibliography in this in- 
creasingly important field of scholarship. 

Epita M. Couuter. 

Berkeley, California. 


Investigations in Progress in the United, States in the Field of Latin- 
American Humanistic and Social Science Studies. Edited by 
ALEXANDER MarcHant and CHARMION SHELBY. Advisory editor, 
JoHN E. ENauEeKirK. (Washington: The Library of Congress, 
1942. Pp. xi, 236.) 


This invaluable list of scholars in the Latin-American field is one 
of a series of publications of the Hispanic Foundation of the Library 
of Congress, edited under the general supervision of Dr. Lewis Hanke. 

Names of scholars are listed alphabetically. After each name is 
a statement of age (save for certain modest exceptions), mailing ad- 
dress, the Latin-American field of major interest, indication of pub- 
lication already completed in the field (but with an unfortunate 
limitation to five titles), and a list of investigations in progress witb 
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frequently hopeful estimates of the date for the probable completion 
of those investigations. Two appendixes carry names, addresses, and 
principal field of research of persons who have been active in Latin- 
American studies but who reported no work now in progress, and an 
implicitly reproachful list of those persons who did not reply to the 
questionnaire on which this study was based. 

One of the most useful features of the compilation is to be found 
in the indexes of names arranged by field of interest and by region. 


Library of Congress. MapALine W. NICHOLS. 


El Negro. By Jos CotomBAn Rosario and JuSTINA CARRION. 
[Boletin de la Universidad de Puerto Rico, Serie X, No. 2.] (San 
Juan, Puerto Rico: Negociado de Materiales, Imprenta y Trans- 
porte, 1940. Pp. xi, 174.) 


This little volume, issued as a bulletin of the University of Puerto 
Rico, proposes to examine the status and history of the Negro race 
in Puerto Rico, the United States and Haiti and at the same time 
east some light on the complex problem of racial transplantation and 
acculturation from a sociological point of view. 

There is a peculiarly nineteenth-century approach to the question 
which reminds one of the manner in which certain historians of the 
past essayed a discussion of contemporary events; by beginning at 
the literal beginning, with the emergence of man as a social being 
and working toward the specific epoch under discussion. In like 
fashion, the authors of this frail little essay commence with a defi- 
nition of sociology, a study of the Negro in his origins which, inci- 
dentally, reveal an astonishing theory of how the white man turned 
black, and work toward an examination of the problem of racial con- 
tacts and prejudices in Puerto Rico. In a thin volume of less than 
two hundred pages there is presented an array of problems that 
would merit at least a small library. 

The content is extremely superficial. The chapter groupings are 
frequently infantile in form. The most unusual fact, however, is the 
bibliography from which came the material presented. It is recog- 
nized, of course, that many books are based on bibliographies that are 
never read but which consist of an alphabetical arrangement of titles 
taken from any convenient card file. The bibliography to the volume 
under review must have been drawn from the file of a very incomplete 
and inadequate library. It is obvious that any study of the Negro 
in the New World must take into account the fundamental studies 
that have been made already. In this bibliography there is not one 
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word of Melville Herskovits, in spite of his extraordinary contribu- 
tions to Africanist studies. The distinguished Cuban, Fernando Ortiz, 
whose work constitutes the point of departure for Negro studies in 
Cuba, is left out. Arthur Ramos, the great Brazilian authority on 
things Negro, is nowhere mentioned. In dealing with Haiti, the 
authors employ only the most elementary sources. The little series 
of lectures of M. Dantés Bellegarde, delivered in Puerto Rico in 1936 
and the now out-of-date work of Léger on Haiti form the basis of the 
chapter. No word is included of the basic contributions of Dr. Price 
Mars, without whom one should not attempt to interpret the evolution 
and background of the Haitian people. 

It is plain that a good work on the Negro in Puerto Rico is badly 
needed. No island in the West Indies is perhaps as neglected in this 
field. However, one must confess that the present volume neither 
fills this need nor does it in any manner satisfy the student interested 
in obtaining some concept of the place of the Negro race in Puerto 
Rico and the other territories discussed. 


Washington, D. C. RICHARD PATTEE. 


The Social Organization of the Western Apache. By GRENVILLE 
Goopwin. [The University of Chicago Publications in Anthro- 
pology, Ethnological Series.] (Chicago: The University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1942. Pp. xx, 701 pages. $4.50.) 

This important addition to ethnological literature describes the 
social organization of the Apache who dominated what is now east- 
central Arizona. Due to intensive field work with these people over 
a long period, the author is able to present a convincing account of 
clan organization, social segments based on kinship and locality, mar- 
riage, and the life cycle. Technical matters are treated in appendices. 
There is also a section tracing the known history of the Western 
Apache and their contacts with other peoples. The picture of 
Western Apache life is vitalized by the introduction of much colorful 
source material, and the modern adjustment as well as the aboriginal 
condition is given for the institutions discussed. 


Claremunitecolteeet Morris EpwArD OPLER. 


Claremont, California. 


Los Mochicas. By Rarae, Larco Horie. (Lima: Casa Editoria ‘‘La 
Crénica’’ y ‘‘Variedades.’’ Tomo I, 1938, Pp. 137; Tomo II, 
1939, Pp. 163. $10.00, $8.00. Paper.) 

Rafael Lareo Hoyle, Director of the Museo Rafael Larco Herrera, 
at Hacienda Chiclin, in the Chicama Valley, the heart of the Chimu 


ee 
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area, has published the first two of a projected series of eight vol- 
umes on the Mochica (Early Chimu) people. 

The first discusses the place of Mochica culture in space and time, 
and the valley, desert and seacoast environment of this part of the 
north coast of Peru. The second is concerned with the Mochica 
people racially and linguistically—the Mochica language is virtually 
extinct and has been inadequately recorded. It concludes with chap- 
ters on ‘‘writing’’ and government. 

This is not the place to analyze Larco’s hypotheses of cultural 
chronology and development, nor his apparent belief in the autochtho- 
nous evolution of the American Indian. Few Peruvianists would agree 
entirely with the former and practically no anthropologists with the 
latter. But for American archaeologists, and particularly for Andean 
archaeologists, he has done a great service in beginning to publish 
the wealth of Mochica material under his care at the Museo Rafael 
Larco Herrera. 

The Mochicas, who lived on the north central coast of Peru in 
early pre-Inca times, left records in realistic pottery modeling and 
vase painting which no American Indians and few, if any, Old World 
peoples have equalled in the range, variety and completeness of 
depiction of environment, daily life and ceremonial activity. Limited 
aspects of this rich and intensely interesting ethnography, preserved 
in Mochica art, have been discussed, but Larco’s is the first attempt 
at comprehensive treatment. 

In the sections on geography, race, ‘‘writing’’ and government, he 
has presented hundreds of cuts and photographs of hitherto unpub- 
lished vessels and scenes from vessels to illustrate the various topics. 
There may be some argument as to whether the Mochicas used Lima 
beans, variously incised, as a form of writing—a form of gaming 
seems equally plausible—and there is probably some tendency to over- 
confidence in the interpretation of scenes reflecting concepts of which 
we are, after all, almost completely ignorant. Nevertheless, Larco 
has contributed a great body of evidence which one may interpret as 
one chooses to, and this is, or should be, the primary aim of the 
archaeologist in a field where, as Larco says in his prologue, there 
has been too much emphasis on the accounts of the chroniclers and 
too little on the analysis of material remains in the interpretation of 
early culture history. 

ALFRED Kipper, IT. 

Harvard University. 
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La wnstrucctén primaria desde 1810 hasta la sancién de la Ley 1420. 
By ANTONINO SALVADORES. (Buenos Aires: Consejo Nacional de 
Educacion, 1941. Pp. 393. Paper.) 


This is a well-documented and interesting historical study of the 
development of elementary education in Argentina from 1810 until 
the adoption in 1884 of the famous law No. 1420. The original man- 
uscript received second prize in the competition held by the Consejo 
Nacional de Educacién on the occasion of the celebration of the fiftieth 
anniversary of the enactment of this law. The published volume 
represents a complete revision of the original manuscript, bringing 
up to date its documentation and bibliography. The author, whose 
doctorate is in the field of history, is professor of the teaching of 
history and geography. 

The text presents a vivid picture of the interplay of two impor- 
tant factors in the development of education in Argentina: the in- 
novating, democratic spirit of the new world, and the educational 
traditions of the Catholic Church in the Latin countries. 

Of special interest in this country and in England is the picture 
it traces of the influence of English-Protestant groups who led in the 
introduction of the Lancastrian system and whose private schools en- 
joyed a freedom unusual for a Spanish-speaking country during the 
early half of the nineteenth century. 

Law No. 1420, whose enactment in 1884 brings the study to a 
close, is seen in the light of the text to be the natural and almost in- 
evitable result of a long period of development culminating in the 
great impetus given to Argentine education by Sarmiento, who 
brought together and expressed so effectively aspirations which had 
made themselves increasingly evident during the preceding one hun- 
dred years. 

THomas HE. BENNER. 

University of Ilinois. 


Popular Cuban Music. Eighty revised and corrected compositions 
together with an essay on the evolution of music in Cuba by EmILio 
GRENET. Prologue by Dr. Epuarpo SANCHEZ DE FuENTEs. Trans- 
lated by R. PHmurres. (Havana: Carasa & Co., 1939. Pp. xlix, 
199. Cloth.) 


Although Cuba is a small country, Cuban influence on American 
music (North and South) has been large. The rhythm of the 
habanera has spread from Cuba to virtually all of Latin America 
and has engendered innumerable hybrid forms, including the tango 
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of Argentina. In the realm of popular dance music, the rumba, the 
son and the conga have made a vital impact upon the North American 
scene. In the sphere of art music, Cuba has produced two powerful 
creative talents in Alejandro Garcia Caturla and Amadeo Roldan, 
who drew much of their inspiration from the potent Afro-Cuban 
element. Thus there is every reason to welcome a work which casts 
light on the origin and nature of the popular musical forms of Cuba. 
Sr. Grenet’s 49-page introductory essay, generously strewn with 
musical examples, studies in considerable detail the rhythmic char- 
acteristics of Cuban music, showing how the Iberian rhythms and 
melodies (chiefly Andalusian) have been modified by local influences 
(chiefly Negro), and giving a brief history and analysis of each of 
the more important popular forms, such as the zapateo, habanera, 
cancion, danzén, guaracha, conga, pregon, ete. The musical selections 
range from the Danzas Cubanas for piano by Ignacio Cervantes 
(1847-1905) to songs by Ernesto Lecuona and other well-known con- 
temporaries. The dances by Cervantes are on a higher artistic plane 
than most of the other compositions, some of which have a rather 
ephemeral quality. From the scholar’s point of view, it is the intro- 
duction rather than the music which provides the chief value of this 
collection. 
GILBERT CHASE. 
Library of Congress. 


Apuntes sobre la historia de la moneda colonial en el Pert. El 
Reglamento de la Casa de Moneda de 1755. By MAnuret Moreyra 
y Paz-SoLpAN. (Lima: Editorial Lumen, 1938. Pp. 41. Paper.). 


Antecedentes espafioles y el circulante durante la conquista e inicia- 
cién del virreinato. By Manuet Moreyra y Paz-SoupAn. (Lima: 
Editorial Lumen, 1941. Pp. 56. Paper.) 


In the first of these two monographs the author presents the main 
provisions of the royal decree of November 11, 1755, governing the 
operations of the mint at Lima. The document was discovered in a 
private archive. Besides regulating the metallic content, fineness, 
tolerance, and denominations of the coinage, it describes the duties 
of the officers and lesser functionaries of the mint. To those econ- 
omists and historians interested in the evolution of coinage and of 
our contemporary moneys-of-account the monograph represents a sig- 
nificant contribution. 

The second monograph is a good though brief story of money in 
Peru in the sixteenth century. After a short introductory statement 
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on money in medieval times in western Europe and in Spain in the 
pre-colonial era, the author connects the monetary reforms of Isabel 
in 1475, 1476, 1488, and 1497 with the development of coinage in 
America. In his discussion of money in Peru during and after the 
conquest, Moreyra treats ably the value relationships of gold and 
silver and the monetary equivalents of the various coins. By ref- 
erence to statements of chroniclers and travelers of that period, he 
gives a general, if very rough, idea of the influence of early treasure 
on prices in Peru. Reliance throughout the work is placed heavily on 
select secondary sources. Among recent writers cited are Haring, 
Hamilton, Gonnard, and Moll; references to earlier writers include 
Colmeiro, Humboldt, Pirenne, Herrera, Francisco de Jerez, Garcilaso 
de la Vega, and others. 
W. H. DELAPLANE. 
Duke University. 


Finanzas y guerra. By Bruno Motu. (Lima: Libreria Internacional 
del Pert, S. A., 1941. Pp. 154. Paper. $1.00.) 


In this book on public finance and war, Dr. Moll does not attempt 
to make a complete analysis of the subject. It is unfortunate, how- 
ever, that the brevity of this work results in considerable sketchiness. 
In many places assertions on fiscal policy set forth as final and un- 
alterable truths are still the subject of vigorous debate, at least among 
economists in the United States and England. His viewpoint toward 
the problems of fiscal and monetary policy is conservative. Unpro- 
ductive governmental expenditures (e.g., war) should not be financed 
by borrowing. Devaluation does not create new resources. Without 
exchange control we would have free and high quotations on foreign 
money, a free market for bills, more bills, and a greater volume of 
imports and exports (pp. 101-102). Inflation is treated only in the 
sense of hyper-inflation like that in Germany in 1920-1923. For con- 
trolling inflation rationing is futile. 

In the chapter on the destruction of financial and business ethies, 
Dr. Moll attributes to the Treaty of Versailles the creation of un- 
equaled hate evident today. Granted that the sections of the treaty 
concerning reparations together with the Dawes Plan and the Young 
Plan later in the twenties treated the problem unrealistically, con- 
tributed to the breakdown of international debt payments and to the 
weakening of the sense of moral obligation on the part of nations, and 
led to a rapidly spreading system of exchange control and default 
of debts, the reviewer cannot agree that recent light regard by Ger- 
many of the sanctity of contracts can be blamed on the peace of 
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Versailles. German leaders held lightly the treaty with Belgium in 
1914 and with other small neighbors in the last century. Many ques- 
tion today whether Versailles was not too easy ; few question the way 
in which it would have contrasted with a German-dictated peace. 
Despite the failure of this work to treat the problem of public 
finance, money, and war as adequately as do some recent works of 
American and British economists, it does lay the basis for further 
examination of the correctness of monetary and fiscal policy on the 
part of the United States government in the past twelve years and 
what that policy should be in the postwar period. It is clear that 
the size of the postwar debt will require a more careful weighing of 
gains against losses from deficit financing. 
Duke University. Matacic aia 
Exposicién retrospectiva de la ensefianza. Obras de los profesores. 
Catalogo. (Santiago de Chile: Ministerio de Educacién Publica, 
1941. Pp. 325, 16 plates. Paper.) 


It is quite likely that the four-hundredth anniversary of the found- 
ing of Santiago was celebrated in many ways, but it is doubtful 
whether any was more unique or valuable than the production of 
this volume. The work of more than 130 collaborators including 
officials of the Ministry of Education, teachers and clergy, it had as 
its purpose the listing of the publications of Chile’s teaching force 
from the beginning of the nation’s existence. A patient and persever- 
ing search, which apparently left no source neglected, has resulted in 
the compilation of an imposing number of works, many of them previ- 
ously unknown or forgotten. 

The first section, ‘‘Obra escolar,’’ deals exclusively with works on 
teaching, grouped under the headings of Periodicals and Pedagogical 
Reviews, School Reviews, Pedagogy, Educational Psychology, Meth- 
odology, History of Education, Pedagogical Bibliography and Didactic 
Works. 

The second section, ‘‘Obra extraescolar,’’ lists works in the fields 
of Philosophy, History, Literature, Mathematics and Natural Sci- 
ences. 

The subdivision dealing with history comprises 44 pages in double 
column listed alphabetically as to authors. The compilers evidently 
had an extremely broad conception of the term ‘‘history,’’ or were 
perplexed as to the proper classification of some works, for books on 
geology, botany and mineralogy are included here. But even after 
making due allowance for these inclusions the list is impressive and 
includes a surprising number of authors and works written before 
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1926 which are not found in B. Sanchez Alonso’s Fuentes de la his- 
toria espanola e hispanoamericana (segunda edicién, 1927). Much 
of this hitherto unlisted material is undoubtedly of limited appeal and 
value, but it is apparent that the collaborators have unearthed many 
items of value, especially in the field of Church history. Thus, while 
Sanchez Alonso lists eleven titles under Miguel Luis Amunftegui and 
twenty-eight under Barros Arana, the ‘‘Exposicién retrospectiva de 
la ensefianza’’ credits these writers respectively with twenty-eight and 
thirty-six works on the history of Spanish America and Spain. 

The compilers of this volume are to be commended for their 
laborious and painstaking efforts which have resulted in the publica- 
tion of a bibliography of great interest and value for scholars in 
many fields, and need make no apologies for the few repetitions and 
omissions to which they call attention. 


University of Washington. Witatar His Witeom, 


Primera exposicién circulante cubana. Guta econémica del Caribe. 
(Habana: Sociedad Colombista Panamaricana, 1941. Pp. 309. 
Paper. ) 


As one consequence of the First Inter-American Convention of the 
Caribbean, the Cuban government organized in 1941 a traveling ex- 
position of national products, which has made the circuit of thirty-five 
towns in the various republics and in dependencies of the United 
States. The main part of this volume is a guide to the exhibits of the 
firms and agencies which codperated. It discloses the surprising 
range of Cuban industrial as well as agricultural products. Prefatory 
to the guide is a thoughtful article by Dr. Salvador Massip, entitled, 
““Geografia econdmica del Caribe. Perturbaciones producidas por la 
actual guerra mundial.’’ Dr. Massip stresses similarities in geog- 
raphy, products, systems of exploitation and markets as between the 
Caribbean countries. He views the dislocations brought about by the 
war as accentuating trends, already discernible, toward a decline of 
commerce with Europe, an increase of commerce with North America, 
an intensification of trade between the Caribbean countries, and a 
slight increase (before Pearl Harbor) of trade with Japan. Massip 
offers a program looking toward the ‘‘economic independence’’ of the 
Caribbean area. Beneath the generalities in which this program is 
formulated, the principal concrete, practicable goal, so far as this 
book provides any clue, appears to be the expansion of foreign mar- 
kets for Cuban industrial products. 


Wellesley College. LELAND H. JENKs. 
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South America with Mexico and Central America. By J. B. TREND. 
[The World Today Series.] (New York: Oxford University Press, 
1942. Pp. 127. Cloth. 2s. 6d.) 


A general reader who wants a panoramic view of Hispanic 
America today will do well to secure this pocket-size survey. It is 
interesting. It has ten pages of attractive illustrations, four maps, 
and an index. 

The author’s bias is in saying nice things about the Spanish and 
Portuguese Americans and the United States. Historians will differ 
as to the validity of all the generalizations, but there seems to be 
but one factual error (four Hispanic-American countries remained 
neutral in the World War, p. 107). A timely geographic interpreta- 
tion is that the ‘‘ Atlantic plateaux of the Guianas and Brazil’’ were 
once joined to Africa. The tone of the book is suggested by its final 
sentence: ‘‘The lesson of the Americas—their importance and mean- 
ing for a distracted Europe—is that a Utopia, a New Atlantis, a 
City of the Sun, can not only be discovered but can be made to 
come true.’’ 

Wituram H. Gray. 

The Pennsylvania State College. 


Pan-American Dictionary and Travel Guide. By Lewis L. SELL. 
(New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1941. 2nd rev. ed. Pp. xvi, 
678. $2.50.) 


This ‘‘pocket volume’’ of travel information was published ‘‘to 
reinforce from a new angle the great efforts now being made in many 
quarters toward encouraging the more rapid development of inter- 
American travel, touring, and commercial intercourse.’’ It is defi- 
nitely a superior composite of the Pan-American Union descriptive 
booklets, the South American Handbook, and that estimable publica- 
tion of the United States Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
The Commercial Travelers’ Guide to Latin America. A distinctive 
feature is the English-Spanish and Spanish-English dictionary sec- 
tion. The vocabulary is derived from the editor’s manuscript dic- 
tionary ‘‘of the automobile, airplane, and radio’’; from the critical 
suggestions of a litterateur, of a radio technician, and of a competent 
translator. The travel data were authoritative through the summer 
of 1941. 

Gustave A. NUERMBERGER. 

Duke University Library. 
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Derecho internacional piblico. By AwuBerto Uxioa. [Volume one; 
second edition.] (Lima: Imprenta Torres Aguirre, 1938. Pp. 
394. Paper. $2.00.) 


Senor Alberto Ulloa is Professor of Public International Law at 
the University of Lima, and this distinguished scholar and diplomat 
has given us a treatise on international law that is a valuable addition 
to the literature of the field. In this well-documented, substantial 
volume, Professor Ulloa discusses first the existence, character, and 
growth of international law, taking the position that it results from 
the necessity of balancing the world’s economies and the world’s mor- 
als. He denies the existence of sectional international law, such as a 
peculiarly American variety, and suggests that the rules governing 
nations apply universally. He gives a particularly interesting treat- 
ment of the sources and historical evolution of international law, with 
special attention to the effect upon it of the first World War. 


In the second major division of the book the rights and duties of 
international persons are considered. The law of recognition is dealt 
with at length in a very valuable section. Then the author turns to 
the protection of humans under international Jaw. Such matters as 
liberty of individual conscience and person, freedom of immigration 
and transit, and the protection of minorities and of citizens abroad 
are developed extensively. 

In his last leading division, Professor Ulloa expands the prin- 
ciples of international law governing the acquisition of territory and 
the extension of sovereignty. The subjects of the law of the seas, 
territorial waters, gulfs, bays, lakes, closed and interior seas, inter- 
national rivers, and international waterways such as the Panama 
Canal are all adequately presented. The book closes with a section on 
air law, and its obvious importance in the future. 

One feature which is especially noteworthy in this methodical 
volume is the use of Latin-American illustrations in the discussions 
on many points of international law. This alone would justify the 
translation of the book in order that the European monopoly on such 
material might be broken. In this day of closer relations within the 
hemisphere, it is encouraging to all international lawyers to realize 
that the new world possesses such an eminent authority as this Peru- 
vian publicist. He is making a real contribution through this and 
other writings. 

NicHOLAS PENDLETON MITCHELL. 

Furman University. 
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Las ciencias médicas en Guatemala. Origin y evolucién. By Cartos 
Martinez DurANn. (Guatemala: Tipografia Sdnchez & de Guise, 
1941. Illustrations. Pp. 439. $5.00.) 


Dr. Carlos Martinez Duran is a good example of the Latin-Amer- 
ican professional men who are frequently carried along by their en- 
thusiasms to become distinguished collectors, bibliographers, and _his- 
torians. While engaged in the active practice of medicine and hold- 
ing a chair in the University of Guatemala, he has found time to 
study sources when it is still possible to compile books from other 
books. If we except the presence of the energetic and highly com- 
petent archivist of Guatemala, Professor Joaquin Pardo, Dr. Mar- 
tinez frequently sits alone at the tables of the Archivo General del 
Gobierno de Guatemala. 

In this book of five parts Dr. Martinez treats the medicine of the 
indigene, the conquest, the pre-university period (1541-1681), the 
university epoch (1681-1821), and the independence period (1821- 
1921). If Dr. Martinez had called this book ‘‘Medical Chronicle of 
Guatemala,’’ the title would have been equally correct. The presen- 
tation tends to follow medical careers and the style is marked by 
short biographical paragraphs. The documents photographed have 
been so reduced as to render them illegible, although the other photo- 
graphs are clear enough. 

There is an enormous mass of material in this book, but one cannot 
escape the feeling that a great deal of it is uncritically used. For 
example, Dr. José Felipe Flores in 1782 published a tract called 
Especifico nuevamente descubierto en el Reino de Guatemala para la 
curacién radical del horrible mal del cancro. The remedy ‘‘discov- 
ered’’ by Dr. Flores, the newts of Amatitlan, according to Dr. Mar- 
tinez, ‘‘poseia la maravillosa virtud de curar el céncer.’’ This ‘‘eficaz 
remedio,’’ far from enjoying ‘‘el favor continental,’’ was rejected in 
Europe after examination. That Flores’ pamphlet was noticed and 
examined in Mexico, Italy, Germany, and France—in which places 
“‘Las curaciones obtenidas eran ya numerosas’’—is more a commen- 
tary upon medical anarchy of the eighteenth century than a legiti- 
mate glory of Guatemalan medicine. If there is any room to believe 
that this cure was more than an empirical episode, Dr. Martinez could 
obtain a thousand times more prestige from demonstrating it than he 
could by writing history, however good. 

Las ciencias médicas en Guatemala has the advantages as well as 
the disadvantages of being the work of an enthusiast. Enthusiasm 
has led the author to the documents. He shows evidence of having 
worked in the Archivo Colonial, Archivo General, the Biblioteca Na- 
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cional, and elsewhere. There is no reference to sources except such as 
ean be gleaned from the internal evidence of the text. There is no 
index, but a table of contents labeled ‘‘Indice.’? If Dr. Martinez 
should issue another edition, he could very profivably add footnotes, 
a formal bibliography, and an analytical index. Withal Dr. Martinez 
Duran has given us an extensive history of Guatemalan medicine con- 
taining far more data on the subject than any yet published. 


NOTES AND COMMENT 


THE LANDLESS ENCOMIENDA 


A volume published in 1934—The Spanish Conquistadores, by the 
present writer—concludes with the following paragraph: 
The encomienda was not a landed estate and had nothing to do with ownership 
of land: the encomendero was lord of a district or village or group of villages 
whose inhabitants owed to him the same services which otherwise would have 
been due to the crown; but he did not own the soil of his territorial fief; indeed 
in parts where a territorial grant was inconvenient, the encomienda consisted of 
an Indian chief and his tribe. After the conquest, from 1552 onwards, the 
crown attempted to reform the encomienda by forbidding the encomendero to 
exact any other service than the payment of the poll-tax. 


When the present writer was preparing in 1905 a brief account 
of the encomienda—published two years later in the Cambridge Mod- 
ern History (X, 245, 267)—mention of land or exclusion of land 
seemed needless; for the doctrine of the land-owning encomienda 
had not yet made way. Indeed that doctrine seems to be of recent 
origin—whence derived, it is hard to say. 

Nor has that doctrine won general credence. There is no trace of 
the land-owning view in Amunategui Solar, Las encomiendas de 
indigenas en Chile, nor in Zavala, La encomienda indiana; and Miss 
Irene Wright in her Early History of Cuba (1916) plainly states 
“‘The title to an encomienda did not carry with it any title to the 
land on which the ‘commended’ Indians lived and labored.’’ Yet, 
in view of contrary opinions, the paragraph published in 1934 
seemed necessary. Before writing it, the author had accumulated 
abundant evidence, for possible publication, in support of Miss 
Wright’s clear statement and his own remark, ‘‘The encomienda was 
not a landed estate and had nothing to do with ownership of land.’’ 
He has been forestalled—to much better effect—by Sefior Silvio 
Zavala, whose article in Volume IV of Universidad (Mexico, Septem- 
ber, 1987) conclusively proves, with admirable precision and from 
sources more fundamental than those available to the present writer, 
that ‘‘the title of an encomienda gave no right of land-ownership.’’ 

Zavala’s proof is clear. But it may not be amiss to fortify his 
conclusion and give it wider currency by adding supplementary evi- 
dence. Some slight overlapping and some references to Zavala’s 
article are unavoidable. But, in the main, this is additional evidence. 
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The Politica indiana of Solérzano Pereyra, composed at royal 
command, comprises a body of law more consistent, more carefully 
thought out and hardly less authoritative than the later Recopilacién 
de leyes de Indias. 

Solérzano in his Third Book devotes 208 large folio pages (edition 
of 1736) to a minute and thorough analysis of the encomienda and 
the rights of the encomendero in all their legal and practical bearings. 
He uses the phrases ‘‘encomienda de indios, encomendar indios, 
indios encomendados’’ so often that reference is needless. The 
encomendero is ‘‘la persona que tuviese indios; las personas que 
tienen indios encomendados’’ (Cap. XVII, 7 and 9); ‘‘tenedor de 
indios; poseedor de indios’’ (Cap. XVIII, 7, 9; Cap. XXI, 2; Cap. 
XXIV, 14); to inherit an encomienda is ‘‘suceder en los indios’’ 
(XXI, 2; XXII, 9; XXIV, 8); the ownership of an encomienda is 
‘‘posesién y senorio de... indios’’ (XVIII, 8) ; ‘‘tener indios’’ (XX, 
2); ‘‘posesién de indios’’ (XXX, 7, 8, 26); to grant an encomienda 
is ‘‘dar posesién de indios’’ (XXX, 8); to take away an encomienda 
is ‘‘quitar posesién de indios’’ (XXX, 8); ‘‘quitar indios’’ (XXX, 
21); to surrender an encomienda is ‘‘dejar sus indios’’ (XVIII, 7). 
Still more significant is the phrase ‘‘los indios de que se componen 
estas encomiendas’’ (V, 1): a sentence which seems to decide the 
whole matter. In the phrase ‘‘una encomienda de 200 a 300 tribu- 
tarios’’ (XII, 30) Solérzano computes the size of an encomienda by 
giving the number of Indians composing it. So also do other offi- 
cials; for example a report of 1581 on Peruvian encomiendas, printed 
by Enrique Torres Saldamando in the appendix to Part II of his 
Libro primero de Cabildos de Lima (p. 114), gives the position of 
each encomienda, the number of Indians composing it and its total 
yield in poll-tax. If land-owning were included, there would surely be 
in this, and in many other documents, some mention of the extent and 
value of the land. 

In the whole course of Solérzano’s prolix and exact exposition of 
the encomienda, land is not once mentioned; but Book II, which 
deals with Indian labor, has an illuminating passage in Cap. XXIV, 
39-41. Solérzano there declares that if an Indian village becomes 
uninhabited, ‘‘as often happened,’’ owing to pestilence or the flight 
of the inhabitants, the encomendero of the village has no right to 
claim, by way of recompense for his loss, the lands which had been 
held in common by the village. During Solérzano’s tenure of office 
as oidor in Lima (1610-1627), the Marqués de Oropesa brought a 
suit before the audencia claiming in such a case possession of the 
derelict lands. The Marquis did not claim that, as encomendero, he 
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had been already owner of the land. His claim was that, since his 
encomienda had vanished with the vanished Indians, he might equi- 
tably take possession of the abandoned lands. He lost his suit. The 
court held that the lands of the village had been the property of the 
Indian villagers’ and the encomendero had no right to the land when 
it became vacant. 

Zavala does not cite this Peruvian case; but he points out that 
the same rule was laid down for New Spain in 1546 in a royal order 
to the Viceroy Antonio de Mendoza, which was afterwards incorpo- 
rated in the Laws of the Indies (lib. 6, tit. 1, ley 30) and was thus 
enjoined upon the whole empire. He also quotes a Guatemalan law- 
suit of 1579, recorded by Dr. Lesley Byrd Simpson in Vol. XVII of 
this REVIEW, as clear proof that the encomendero concerned, Bernal 
Diaz del Castillo, neither owned nor claimed the lands of his en- 
comienda. These lands belonged to his indios encomendados. 

Solérzano repeatedly declares that encomiendas, although not 
quite identical with Spanish feudal fiefs (fewdos), may be closely 
compared to such fiefs, and the encomenderos to Spanish feudal lords 
(feudatarios—sefiores de vasallos) to whom the king has made a grant 
(merced) of a town or village. At last he boldly calls the encomienda 
a feudo and the encomendero a feudatario, declaring that the king, 
on granting an encomienda, may withdraw some Indians, assigning 
them to himself or to another person, just as, on granting a feudo in 
Spain, he can declare certain families to be exempt from duties to 
the feudatario (III, 27; VI, 3; VII, 46; X, 6; XII, 4; XIII, 12, 13; 
XVI, 8; XXV, 15; XXVI, 43; XXVIII, 26; XXX, 16; XXXII, 32, 
55). The Spanish merced of a town or village conferred not ownership 
of land, but certain feudal rights, accompanied by certain feudal obli- 
gations due to the king and also to the vassals of the fewdatario; and 
these passages indicate that the link between the encomendero and 
his encomienda was a personal link of dues and of duties. 

In the Laws of the Indies (lib. VI, tit. VIII, IX, XI) as in 
Solérzano, the terms ‘‘encomienda de indios, indios encomendados, 
encomendar indios,’’ recur. A vacant encomienda is ‘‘indios vacos’’ 
(tit. VIII, ley 32; XI, 15); to take away an encomienda is ‘‘quitar 
indios’’ (VIII, 12 and 45) ; to inherit an encomienda is ‘‘suceder en 
indios’’ (VIII, 32; XI, 2 and 16), an encomendero is ‘‘tenedor de 
indios [four times in XI, 2], poseedor de indios’’ (VIII, 32). Land 


1 When the pueblo encomendado was a reduccién, that is to say a large village 
formed by forcibly uniting scattered Indian inhabitants or small hamlets, the 
land of the village was often a grant conferred on the Indian villagers by the 
crown. 
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is once mentioned, in a law of 1633 (IX, 17) which forbids an en- 
comendero to own a landed estate (estancia), either in his own name 
or through an intermediary, within the limits of the village (pueblo) 
of his encomienda, and orders that any such land should be taken 
from the encomendero and sold. 


Sefor Zavala thinks that this law of 1633 abolishes a right, previ- 
ously held by an encomendero, of owning land within the limits of 
his territorial encomienda. Zavala shows in his sixth footnote that 
the encomendero had that right in the early days. But it seems prob- 
able (if it be not temerity to say so) that the right had been abolished 
by law or legal custom before 1633 and that the law of 1633, like 
many others in the Recopilacwn, does not enact anything new, but 
denounces a particular abuse; in this case the evasion of law by using 
a fictitious name to conceal ownership of land by an encomendero 
on his encomienda. For an earlier law, dated 1618 (tit. LX, ley 11), 
forbids encomenderos to erect or possess, in the villages of their 
encomiendas, a house or hut or even a shed or barn; a condition im- 
possible to impose on a landowner. Indeed land-owning on the 
encomienda is hardly compatible with the reiterated royal commands 
which, from the mid-sixteenth century, forbade an encomendero to 
live on his encomienda or to visit it except for the shortest time 
necessary for the collection of the poll-tax. The above-mentioned law 
of 1618 limits his sojourn on his enecomienda to a single night, on 
pain of a fine of twenty pesos. It must be remembered that, since 
the encomendero was obliged to inhabit a stone house in the capital 
of the province, his encomienda might be far distant from his home 
and the return journey might be impossible on the same day. 


A story told by Amundtegui Solar (I, 104) may illustrate the law 
of 1633. The famous econquistador Francisco de Aguirre held the 
encomienda of Copiapé in northern Chile. In 1561 the Indians of his 
encomienda desired to sell some lands in order to acquire cattle. At 
first it was proposed that they should give the lands to Aguirre in 
exchange for cattle; but it was finally decided that the land should be 
sold at auction. The purchaser was Aguirre’s nephew, who trans- 
ferred the land to his unele’s wife. Thus Aguirre became the owner, 
having purchased the land in one borrowed name and holding it in 
another borrowed name. How far the original desire of the Indians 
to exchange land for eattle was entirely spontaneous on their part is 
matter for conjecture. But evidently the sale was a mere form; in 
fact they ceded the land to the encomendero, who gave them cattle 
in exchange. Aguirre introduced the sugar-cane and brought his 
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newly acquired land under cultivation, He waa then absent for some 
yoars as governor of Tucumén, In 1576 he returned to live on his 
land, situated within his encomienda of Copiapd, Quiroga, governor 
of Chile, ordered him to move, since various cedulas forbade an en- 
comendero to live on his encomienda, Aguirre appealed to the Coun- 
cil of the Indies for permission to reside in his house upon his 
hacienda; ‘'T conquered the valley of Copiapd,’’ he pleaded, ‘I built 
houses and L made «a sugaremill and vineyards and fields... . It ia 
an injury to me if I may not reside on my hacienda de reereacién y 
aprovechamiento,’’ The result of his petition is not known, The old 
warrior was past eighty years of age, and probably did not live to 
aee the result, 


It may perhaps, in defense of the landowning view, be argued 
that Solérvzano and the Laws of the Indies deal with the ‘new for 
mation’’ (as Solérvano calla it) of the encomienda, that is to say the 
encomienda after the reforma which, by a succession of cedulas dating 
from 1552, abolished (at least in legal theory) the encomendero’s 
right to exact labor from his Indian vassals, forbade him to live on 
his encomienda and allowed him only one right, to receive the poll 
tax known aa tributo from his indiow tributarion or indiow encomen- 
dados, subject to certain deduationa for public serviews, But these 
successive cedulas forbidding the personal services, previously due to 
the encomendero, do not mention any deprivation of land, Solérzano, 
although he expounds mainly the reformed encomienda (which he 
defends as just), deals also briefly with the earlier history, giving 
reasons for the abolition of the former rights (which he condemns) 
and all this without mention of land, Most of the examples given 
by Zavala refer to the earlier and unreformed encomienda; and to 
these examples two may be added, 


Las Casas, in the famous passage (Book Il, Ch, 79) recounting 
the surrender of hia encomienda, saya (writing in the third person) 
that he determined ‘dejar sus indion’’ and that Veldaquez, on hearing 
of that decision, dissuaded ‘‘dejacién de wun indios.’’ Las Casas, in 
the course of the narrative, mentions the position of his landed estate 
(hacienda) on whieh these Indians were employed, He probably 
abandoned the estate, which would be valueless without labor but 
evidently the hacienda was no part of the eneomienda de indios, In 
1641 Francisco Pizarro granted to his half-brother, Martin de Al 
cintara, an encomienda of 3,000 Indians; and ‘since there was no one 
site where the 3,000 Indians could be allotted, they were assigned in 
three places; 600 in Jauja, 200 in Low Lhinos within the limits of 
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Lima, and the remainder of the $000 in GQuanueo,’’® Clearly this 
waa no grant of land in ownership, 

Moreover the line cannot everywhere be rigidly drawn between 
the earlier and the reformed encomienda, Mor, aa Solérvano lamenta, 
the reform was in many parta ineffective, This waa particularly ao 
in Paraguay and in Chile, where the encomendero continued to exact 
labor from hin Indiana down to the eve of independence, with the 
consent of the authorities and even of the law which-—-whimaleally 
enough forbade ‘personal servies,’’ but permitted the encomendero 
to receive his polltax in the form of labor, In Paraguay the pro. 
feator of natives reported in T7HO the exiatence of 122 encomiendan, 
Morty-eight of these were encomiendad de indiog originarioa, who were 
slaved, men and women alilte, from birth to death; these do not con. 
corn the prevent argument, The remaining seventy-four, numbering 
L711 Indiana in all, were encomliendas de indion mitayou; these lived 
i Villages, powdented Tanda of their own, and paid their polltax to 
the encomendero in the form of two montha’ labor annually of all 
malted from elehteen to fifty yeara of age.” Clearly the Paraguayan 
enoomienda had nothing to do with lanc-ownerahip; and the extent or 
value of the encomienda wae computed, as always, in the number of 
indiod enoomendados, Agara, writing twenty years later, after long 
renidende in Paraguay, confirma in the main this report, 


In Chile the evidence in equally decisive, Of the many titles or 
eranta of encomiendaa published by Medina in hia Doewmentos para 
la Aintoria de Chile some may be quoted, They resemble the form 
vded by Ovando and by Albuquerque in Mapafiola and afterwards by 
Cortés, Pivarro, Vaea de Castro, La Gasca, and Caflete, as recorded by 
Yavala in hia recent artiole and dn hin vole La encomlenda dudiana 
(pages SOO-400), Hefore mickaixteenth eentiey the titles usually eon. 
tain the words ‘para que ow alrvaia de elloa’’ After that time or soon 
after that time theae worda are omitted, Pedro de Valdivia writes thu 
ih Thfdy  Depowite en vow... Diego Velasco low prineipales Hamacdoa 
Porinalongo, Tongul, Catalandt con todoa sua indios principales iy 
aubjotoa, que tienen au asiento en el valle de Mapocho ,. , para que 
on aievaia de todow ellow Two other titles of encomiendaa mention 

* Harknew Colloetion, Doowmonty from Rarly Peru (Washington, 1086), pp, 
hdl HH, and Ot, 

“Tamas, Memorfaa y Dooumenton (Montevideo, 1d), p, 467, 

*Modina, Poe Ohi XEV, d80, The ineluslon of the worda ‘para que oa 
alvvala’’ indioates eliher that the prohibition of pevaonal serviee had not yet 


hoon diatinetly promulgated ty Chile, or that it wae dlaregarded, The emphatic 
royal vobtorationa of the prohibition show whleaproad disregard, Mo late aa 1422 
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the ‘‘commended’’ Indians as having their asiento in the valley or 
province of Mapocho. Evidently the locality is vaguely given and 
does not imply any land-grant. One title (quoted in this Revirw, 
VIII, 487) ‘‘commended’’ two caciques, ‘‘with their subject chiefs 
and Indians, 1,500 Indians who have their land and seat on this side 
the River Nivequeten ; and if they have not the said number, you will 
complete it from the nearest Indians’’; vague locality, and Indians 
added from elsewhere. Another title (Medina, Doc. Chil., XIII, 39) 
‘‘commends’’ Indians ‘‘who have their tierras y' asiento beyond the 
River Biobio, eight leagues from this city’’:> equally vague. No less 
than seven titles mention the Indians as living ‘‘en los Promocaes’’ 
or ‘‘en la provincia de Promocaes.’’ In a law-suit of 1561 there 
appears an encomienda of three caciques with ‘‘indios y principales 
a ellos sujetos que tienen su asiento en el valle de Chile, los cuales 
tenian antes su tierra y asiento en Mapocho y fueron mudados para 
fundar la ciudad de Santiago.”’ 

The Chilean encomienda had some peculiar local features, and 
illustrates Solérzano’s remark that there was such a thing as ‘‘munic- 
ipal law’’ concerning encomiendas, that is to say variations of local 
custom, permitted by the various audiencias. An entire titulo of the 
Laws (lib. VI, tit. 16) deals with the Chilean Indians. The pecu- 
liarity in Chile was partly due to the constant acquisition of Indian 
captives in the Araucanian frontier war. Although many of these 
were kidnapped or bought from Indian chiefs, they were all regarded 
as captured rebels and therefore slaves by law. But the owners often 
preferred to establish these captives on their farms as indios enco- 
mendados. Even apart from this, the Chilean custom of transplating 
‘‘commended’’ Indians and settling them on the encomendero’s 
estancia is frequently mentioned. Clearly the estancia and the 
encomienda were distinct. 

One title granted by Valdivia in 1552 demands explanation: 
‘‘Eincomiendo en vos el dicho Francisco Hernando Gallego la mitad 
del valle dicho de Lampa e con la mitad de los caciques e principales 
indios y sujetos del dicho valle, donde quiera que estén los dichos 
caciques . . . atento que yo los habia mudado del valle de Chile.’’ The 
wording here seems to imply that land was part of the encomienda, 
But a document of 1554 supplies the correction: in that year the 


a cedula (Lib. VI, tit. 16, ley 1) forbids personal service in Chile and annuls 
any title or right to such service derived from commendation (encomienda) cus- 
tom, prescription or protection, or from the fact that the encomendero had 
settled (poblada) his Indians on his chacras or estancias, or from other grounds 
which.are named. 5 Probably Concepcién. 
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cabildo of Santiago, which for a time after Valdivia’s death acted as 
the government of Chile, ‘‘dieron e comendaron en Francisco Gallego, 
hijo de Francisco Gallego difunto, los indios que solian ser de su padre, 
que son en el valle de Lampa.’’ The cabildo, as government, con- 
firms to the son the encomienda of Indians which had been held by 
the father; but without any mention of land. Evidently the original 
title of 1552 was not worded with strict accuracy; the land was a 
gift from Valdivia; the Indians constituted the encomienda. The 
extreme rarity of such a phrase in a title deprives it of any legal 
significance. 

Candor demands mention of one more title granted by Valdivia: 
‘‘Deposito en vos, Antonio Tarabagano, el cacique llamado . . . que 
tiene su asiento y tierras en la provincia de los Poromocaes, con todos 
sus pueblos, tierras, términos, rios y montes y valles y todo lo que 
poseen y les pertenece.’’® The extravagant and almost ludicrous word- 
ing of this document is quite exceptional and by no means typical. 
It reads like the impatient reply to an importunate suitor. Again, 
one would not regard as typical Valdivia’s grant to himself of 40,000 
Indians inhabiting the region from Andalien to Arauco and Tucapel : 
a region almost equal to two Chilean provinces of today.” Valdivia 
had his own humorous way of doing things; he tells us himself that, 
in order to induce men to settle in Serena, he granted to them imag- 
inary Indians (indios que no nacieron), leaving these vecinos of 
Serena to find out that they were servantless on arrival at Serena. 
In any case there is abundant evidence that the encomienda in Chile 
did not include ownership of land. 

In Chile, as elsewhere, an encomienda disappears when the Indians 
disappear. In 1656 there were 102 encomiendas of ten or more 
Indians in the jurisdiction of Santiago alone; those of fewer than 
ten are evidently omitted. A report by the treasury officials in 1749 
shows fewer than fifty encomiendas in the whole bishopric (i.e., the 
whole kingdom) of Chile; many of these consisted of three Indians; 
few had more than twenty. Even after allowing for the ‘‘incor- 
poration in the crown’’ of many encomiendas after the second or 
third life or upon the death of encomenderos without heirs, it is clear 
that many had been extinguished in the course of a century by dis- 
appearance of the Indians, since many of those which remained had 
almost dwindled away. When Ambrosio O’Higgins as Governor of 
Chile determined to suppress the fifty still existing encomiendas in 
1790, his task was not difficult owing to their small value.’ It is the 


® Medina, Doc. Chil. XV, 217. 7 Amunftegui, II, 127. 
® Amunftegui, II, 77, 236. * Ibid., II, 252. 
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same story elsewhere. In 1634 it was reported in the cabildo of 
Buenos Aires that encomiendas formerly consisting of 100 Indians 
were now reduced to four or to none at all. Thirty-two years later a 
vecino encomendero of Buenos Aires asks that an encomienda of three 
Indians may be granted to him to till his land, since the encomienda 
of three Pampas Indians, previously granted to him, had proved 
useless. 1° 

Gaspar Escalona (Gazophilacium, I, 95) writes in 1647 that the 
King’s encomiendas in Peru were emptied ‘‘through the desertion, 
absence, pestilence or death of the Indians, who are pursued by a dire 
fate.’’ Decrease on the encomiendas of vecinos was certainly not less. 
Escalona adds (II, 207) that many Indians have fled from the en- 
comiendas to become yanaconas in cities. Castelfuerte, Viceroy of 
Peru (1724-1736), reports that the encomiendas are in decay and are 
being gradually incorporated in the crown; that is to say are being 
extinguished. Extinction of the remaining encomiendas—much dimin- 
ished in value owing to the diminution of the Indians composing them 
—was general in the eighteenth century. Humboldt in his Political 
Essay on the Kingdom of New Spain writes (I, 183 [English trans- 
lation] ), ‘‘In the eighteenth century .. . the encomiendas, considered 
as fiefs, were not redistributed. King Charles III .. . annulled the 
encomiendas.’’ Thus before the close of the Spanish period the 
encomienda in New Spain was an extinct institution, the object, just 
as it is today, of historical investigation into the past. 

It remains to substantiate the remark that ‘‘where a territorial 
grant was inconvenient, the encomienda consisted of an Indian chief 
and his tribe.’’ The earliest titles, those of the Antilles, are not ter- 
ritorial; they name a chief and a group (perhaps group rather than 
tribe) of Indians. It has been seen that the Chilean titles were tribal, 
vaguely indicating rather than strictly defining territory. But the 
most notable example is the Acta de Fundacién of Buenos Aires in 
1580, published by Pedro de Angelis and also in Garay, Documentos 
(Buenos Aires, 1915). Juan de Garay, the founder, assigned to each 
of his sixty companions a building site within the city, a plot of land 
for cultivation, a strip of pasture land running down to the river, 
and, lastly, an encomienda consisting of an Indian chief and his tribe. 
The four grants were distinct; it could not be otherwise, for most of 
the neighboring Indians were nomads or semi-nomads. 


10 Acuerdos del extinguido cabildo de Buenos Aires, 1a serie; VII, 431; XII, 
303. 
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NotTE 


The above paper supplies evidence, additional to that adduced by 
Zavala,* of the landless encomienda. Illustrations, apart from direct 
evidence, might be multiplied. One illustration of peculiar interest 
may here be mentioned. The municipality of Mexico held in en- 
comienda the Indian village of Iztapalapa. The Actas del Cabildo 
de Mézico contain many references to the administration of this 
encomienda. In the early years the supply of Indios encomendados 
as laborers for the public works of the city is mentioned, in later 
years the collection of the poll-tax (tributo) for the benefit of the 
city funds and the salary paid from these funds to the priest main- 
tained in the village of Iztapalapa by the municipality of Mexico in 
its character of encomendero. But the first nine volumes of the Actas 
(1524-1590), the only volumes accessible to the present writer, do not 
mention any ownership or administration of land in connection with 
the encomienda. An investigator having access to the whole series 
of seventy-five volumes could probably trace an episodical history of 
the encomienda of Iztapalapa throughout its whole life. 

F. A. KIrKPATRIOK. 

Dublin, Eire. 

* The writer of the foregoing much regrets that, when the article was com- 
pleted and offered for publication, he had no knowledge of Sefior Zavala’s more 
recent work, entitled De encomiendas y propiedad territorial en algunas regiones 
de la América Espaiola (1940), which was reviewed in Volume XX, No. 4, pp. 
575-577, of this Review. A word of apology is due to both Sefior Zavala and to 
the readers of THr Hispanic AMERICAN HistoricaL Revimw.—F.A.K. (Mr. 
Kirkpatrick withdrew this note from publication when Sefior Zavala’s works on 
the encomienda began to appear. Sefior Zavala, who has seen the note, recom- 
mends its publication and the managing editor takes full responsibility for bring- 
ing it out in its present form.) 


UNION CATALOG OF FLORIDIANA 


Many with a general knowledge of the Hispanic American field 
will recall that the narrative of the perilous journey of the Spanish 
explorer, Alvar Niiiez Cabeza de Vaca, was the first account of the 
interior. of the continent north of Mexico, but few know that the only 
perfect copy of the first edition of this fabulous story, published in 
1542 at Zamora, Spain, is in the New York Public Library, and that 
one of the other two known copies is in the John Carter Brown 
Library of Brown University. Nor is it generally known that also 
in the New York Public Library is a copy of one of the first reports 
of the De Soto expedition, published in 1557 at Evora, Portugal. 

Rare Spanish Florida materials such as the de Vaca and the De 
Soto narratives are so widely and so surprisingly scattered that re- 
searchers on Spanish Florida are usually bewildered and invariably 
delayed for want of ready and exact answers to the questions, What 
material is there on Florida? and Where is it? 

Librarians, historians, and others interested in the only partly 
explored Florida field are endeavoring to aid investigators through 
the development of a Union Catalog of Floridiana, a codperative 
project established in 1937 under the trusteeship of Rollins College 
which is centrally located in Florida at Winter Park. The purpose 
of the Catalog is twofold: To list materials relating to Florida by 
author, title, and subjects, and thus provide a comprehensive and 
readily usable index; and to indicate by means of symbols the loca- 
tion of these materials. Descriptive and critical annotations are 
entered as time permits. 

When it is recalled that in the sixteenth century the rather loosely 
defined territorial designation known as ‘‘La Florida’’ reached from 
Chesapeake Bay to Texas, it will be realized that the literature of 
Spanish Florida relates to a large part of what is now the United 
States and hence includes much of the early history of this country. 
That literature was written originally in at least eight languages: 
Latin, Spanish, Portuguese, French, English, Dutch, German, and 
Italian. 

Now that the dangers of European economic and military aggres- 
sion have given a common denominator to the interests of all nations 
in the Western Hemisphere, a Spanish heritage and the bonds of 
nature link Florida more closely to Hispanic America. In recognition 
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of these ties emphasis is being placed on those listings which will 
hasten the preparation for publication of a bibliography of Florida. 
Such a bibliography was conceived by the late James Alexander Rob- 
ertson who, over a long period of years, collected voluminous notes. 
A committee of the Florida Historical Society composed of some of 
Dr. Robertson’s co-workers has been at work since his death organ- 
izing and enlarging these data, but with inadequate financial support. 
When completed, this aid to scholarship will give abundant evidence 
of the early and continuous connection of Florida with the remainder 
of colonial Hispanic America—a connection which has now recurred 
and must grow closer in the future. 

‘‘Wloridiana’’ includes here all records, published and unpub- 
lished, treating of the geographic division recognized at any time as 
Florida, such as (1) printed books, pamphlets, reports, public and 
private records and documents; (2) newspapers and periodicals pub- 
lished within the state, and newspaper and other periodical articles 
about Florida published elsewhere; (3) diaries, letters, and other 
manuscripts; (4) maps and charts; (5) pictures, photographs, and 
other likenesses, motion picture films and microfilms; and (6) relics, 
memorabilia, and other rariora. 

The Catalog is maintained and developed by contributions of list- 
ings and other services from librarians and historians and by funds 
from public-spirited laymen, as a specific service to the state of 
Florida and for the general advancement of scholarship. Its work is 
under the direction of an editor, Della F. Northey, and an advisory 
council composed of A. J. Hanna, professor of history in Rollins 
College, chairman; Julien C. Yonge, editor of the Florida Historical 
Quarterly; Watt Marchman, librarian of the Florida Historical So- 
ciety and Seymour Robb of the Library of Congress. 

A. J. HANNA. 

Rollins College. 


CUBAN HISTORICAL CONGRESS 


Under the auspices of the Sociedad Cubana de Estudios Histéricos 
e Internacionales the First National Congress of History was held in 
Havana, Cuba, October 8-12, 1942. The Congress was under the 
direction of a committee appointed by the organizing Society. 

The Congress was planned in three sections: (1) General his- 
tory; (2) history of America; (3) history of Cuba. The presidents 
of these sessions were in order: Gustavo Du Bouchet, Herminio Por- 
tell Vil4é, and Emeterio S. Santovenia. The president of the entire 
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Congress, Dr. Fernando Ortiz, admirably filled the requirements of 
the rules and regulations that the chairman should be both a scholar 
and a man of moral and civic prestige. The general secretary, Dr. 
Emilio Roig de Leuchsenring, is also the historian of Havana whose 
office codperated with that of the Sociedad Cubana de Estudios 
Histéricos e Internacionales in promoting the Congress. 


THE CORTES SOCIETY 


The undersigned propose to resuscitate the Cortés Society, dor- 
mant since 1924. During its existence from 1917, five translations 
from the Spanish and Portuguese were published, seven volumes in 
all. The Society consisted of Marshall H. Saville and a number of 
subscribers. No organization existed; Mr. Saville was editor and 
financial backer of the enterprise. He even translated the first pub- 
lication, the so-called Anonymous Conqueror’s account of Mexico City. 
The second publication was Pedro Sancho’s account of the conquest 
of Peru, edited by Philip Ainsworth Means, the fourth, Pedro 
Pizarro’s account of the conquest of Peru, also translated by Mr. 
Means, and the fifth, John B. Stetson’s translation of the history of 
Brazil, by Pero de Magalhaes. Finally, in 1924 Number Three ap- 
peared, the account of the conquest of Guatemala by Pedro de Alva- 
rado, edited by Sedley J. Mackie. 

In 1921, Mr. Saville issued a memorandum stating that the Society 
was organized late in 1917, with offices in the Museum of the Ameri- 
can Indian, Heye Foundation, New York. The intention at this time 
was to issue as Number Three the itinerary of Grijalva, translated by 
Mr. Saville himself. However, this was never done, its place having 
been taken by Alvarado’s account of the conquest of Guatemala. For 
future production the circular lists the accounts of the conquest of 
Mexico by Andrés de Tapia and Fr. Francisco de Aguilar, Miguel de 
Estete’s history of the conquest of Peru, and the Eztirpation of 
Idolatry in Peru by Arriaga. The plan to translate and edit 
Oviedo’s massive Historia General in full was also announced. 

The first volume now to be published will be The Discovery of 
Yucatan by Francisco Hernandez de Cordoba in 1517, with an Intro- 
duction and Notes by Henry R. Wagner. The book will comprise 
translations of all the known contemporary accounts, illustrated with 
several maps. 

The second volume will be entitled The Discovery of New Spain 
by Juan de Grijalva in 1518, also with an Introduction and Notes by 
Henry R. Wagner. Like the first, it will comprise translations of all 
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the known contemporary accounts, none of which, except those of 
Bernal Diaz del Castillo and Peter Martyr, has ever been translated 
hitherto. 

Volume I will contain about one hundred pages and Volume II 
about three hundred pages and eight illustrations. 

We propose to operate the Society on something like the plan of 
the Quivira Society. Anyone may become a member by purchasing 
one of the books. If he continues his membership by purchasing 
subsequent books, as published, a discount of twenty percent will be 
allowed. The headquarters of the Society in the future will be the 
Bancroft Library, University of California, Berkeley, and all com- 
munications should be addressed to that institution. 

HERBERT INGRAM PRIESTLEY 
THomas WINTHROP STREETER 
Henry Raup WAGNER 


THIRD CONGRESS OF THE INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTE 
OF IBERO-AMERICAN LITERATURE 


Under the patronage of Tulane University the Third Congress of 
the International Institute of Ibero-American Literature will hold its 
sessions in the St. Charles Hotel, New Orleans, December 21 to 24. 
The members of the Institute and the delegates have the right to con- 
tribute a work which will be published either in the Memoria del 
Tercer Congreso or in the Revista Iberoamericana. Nineteen dele- 
gates of honor will present as many papers. Among these are Ger- 
man Arciniegas, Jorge Basadre, Federico de Onis, Arturo Torres- 
Rioseco, Henry Seidel Canby, and Archibald MacLeish. Communica- 
tions regarding this Institute should be addressed to Professor John 
E. Englekirk, Tulane University, New Orleans, Louisiana. 
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Barros Arana, Diego, 391. 

Barrows, David P., reviews book on the 
Philippines, 677-681. 

Basadre, Jorge, 420-421, 779. 

Basile, David G., 587. 

Bastidas, Rodrigo de, 210. 

Batres y Montiafar, José de, 722. 

Baxter, Joseph R., notices book on 
Spanish colonial furniture, 415. 

Bay Islands, 596. 

Bealer, Lewis W., 1. 

Beckett, Grace, study of trade agree- 
ments by reviewed, 130-131. 

Beckford, Alderman, 310. 

Beci, Teodoro, work of reviewed, 711- 
713. 

Beéche, Don Gregorio, 
viewed, 391-392. 

Behaim, Martin, 208. 

Belém, great markets at, 453, 457, 458, 
460, 467, 584, 

Belianis de Grecia, 18. 


study on re- 


Belice, book on question of noticed, 578- 
579. 

Bell, Aubrey, 588. 

Bell, Thomas, 601. 

Bell & Company, 
railroad, 601. 

Bellegarde, M. Dantés, 754. 

Belles-lettres, assortment of, in Lima, 18. 

Bello, Andrés, 399-400. 

Bello, José Maria, a history of the re- 
public in Brazil by reviewed, 545-546. 

Belterra, production on the plantations 
at, 467. 

Bemis, Samuel Flagg, 587; suggests 
guides like the Carnegie Guides for 
Latin-American archives, 416; reviews 
work on the inter-American system, 
692; essay of, on early diplomatic 
missions to the United States from 
Buenos Aires, noticed, 725. 

Benegas Galv4n, Francisco, history of 
Mexico by noticed, 740-743. 

Benevente, Fray Toribio de, 430. 

Beni River, 459. 

Benner, Thomas E., notices book on 
primary education in Argentina, 756. 

Berestain de Souza, José Mariano, 581. 

Bermiidez Plata, Don Cristébal, cata- 
logue of passengers to the Indies by 
reviewed, 388-389. 

Bernays, Edward L., 276. 

Bernstein, Harry, 714; 
viewed, 713-714. 

Berrio, Pedro Justo, 738. 

Besa Infante, José, biographical sketch 
of noticed, 732-733. 

Betancourt, Gaspar de, 298, 299. 

Betancourt, José Victoriano, 
articles of noticed, 409-410. 

Betanzos, Domingo de, comments on 
population loss in New Spain, 606. 

Bevilaqua, Clovis, describes Brazilian 
idea of the Monroe Doctrine, 445. 

Bibliography, problems of, in Mexico, 
581-584. 

Biblioteca Amauta, 155. 

Biblioteca Nacional, 548. 

Biblioteca Piblica in Evora, 530. 

Birabent, Mauricio, study of Chivileoy 
by noticed, 749. 


finishes Guatemalan 


essay by re- 


selected 
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Birney, Hoffman, writes story of the 
Pizarros of Peru, 710-711. 

Bloem, Johann, 540. 

Blom, Frans, notices publication of the 
Cortés Society on Yucatin, 745-747. 

Bloom, L. B., 423. 

Board of Editors, 1941 elections to, 1. 

Board of Trade, 321, 323; present peti- 
tion to, 333. 

Boca del Drago, 210. 

Boggs, R. 8., 577, 578. 

Bogota, 232; technique of the Creel or- 
ganization in, 275. 

Boletim Sismolégico do 
Nacional, 526. 

Boletin indigenista, 430. 

Boletin oficial del diario, 269. 

Bolivar, Simén, book on war of inde- 
pendence in relation to noticed, 176; 
document of, 580-581; Ludwig’s life 
of reviewed, 688-691. 

Bolivia, 439, 446, 449, 461; lectures on 
the geography of noticed, 166-167. 

Bolivian Syndicate, 446. 

Bolton, Herbert E., 422, 423. 

Bomfim, Manuel, 555. 

Bonaparte, Joseph, 
ezuelans, 79. 

Books, amazingly large quantities of im- 
ported into Lima, 11; registros of, 11; 
types of brought to Lima, 13-14; 
bindings of, in Peru, 21; list of im- 
ported into Lima in 1583, 22-33. 

Book trade, Lima draws upon, 10. 

Borah, Woodrow, notices biographical 
sketch of Besa Infante, 732-733. 

Bose, Walter B. L., 394. 

Booth, George C., book on Mexican 
schools by noticed, 414-415. 

Bouchet, Gustavo do, 776. 
Bouchet, Gustave. 

Boundaries, 133. 

Bowen, Carlos, 584. 

Boyd, William Y., 266. 

Bradley, Hugh, writes story of Havana, 
749-750. 

Braganzas, story of, in Brazil noticed, 
569-570. 

Brandao, Claudio, book edited by re- 
viewed, 532-533. 


Observatério 


rejected by Ven- 


See Du 


Brazil, 432, 442, 446, 455; American 
publicity in, 266; Creel committee in, 
273; legation of elevated to the rank 
of an embassy, 432-434; independence 
of recognized, 436; proposes alliance 
with the United States, 437; accepts 
Monroe Doctrine, 437; the United 
States declines to intervene in, 439; 
keeps aloof from the Latin-American 
scene, 443; directed toward the United 
States, 443; concludes a special cus- 
toms agreement with the United 
States, 448; opening of the Amazon 
to world traffic, 456; Bank of, 463; 
Guerra dos Emboabas in, 470; mate- 
rials relating to, in the national 
archives, 521-528; diplomatic and con- 
sular records for, 522-523; diplomatic 
instructions with respect to, 522; des- 
patches from United States ministers 
in, 522; notes addressed to the lega- 
tion of in Washington, 522; post rec- 
ords of the United States legation 
and embassy in, 523; Department of 
Agriculture papers relating to, 523- 
524; papers relating to-the agri- 
culture of, 524; files of the Special 
Adviser to the President on For- 
eign Trade relating to, 525; Food 
Administration papers relating to, 
526; War Department records relating 
to, 527; Navy Department papers re- 
lating to, 527-528; photographic mate- 
rials in The National Archives relating 
to, 528; study of the epoch of Feij6 
in reviewed, 538; story of a French 
engineer in reviewed, 539-541; edition 
of documents on the Paraguayan in- 
vasion of, 542-544; Histéria da re- 
piblica in reviewed, 545-546; volume 
of the history of education in re- 
viewed, 546-548; study of recent 
foreign policy of reviewed, 550-551; 
book on the political and administra- 
tive organization of reviewed, 551- 
552; a history of law in reviewed, 552- 
553; studies in the history of noticed, 
570-571; book on the Roosevelt ad- 
ministration in relation to, 572; study 
of the boundaries of noticed, 572-573; 
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study of the literature of noticed, 574; 
book on assimilation of foreign pop- 
ulations in noticed, 575; propaganda 
accord of, 593. 

Brazilian Purchasing Commission, 527. 

Breceda, Alfredo, new book on Mexican 
revolution by noticed, 159-160. 

Brewer, Virginia, 429. 

Bringas, Esperanza Velfsquez, 223. 

Bristol, William Baker, 587. 

British, 311. 

British Patriotic League, 273. 

Brogan, Albert Perley, 229. 

Bromsen, Maury Austin, reviews Yrarr4- 
zaval Larrain’s biography of Bal- 
maceda, 113-116. 

Bubonie plague, epidemics of, 632. 

Buck, Dolores Arriaga de, 224. 

Buenos Aires, 773; experimental im- 
portation of slaves into, 48; Fourth 
International Conference of American 
States held at, 447; study of early 
diplomatic relations to the United 
States from, 725; booklet on the 
archive of province noticed, 734; 
booklet on the restoration of historical 
places of noticed, 750. 

Bullard, Henry Adams, 80. 

Bunau-Varilla, Philippe, 694. 

Bunch, Roberto, 738. 

Bunting, J. B., constructs street rail- 
ways in Guatemala City, 598; obtains 
contract to built Guatemalan railway, 
601. 

Bureau of Latin-American Affairs, 276. 

Burgin, Miron, reviews book, 391-392; 
points to bibliographical duplication, 
417; reviews book, 711-713; notices 
booklet on the archive of the Province 
of Buenos Aires, 734. 

Burk, L. B., 524. 

Busaniche, José Luis, 697. 

Bush, Helen E., notices study of Spanish 
music, 413-414, 

Butler, Ruth Lapham, edits document of 
Phelipe de Neve, 357-360. 


CAARO6, 567-568. 
Caballero y Géngora, Viceroy Antonio, 
49, 


Cabildo of Panama, 49. 

Cabral, Pedro Alvarez, 401. 

Cabrilho, Joao Rodrigues, four-hundredth 
anniversary of the discovery of Cali- 
fornia by, 584. 

Cachoeira do Campo, 479, 481. 

Cachuela Esperanza, 460. 

Cédiz, 39, 58, 314, 332, 335. 

Cadiz-Seville monopoly, 309. 

Caeté, 470, 477. 

Caicedo Rojas, José, 738. 

Caleria, 355. 

California, 601; book on the sea otter 
trade of noticed, 400-401. 

California missions, 357. 

Californians, aid in modernization of 
Guatemala, 599. 

Callao, opened to direct Negro traffic by 
sea, 53. 

Calles, Plutarco Elias, 221. 

Calmon, Pedro, 565. 

Calvo, Juan A., 585. 

Calvo, Nicolas, 285. 

Camara Cascudo, Luiz da, study of no- 
ticed, 401-402. 

Campeche, 38. 

Campobello, Nellie, writes book on mili- 
tary life of Villa, 160-161. 

Campos Salles, President Manuel Ferras 
de, 439. 

Canabarro, David, 544. 

Canals Frau, Salvador, work edited by 
noticed, 406-407. 

Canal Zone, 277. 

Canary Islanders, 281, 295, 298; enter 
the Spanish colonies clandestinely, 
280; migration from, 280; immigra- 
tion of, in Cuba, 285. 

Canby, Henry Seidel, 778. 

Cafiete, Marqués de, 770. 

Cano, J., 350. 

Canonists, 644-645. 

Cancién Americana, 73. 

Cancionero of Jorge Montemayor, 20. 

Cape Finisterre, 337. 

Cape Gracias 4 Dios, 205, 207, 208. 

Cape Horn, 47. 

Capistrano de Abreu, Joao, 564. 

Caracas, 46, 429; Congress at declares 
the colony independent of Spain, 79. 
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Caracas Company, reorganized to form 
the Philippine Company, 47. 

Caras y Caretas, 272. 

Carbia, Rémulo D., 687. 

Carbonell, Captain General Pedro, 63, 
64, 68; worries about propaganda 
from France, 64; policy of, 65; aids 
Picornell-Gual-Espaiia plot, 71-72. 

Cardenas, Lazaro, 217; liberal attitude 
of, toward women, 219-220. 

Cardenas, Maria Rios, 224. 

C4rdenas, Miguel, 255. 

Cardim, Elmano, 573. 

Cardozo, Manoel &., 
writes article on the Guerra dos 
Emboabas, 470-492; reviews book, 
532-533; reviews book on Minas 
Gerais, 533-535; reviews work of 
Freyre, 553-556; notices book, 566; 
book notice by, 576. 

Cardozo, Tomas, 64. 

Caribbean, 200, 314; study of bound- 
aries and conflicts in reviewed, 133- 
135; First Inter-American Convention 
of, 760; guide to the economy of, 760. 

Carmelite religious, Brazilian history of, 
174. 

Carmona, Manuel Guillermo, 392. 

Carnaxide, Visconde de, 593; book of 
reviewed, 535-536, 

Carney, James J., Jr., 591. 

Carnovsky, Marion S., volume of no- 
ticed, 411-412. 

Carranza, Alejandro, 
Tocaima, 750-751. 

Carranza, President Venustiano, 212. 

Carrera Patria, Xaviera, book on noticed, 
Lyi 

Carrién, Justina, contributes to book on 
the Negro in Puerto Rico, 753-754. 

Carron Beaumarchais, Pierre-Augustin, 
37. 

‘*Carta apologética,’’ 664, 669. 

Cartagena, 38, 41. 

Carvajal, Pedro, 354. 

Casa de Contratacién, 41-42, 388. 

Casa Irujo, Marqués de, 77. 

Casa Pefialver, Marqués de, 285. 

Casas, Francisco de las, 618. 

Casas, Gonzalo de las, 618. 


146, 431, 587; 


writes book on 


Casas, Juan Bautista, 398. 

Castafieda, Carlos E., 399, 417, 752. 

Castillejo, Cristébal de, the works of, 20. 

Castillero, Ernesto J., 419. 

Castro, Comandante Eugénio de, book 
notices by, 564, 574. 

Catalans, 298. 

Catemaco, 353, 354. 

Catholic religion, books on imported, 15. 

Catholic University of Peru, publishes 
studies on Peru, 429. 

Ceara, 455, 461; consular papers in The 
National Archives from, 523; Instituto 
do, 586. 

Cearenses, rapid death of, 455; perish 
in great numbers, 465. 

Cebollero, Pedro A., 233. 

Celedén, Rafael, 738. 

Cemeteries, Chile regulates the control 
of, 649. 

Census, abuses characterizing the process 
of, in Mexico, 612-613. 

Centenaries, 584-585. 

Central America, 275; book on reviewed, 
716-718; book on noticed, 761. 

Central American Pacific Railway and 
Transportation Company, 600. 

Central and North America, study of 
boundaries and conflicts in reviewed, 
133-135. 

Central and South American Telegraph 
Company, 598. 

Central Powers, propagandize, 262. 

Centroamérica, contribution to the his- 
tory of reviewed, 151-153. 

Centro de Estudios Histéricos, 393. 

Cervantes, Miguel de, praises Peruvian 
poets, 8; inserts a poem called Canto 
de Caliope in hig La Galatea, 8. 

Cervera, Manuel M., 697. 

Céspedes, Francisco S., reviews study of 
American possessions, 132-133. 

Ceuta, 565. 

Cevallos, Viceroy Pedro de, 47. 

Ceylon, rubber plants transplanted to, 
464. 

Chabot, Frederick C., 398-399. 

Chaco War, 550. 

Champerico, 601. 


vill 

Champerico and Northern Transporta- 
tion Company, 601. 

Chamberlain, Robert, 709. 

Chapman, Alvin, 232, 233. 

Chapman, Professor Charles E., 1; one 
of the Founders of THE- HIsPANIc 
AMERICAN HISTORICAL REVIEW, 2; early 
works of, 2; In Memoriam, 2-4; later 
works of, 3; teaching ability of, 3; 
academic degrees of, 3; a review from 
the notes of, 361-362. 

Charles ITI, 35, 313. 

Charles IV, 72, 79, 287; debasement of 
the court under, 60. 

Charles V, 608. 

Chase, Gilbert, 585; book on music of 
Spain by noticed, 413-414; discusses 
work on Cuban popular music, 756-757. 

Chatham, Lord, 335. 

Chatelain, Verne E., writes book on de- 
fenses of Spanish Florida, 702-703. 

Chauliae or Chaulin, Guido de, 16. 

Cheea Solari, Miguel, translates work on 
Bolivar, 176. 

Chiapas, Dominican bishop of, on de- 
cline of Mexican population, 633. 

Chicago, Flores Magén in, 345. 

Chihuahua, 347. 

Chile, 49, 263, 272; importation of 
slaves into, 45; experimental importa- 
tion of slaves into, 48; book on 
reviewed, 131-132; book on music 
in noticed, 171-173; American pub- 
licity in, 265-266; American publicity 
in started, 271; bibliographies of, 
391-392; article on the First apostolic 
mission to, 644-669; sets up regula- 
tions affecting the church in 1810, 
645; begins to make overtures to 
Rome, 645; first organ of self-govern- 
ment in, 646; National Congress and 
Senate of legislate on the church, 646; 
reform of the religious orders in, 
646-647; first constitution of, 647; 
recognizes the Catholic church as the 
national church, 647; regulates cem- 
eteries, 649; government of decides 
to make direct appeal to the papacy, 
650; seeks privilege of the bull of the 
crusade, 651; independence won in, 
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653; government of has a political 
object in making appeal to Rome, 
656; government of resumes efforts to 
effect a reform of the regular clergy, 
664; reacts to the encyclical of Sep- 
tember 24, 1824, 668; book on the 
social and political evolution of, re- 
viewed, 699-700; a history of the 
theater in, reviewed, 723-724; cata- 
logue of works on education in no- 
ticed, 759-760; encomienda continued 
in, 770; encomiendas in disappear 
when the Indians disappear, 772. 

Chilean Indians, 771. 

Childs, James B., 752. 

Chiloé, 663. 

China, 301. 

Chinese, experimental shipment of, 301; 
importation of reviewed, 302; ex- 
cluded from Cuba, 305. 

Chinese coolies, 302. 

Chiricahua Indians, 190. 

Chirinos, Juan José, 70. 

Chivileoy, study of noticed, 749. 

Choate, Rufus, 442. 

Cholula, 627, 629, 633. 

Chontal country, 612. 

Chontal Indians, 638. 

Christelow, Allan, contributes article on 
Jamaica contraband trade, 309-343. 
Christianity, establishment of, necessi- 
tates an extraordinary program of 

urban resettlement, 636. 

Chuquisaca, diocese of, 7. 

Church, 646, 647; influence of on spirit- 
ual, intellectual, and social life of 
Peru, 6-7; independence of Spanish 
America complicates question of, 644; 
Chile legislates on, 646. 

Church and state, problem of, in Chile 
in 1817, 647-648. 

Cibao, 198, 199. 

Cicero, 20. 

Cidade, Colonel F. de Paula, 569. 

Cienfuegos, José Ignacio, 288, 290, 294, 
654, 655, 657, 663, 666; appointed by 
O’Higgins for mission to Rome, 650; 
given instructions for mission to Rome, 
651; arrives in Genoa, 651; accorded 
audience with the Pope, 652; presents 
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a detailed memorial to the papacy, 
652-653; reports to O’Higgins on his 
mission to Rome, 653; attempts to 
defame, 653-654; proposals of, 654; 
satisfied with the choice of Muzi, 655; 
starts on his way back to Chile, 655; 
reports to O’Higgins on apostolic mis- 
sion of Muzi to Chile, 655-656; di- 
rected to ask for a continuation of the 
bulls of the crusade, 660; named as 
auxiliary bishop of Santiago, 665. 

Cisneros y Betancourt, Salvador, 587. 

City of Kings. See Lima. 

Civil War, 454. 

Clavigero, Francisco, makes estimates of 
mortality in sixteenth-century Mexico, 
631. 

Clay, Henry, rejects Brazilian alliance, 
437, 

Clergy, Chilean effort to impose tax 
upon, 649; friction with, in Chile, 
650; matter of secularization of, in 
Chile, 661. 

Cleveland, President Grover, 432. 

Cleven, N. Andrew N., appraises essays 
by Jauregui Rosquellas, 164-165; dis- 
cusses work on Bolivian geography, 
166-167; reviews Ludwig’s life of 
Bolivar, 688-691. 

Cleves, Captain Robert, establishes a 
model diversified farm in Guatemala, 
597. 

Clouet, Luis de, 290, 291. 

Clyde, Paul H., notices documents on 
American foreign relations, 187; re- 
views documents on foreign affairs for 
1926, 364-365. 

Coahuila, 349, 

Coban, 602. 

Codazzi, Agustin, work of noticed, 408- 
409. 

Coffee, 286. 

Cogonhas do Campo, 487. 

Colima, province of, 629; encomienda 
populations in, 616; sixteenth-century 
population in, 625. 

Collins, John O., 266. 

Colomban Rosario, José, contributes to 
book on the Negro in Puerto Rico, 
753-754, 


Colombia, collection of acuerdos of the 
Council of State of noticed, 187-188; 
study of writers of noticed, 575. 

Colén, Diego, 209. 

Columbus, 194, 195, 196, 197, 199, 205; 
Thacher Manuscript on, 193-194; pur- 
port of 1494 discovery of South 
America by, 193-205; writes a glow- 
ing report, 198; suppresses the revolt, 
198; journal of the third voyage of, 
206; crown tries to whittle down the 
accomplishments of, 209. 

Comisién Mexicana de Cooperacién In- 
telectual, 590. 

Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 427. 

Committee for Inter-American Artistic 
and Intellectual Codperation, 428. 

Committee on Public Information, 264, 
268, 270, 279; work of the represent- 
atives of, 267; methods of, 267; aided 
by the American legation in Peru, 274. 

Comoapan, 355. 

Companhia de Navegacéo do Amazonas, 
organization of, 453. 

Companhia Editora Nacional of Sao 
Paulo, 592. 

Compaiiia Guipuzcoana, 63. 

Compafiia Transatlantica, 303. 

Comptoir Colonial Frangais, 464. 

Concepcién, see of comes under govern- 
ment control, 649. 

Condy Raguet affair, 437. 

Coney, Donald, 229, 233. 

Confederate exiles, Brazilian experiments 
concerning, 454-455. 

Congreso Mexicano de Historia, 584. 

Consalvi, Ercole, 651. 

Consejo de Gobierno, 187. 

Conselho Ultramarino, 471. 

Constant Botelho de Magalhaes, Benja- 
min, 546. 

Constitution of 1917, 344; enforcement 
of Article 123 of, 216. 

Constitution of 1823, suspended, 662- 
663. 

Constitutions, 185. 

Consulado, 285; takes up the question 
of white immigration, 284-286; his- 
tory of reviewed, 361-362. 
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Continental Doctrine, study of, in rela- 
tion to the Mexican Senate noticed, 
161. 

Conto, César, 738. 

Contraband trade, 309, 311; suppression 
of demanded, 321 

Contreras, Hieronymo de, 19. 

Codrdinator of Inter-American Affairs, 
426, 588. 

Copiap6, 768. 

Corbitt, Duvon C., 294; notices polemic 
of Rafael Soto Paz, 159; notices 
biography of Don Pepe, 167; book 
notice by, 168; contributes article on 
immigration in Cuba, 280-308; notices 
textbook of Cuban history, 402; no- 
tices volumes on Havana, 410-411; re- 
views book on the defenses of Spanish 
Florida, 702-703. 

Coreo, Tomaz Ribeiro, 483. 

Cordero, Sergeant José, associates with 
Picornell in revolutionary movement, 
67. 

Cérdoba, Francisco Hernandez de, 777; 
work on discovery of Yucatan by no- 
ticed, 745-747. 

Cérdova, Joaquin Maria, 738. 

Cornejo, Atilio, 697. 

Cornick, Tully R., signs contract to build 
Guatemalan railway, 602. 

Coronado, Francisco Vasquez de, booklet 
on the seven cities of noticed, 748. 
Correa, Eduardo J., attack of, against 

CArdenas reviewed, 127-129. 

Correas, Edmundo, 697. 

Correia, Pero, 530. 

Correio da Manha, 513. 

Cortés, 288. 

Cortés, Hernin, 770; Madariaga’s biog- 
raphy of appraised, 135-138; tribute 
exacted from towns and districts sub- 
ject to, 608. 

Cortés Campomanes, Manuel, 66-67, 69, 
71, 72, 73; participates in conspiracy, 
60; condemned to die, 62; leniency 
granted to, 62; exiled to America, 63; 
becomes a naturalized French citizen, 
76-77; Picornell’s companion in mis- 
fortune, 78; decides to go to England, 


78; seeks entry into Spain, 78; aids 
Miranda on El Colombiano, 78. 

Cortés Society, 745; resuscitated, 777. 

Cosa, Juan de la, map of, 206. 

Costa, Dionisio da, 471. 

Costa Jainior, Olympio, 567. 

Costa Rica, 263. 

Council of Castile, 62. 

Coutinho, Bento do Amaral, 480, 482, 
483, 485, 486. 

Couto, Luiz do, 479. 

Cox, Isaac J., 111, 177, 420, 430; com- 
ments upon books by Luis Alberto 
SAnchez, 162-163; notices book, 177. 

Craven, Wesley Frank, reviews book on 
Sir Humphrey Gilbert, 142-143. 

Creassy, James, 84; letters of, on seizure 
of Panama, 84-103; urges appointment 
of Sir Joseph Banks to head attack 
on Panama, 83; the 1790 and 1804 
plans of, 83; letters of, to Lord Shef- 
field, 84-103. 

Creassy’s Plan, 84-103. 

Creel, George, 264, 272, 274. 

Creel Committee, 277; work of, in Latin 
America, 262-279; Brazilian work of, 
performed by the American embassy, 
273; discontinued publicity in Latin 
America, 279. 

Creoles, 281. 

Crow, J. A., 390. 

Crocker, Charles, owns part of Guate- 
malan railway company, 600. 

Cromwell, William Nelson, 694. 

Crusade, sale of bulls of, 649-650; Chile 
seeks the privilege of the bull of, 
651; bull of sought in Chile, 660. 

Cruz, Elodia, 217, 219. 

Cruz, Oswaldo, shocked by the condi- 
tions of the rubber industry, 466. 

Cuba, 46, 51, 195, 328, 425; article on 
immigration in, 280-308; early Canari- 
ans in, 280; slave importations into, 
281; slave trade in opened to all per- 
sons, 282; junta de agricultura in, 
283; problem of Indian labor in, 285; 
sugar and coffee plantations increased 
in, 286; movement of whites from 
other islands to, 287; French settlers 
in, 287; foreigners admitted to, 288; 
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white colonization in, 295; ideal farm 
in, 297; anti-slavery group in, 298; 
early Chinese immigration into, 301; 
abolition of slavery in, 303; flow of 
immigrants to, 304; American mili- 
tary authorities on immigration in 
Cuba, 304; rapid development after 
independence of, 305; future of the 
white colonization movement in, 308; 
manual of the history of noticed, 402; 
libraries and archives in, 419; Aca- 
demia de la Historia de, 586; Ten 
Years’ War in, 587; history of, in 
relation to the United States and 
Spain reviewed, 681-683; study of 
popular music in noticed, 756-757. 

Cuban constitution, 188. 

Cuervo, Luis Augusto, edits archive of 
Santander, 737-738. 

Cuervo, Rufino J., edition of letters 
from the archive of noticed, 738. 

Cultura en Mézico (La), 591. 

Cultural activity, relation of, to popula- 
tion movement in Mexico, 639-640. 
Cultura Politica, monthly review, begins 

publication, 591. 

Cumané4, 38, 205. 

Cumberland, Charles C., contributes ar- 
ticle on the precursors of the Mexican 
Revolution in the United States, 344- 
356. 

Cunha, Euclydes da, book on noticed, 
571-572. 

Cunha, Leitao da, 586. 

Cunha, Tristan da, 207. 

Cuzco, diocese of, 7. 


Da.ryMPte, Campbell, 334. 

Danes, Gibson, 234. 

Darien, 208. 

Dario Maldonado, Samuel, 395. 

Darling, Arthur Burr, writes book on 
the rising empire of the United States, 
110-111. 

Dau, José Maria, 297. 

Davila Padilla, Agustin, makes esti- 
mates of mortality in sixteenth-cen- 
tury Mexico, 631. 

Dawson. See Baker and Dawson. 


Day, A. Grove, book by reviewed, 141- 
142. 

Debien, M. Gabriel, 670. 

d’Ega, Raul. See Eca, Raul d’. 

Decius, Felipus, 15. 

Decorme, Gerard, 8.J., book of reviewed, 
706-708, 

De justicia et jure, of Domingo de Soto, 
15. 

Delaplane, W. H., notices books on colo- 
nial Peruvian finance, 757-758; on 
finance and war, 758-759. 

Delmonte, Domingo, 296, 297. 

Department of Agriculture, 427. 

Department of State, 427. 

Depopulation, 633. 

Derecho de marca, 34, 38, 51. 

Derechos del Hombre y del Ciudadano 
con Varias Mdzimas Republicanas y 
un Discurso Preliminar Dirigido a los 
Americanos, 72. 

Derechos parroquiales, restored in Chile, 
646. 

De succedaneis medicamentis of Juan 
Fragoso, 16. 

D’Ezrell, Catalina, 223. 

D’Halmar, Augusto, 584. 

Diaz, Porfirio, 211, 354; overthrow of 
the dictatorship of, 344; regime of at- 
tacked, 348. 

Diaz, Ramén, work of noticed, 744-745, 

Diaz del Castillo, Bernal, 135, 767, 778. 

Diaz de Pisa, Bernal, 198. 

Dietrich, Wolfram, study on Bolivar by 
noticed, 176. 

Diffie, Bailey W., 416; book notice by, 
572. 

Discourse on the Best Means of Arous- 
ing and Promoting Patriotism in a 
Monarchy, 60. 

Discurso Teérico-Practico sobre la Edu- 
cacién de la Infancia, work of Juan 
Mariano Picornell, 59. 

Doctrina Christiana y Catequismo, 9-10. 

Dollars, 310. 

Dominica, 200, 337, 338; suggested as a 
free port, 334; slave market at, 341. 

Dominican Republic, 425; customs re- 
ceivership papers of, 428. 

Dominicans, 642, 
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Donmore, Lord, 84. 


Donoso, Ricardo, study by reviewed, 
699-700. 

Don Pepe. See Luz y Caballero, José 
de la. 


Don Quijote, esteemed in Lima, 19. 

Doyle, Henry Grattan, 588. 

Dozy, Reinhart, 738. 

Drago, Luis M., biographical statement 
on, 108; discourses and writings of 
commented upon, 108-110. 

Dragon’s Mouth, 210. 

Drugs, 310. 

Du Bouchet, Gustave, 776. 
Gustavo do. 

Duggan, Stephen, contributes to com- 
pilation on Latin America and world 
affairs, 726-727. 

Duke University, 418. 

Dulles, Foster Rhea, writes notice of 
work on America in the New Pacific, 
729-731. 

Dundas, Henry, 69, 670; John Turnbull 
writes letter to, 672-676. 

Dunn, Halbert L., 585. 

Dunne, Peter M., S.J., notices compen- 
dium of history of the Jesuits in 
Mexico, 747. 

Dunnigan, Elinor, 418. 

Dur4, 663. 

Durango, monograph on noticed, 174-175, 

Dutch, documents on occupation of Per- 
nambuco by, 565-566. 

Dyewoods, 310. 


See Bouchet, 


Est Indians, 307. 

Ega, Raul d’, reviews Tobias Monteiro’s 
work on the Brazilian empire, 111- 
113; book notices by, 181, 565, 573-574, 
574; notices work on Colombian and 
Venezuelan writers, 575. 

Echeverria, Juan Vicente de, 71. 

Economics, 230. 

Eeuador, book on the controversy of, 
with Peru noticed, 162-163. 

Editorial Pedro Robredo, publishes edi- 
tion of Humboldt’s essay on the 
Kingdom of New Spain, 683-687. 

Education, 230; study of, in the out- 
lying possessions reviewed, 132-133. 


Edward E. Ayer Collection, 357. 

Edward, Bryan, 319, 339. 

Egafia, Mariano, 662, 668. 

Eguiara y Eguren, Juan José de, 581. 

El Despertador Americano, 149. 

Electric lights, installed in Guatemala 
City, 598. 

El Hogar, 223. 

Ellis Jinior, Alfredo, 538. 

Elisondo, Ignacio, 399. 

El Liberal, 664-665, 667. 

El Nacional Revolucionario, 224. 

El Pensador Mexicano. See Fernandez 
Lizardi, J.J. 

El peregrino en su patria, a non-dra- 
matie work of Lope de Vega, 19. 

El Salvador, 429, 603. 

Emboabas, 473, 478, 480, 481, 485; rise 
in revolt, 478; kill the Paulistas, 483. 
See Guerra dos Emboabas. 

Encomenderos, corrupt census-takers, 
612; vitiate census reports, 614. 

Encomienda, 624; book on reviewed, 
709-710; article on landless nature of, 
765-774; analysis of, 766; compared 
to the feudal fief, 767; Laws of the 
Indies on, 767; encomendero forbidden 
to live upon, 769; continued, 770; re- 
formed, 770; Chilean features of, 
771; disappears with the Indians, 772. 

Encomienda lists, dependence upon, for 
the study of population in Mexico, 
614. 

Encomienda populations, tables of, 615- 
616. 

Encomiendas, 618, 620; reduced in La 
Plata region, 773. 

Encyclical of September 24, 1824, 668. 

Engerrand, George Charles Marius, 229. 

England, enters into a treaty for the 
termination of the slave trade, 289. 

Englekirk, John E., 390, 752, 778. 

Enrile, José Maria, 40. 

Entretenimiento de damas y galanes, 20. 

Epidemic of 1520-1521, 631; of 1545, 
631; of 1576, 631-632. 

Epidemics, 634; cause population de- 
cline in Mexico, 630-633; reaction of 
the whites in New Spain to, 640. 
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Ephemerides mineiras, cites the oppres- 
sion by the Paulistas in Minas Gerais, 
473. 

Ercilla y Zaniga, Alonso de, 20. 

Errazuriz, Fernando, complains about 
conduct of Muzi, 659. 

Escalona, Gaspar de, cited, 773. 

Escobar, Matias, makes estimates of 
mortality in sixteenth-century Mexico, 
631. 

Escudero, Margarita Mugnos de, 697. 

Escuintla, 599. 

Espaiia, José Maria de, 71, 73, 75; plots 
uprising against Spain in Venezuela, 
67; captured and executed, 76. 

Espafiola, 205. 

Espeleta, José de, warned of Nariiio’s 
translation of the ‘‘ Rights of Man,’’ 
64. 

Espinosa, Gabriel, book by noticed, 743- 
744, 

Espinosa, J. Manuel, contributes note on 
a Vélez de Escalante manuscript, 422- 
425; book by, appraised, 704-706. 

Esquivel Obregén, Toribio, biography of 
Francisco Javier Gamboa by noticed, 
175-176. 

Estete, Miguel de, 777. 

Estrada, Genaro, 581. 

Estrada Palma, Tom4s, 305, 587. 

Estrella Gutiérrez, Fermin, study of 
Argentine literature by reviewed, 721- 
722. 

Evans, Luther, 580-581. 

Examen de ingenios para las ciencias, 16. 

Excelsior, 223. 

Executive Agreements, work on reviewed, 
153-154. 

‘<Extract of the Manifesto that the 
National Convention of Paris Presents 
to All Nations,’’ 64. 

Extrangerta, 54. 

Eyre, James K., Jr., notices book, 180. 


Faxco, Juan, 16. 

Far East, 463. 

Farm Credit Administration, papers of 
relating to Brazil in The National 
Archives, 525. 


xili 

Febres Cordero, Tulio, 406. 

Feij6, Diogo Anténio, book on reviewed, 
538. 

Feij6o de Sotomayor, Urbano, 302. 

Felii Cruz, Guillermo, book on the en- 
comienda by reviewed, 709-710. 

Fellowships, 425-426. 

Feminist Congress, 215. 

Fenner, D. P., constructs street railways 
in Guatemala City, 598; obtains con- 
tract to build Guatemalan railway, 
601. 

Ferdinand VII, 79, 646, 663. 

Fernandez, Juan Rémulo, 697. 

Fernandez, Justino, 188. 

Fern4ndez del Castillo, Francisco, 591. 

Fernandez del Castillo, Germfn, 402. 

Fernandez de Leén, Don Antonio, 68. 

Fernandez de Lizardi, J.J. (Hl Pensador 
Mexicano), studies on noticed, 149- 
151. 

Fernfndez Madrid, Pedro, 738. 

Fernando, 487. 

Fernando Po, 46-47, 48. 

Ferreira, Tomaz, 471. 

Figueira, Luiz, biography of reviewed, 
145-146. 

Finance and war, study of noticed, 757- 
758. 

Fine Arts, 230. 

First Inter-American Convention of the 
Caribbean, 760. 

First National Congress of Cuban His- 
tory, 776. 

Fischer, Walter, 524. 


Fisher, Lillian Estelle, 228; notices 
book, 157; contributes article on 
women in Mexico, 211-228; notices 


book on the California sea otter trade, 
401-402. 

Fitzgibbon, Russell H., 425. 

Fleet system, 309. 

Fleiuss, Max, occasional biography of 
Pedro II by reviewed, 541-542. 

Flores, Juan José, 691. 

Flores Magén, Jests, 345, 356. 

Flores Magén, Ricardo, 347, 348, 356; 
leader of precursors of Mexican Rev- 
olution of 1910, 345; persecuted, 345; 
goes to Canada, 345; completes his 
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program for the Partido liberal me- 
aicano, 346; contemplates overthrow 
of the Diaz regime, 348; eludes cap- 
ture, 350; goes into hiding, 350-351; 
dies in Leavenworth Penitentiary, 356. 

Florida, 296, 314, 437; considered well 
suited for the organization of a profit- 
able contraband trade, 314, 315; docu- 
ments on, in the Huntington Library, 
428; book on defense of reviewed, 
702-703. 

Florida Historical Society, 776. 

Floridas, British occupation of, 322. 

Floridiana, union catalogue of, 428, 775- 
776. 

Flota, 343. 

Fogelquist, Donald F., 591. 

Folklore, 577-578. 

Fondo Gesuitico, 530. 

Fonseca, Deodoro da, 546. 

Fonseca, Gondin da, life of Santos Du- 
mont by reviewed, 548-549. 

Fonseca Hermes, J. S. da, book by no- 
ticed, 572-573. 

Food Administration, records of relating 
to Brazil, 526. 

Ford, Henry, experiments of, in Brazil, 
467. 

Fordlandia, production on the planta- 
tion at, 467. 

Foreigners, profit by the increasingly 
liberal Spanish slave-trade policy, 55; 
admitted to Cuba, 288; excluded by 
various imperial powers, 309. 

Foreman, Grant, 147. 

Forsyth, W. J., undertakes the importa- 
tion and cultivation of quinine trees 
in Guatemala, 597. 

Foster, Sir William, 142. 

Fourth International 
American States, 447. 

Fox, John S., notices compilation on 
the Mexican church, 404. 

Fragoso, Juan, 16. 

Franciscans, 642, 

Franco, Alberto, 577. 

Free Port Act of 1766, 338-339, 340; 
relation of, to contraband trade of 
Jamaica, 309-343. 

Free ports, question of, 337-338. 


Conference of 


Free slave trade, 52. 

Freire, Ramén, 655, 662, 666; papal 
letter to, 657; comments on Muzi’s 
mission, 668-669. 

Freitas, M. A. Teixeira de, 585. 

French, settlement of, in Cuba, 287; ex- 
pelled from Cuba, 287. 

French islands, 314. 

Freyre, Gilberto, 590; biography of 
Vauthier by reviewed, 539-541; social 
studies of Brazil by reviewed, 553- 
556; book on Euclydes da Cunha by 
noticed, 571-572. 

Friedman, William, receives Guatemalan 
mining concessions, 603. 

Funes, Tom4s, 459. 

Furtado, M. A. de Andrade, 586. 


GACETA del Gobierno Provisional 
Mexicano de las Provincias del Po- 
niente (1817), 149. 

Gaceta de Madrid, 668. 

Galicians, importation of, into Cuba, 
302. 

Gallego, Francisco Hernando, 771. 

Galotti, Odilon, 557. 

Galvao, Ramiz, 547. 

Galvez, Gustavo Sartiso, book on the 
Belice question by noticed, 578-579. 

GAlvez y Ceballos, Miguel de, 739. 

Gama, Vasco da, study of the ‘‘roteiro’’ 
of reviewed, 529-530. 

Gamboa, Francisco Javier, biography of 
noticed, 175-176. 

Gandia, Enrique de, 235; work of, on 
Argentina in the nineteenth century 
noticed, 735-736. 

Ganzert, Frederic William, writes article 
on the Baron do Rio-Branco, 432-451. 

Gaos, José, 586. 

Garasa, Bernardo, 61. 

Garay, Juan de, 773. 

Gareia Granados, Miguel, 595-596. 

Garcia Gutiérrez, Jesis, 741; work of 
noticed, 402-403. 

Garcia Icazbaleeta, Joaquin, 581, 583. 

Garefia, Juan B., 354. 

Garcia, Lieutenant Colonel Agustin, 67. 

Garcia Maynez, Eduardo, 586. 
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Garcia Moreno, Gabriel, another life of 
reviewed, 700-701. 

Garcia Pimentel, Luis, population re- 
ports of Mexico based on, 619; pub- 
lishes source of Mexican population 
statistics, 619. 

Garcia Library, 417. 

Garcia Téllez, Ignacio, 217. 

Garcia Zavala, Ignacio, 233. 

Gargaro, Alfredo, 697. 

Garrett, Mitchell B., appraises new life 
of Barbé-Marbois, 698-699. 

Gato, Manuel de Borba, 471, 477, 478. 

Gaucho, book on reviewed, 695-696. 

Gentleman’s Magazine, 318. 

Geology, 230. 

Gerbasi, Vicente, 429. 

Germans, stress the 
‘“yanqui,’’ 262. 

Germany, Latin-American propaganda 
of, 262; changing propaganda of, 
276. 

Gibbon, Lardner, 456. 

Gibson, William M., 406; notices book 
on Argentine federalism, 155-156; 
notices edition of the constitution of 
Cuba, 188; notices monograph on fed- 
eralism of Artigas, 731-732. 

Gilbert, Sir Humphrey, voyages and 
colonizing enterprises of studied, 142- 
143. 

Gillin, John, notices books, 406-407, 408. 

Gilpin Collection, 397. 

Gil y Lemos, Viceroy Francisco, empha- 
sizes the need for more slaves in the 
colony, 52. 

Girao, Raimundo, 586. 

God6i, Baltazar de, 471. 

Godoy, Manuel, 60; plots against the 
government of, 60, 72. 

Goicuria, Domingo, 301. 

Goldstein, Marcus S., 232. 

Gé6mez, Hernfn F., 697. 

Gémez, President José Miguel, 306. 

Gomila, Dofia Margarita, parents of, 59. 

Gonzflez de Eslava, Fernén, 430. 

Gonz4lez de Herrera, Manuel, 37. 

Gonzdlez Garafio, Alejo B., booklet of, 
on Buenos Aires noticed, 750. 

GonzAlez Guzmén, Ignacio, 586. 


menace of the 


Gonzalez Obregén, Luis, 150, 170; fifth 
edition of Las calles de México by 
noticed, 170-171. 

Gonzdlez Pefia, Carlos, 170. 

Gonzalez Prada, Manuel, 722; book on 
noticed, 162-163. 

Good Neighbor Policy, 550. 

Goodwin, Greenville, study of the West- 
ern Apache by noticed, 754. 

Goodyear, Charles, 452. 

Gordiono, Bernardus de, Libro de medi- 
cina of, 16. 

Gordon, J. B., 604; obtains Guatemalan 
railway contracts, 602; fails to fulfill 
terms of contract in Guatemala, 602. 

Government, 230. 

Government Agencies, activities of, 585- 
587. 

Gra, Luiz da, 530. 

Graham, Maria, 539. 

Granada, Fray Luis de, represented in 
the books sold in Lima, 15. 

Granadino, Private Pedro Manuel, 67. 

Grandeza Mexicana, new edition of no- 
ticed, 414, 

Grand Lodge of England, 57. 

Grand Lodge of London, 58. 

Grand Lodge of Scotland, 57. 

Grand Lodge (Spain), 58. 

Grand Orient of France, 57. 

Grant, James, 315, 334. 

Grant, James Allen Clifford, 588. 

Grant, Ulysses S., signs railway conces- 
sion with Guatemala, 601; fails to 
carry out his Guatemala railway con- 
tract, 601-602. 

Granville, Lord, 335. 

Grases, Pedro, study on Andrés Bello 
and the Cid noticed, 399-400. 

Grau San Martin, Ramén, 682. 

Gray, William H., notices edition of 
the Oviedo y Bafios history of Ven- 
ezuela, 733-734; notices books on 
Venezuela, 744-745; notices book, 761. 

Great Britain, 322. 

Green, Philip Leonard, book of noticed, 
157. 

Greenlee, William B., notices book, 401- 
402; reviews study of the voyage of 
Vasco da Gama, 529-530: notices book 
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on Portuguese colonial empire, 564- 
565; notice by, 576. 

Grenada, 315, 341, 342. 

Grenet, Emilio, writes history of popular 
Cuban music, 756-757. 

Grenville, Lord, 335. 

Grey, William de, 324. 

Griffis, C. N., 266; entrusted with World 
War propaganda in Peru, 273. 

Grijalva, Juan de, 777. 

Groot, José Manuel, 738. 

Groussae, Pablo, 713. 

Guadalajara, 584. 

Guadaloupe, 72; expedition against Ca- 
racas planned in, 74, 197, 201. 

Gual, Manuel, plots against Spain, 67- 
68, 70, 71, 73, 74, 75; communicates 
with Miranda in London, 76; dies in 
Trinidad, 76. 

Gual, Don Matheo, 67. 

Guanabacoa, 290. 

Guanajay, 290. 

Guanuco, 770. 

Guarda costas, 312, 332, 340. 

Guatemala, 603; article on the relations 
of the United States with, during the 
epoch of Barrios, 595-605; Barrios 
eager for American aid in the mod- 
ernization of Guatemala, 595; indus- 
trial backwardness of, when Barrios 
and Garcia Granados took over gov- 
ernment of, 596; technical inventions 
reach, 596; first telegraph line in, 
597; Mexican boundary of surveyed, 
597; telegraph wire strung in, 597- 
598; railway building during Barrios 
epoch, 599; makes railway land grants, 
600; additional railroad built in, 601; 
railway construction in extraordinarily 
difficult, 603. 

Guatemala Central Railway Company, 
599. 

Guatemala City, 600, 604; American ex- 
perts in, 596; United States plays an 
important part in the modernization 
of, 598; objective of Guatemala Cen- 
tral Railway Company, 600. 

Guatemala Northern Railway, completed 
in 1908, 603. 


Guatemala Northern Railway Company, 
602. 

Guerra dos Emboabas, 470, 472; article 
on civil war in, 470-492; causes of, 
473-475; spread of, 480; decisive blow 
of, 483, 

Guerra y Sanchez, Ramiro, textbook of 
Cuban history by noticed, 402. 


“Guerrero, Praxedis G., organizes Obreros 


Libres, 347; assumes leadership, 351, 
355; killed, 355; holds a reserve com- 
mission in the Diaz army, 356. 

Guggenheim Memorial Foundation, John 
Simon, 588. 

Guice, C. N., Jr., review by, 361-362. 

Guillén, Palma, 225. 

Giiines, 290. 

Gurgel, Francisco do Amaral, 474. 

Guthrie, Chester L., 1; book noticed by, 
170-171. 

Gutiérrez, Ignacio, 349. 

Gutiérrez, Juan Maria, 357, 392, 738. 

Gutiérrez Lee, Ricardo, 738. 

Gutiérrez de Lara, José Bernardo, 399. 

Guzman, Eulalia, 227. 

Guzman, Martin Luis, 160. 


Hacxerr, Charles Wilson, 229, 233; 
study on revolt of Pueblo Indians by 
reviewed, 703-704. 

Haggard, J. V., 233. 

Hague Peace Conference, 442. 

Haiti, 51, 307, 425; book on the people 
of, 714-716. 

Haitian Negroes, 55. 

Haitians, enter Cuba in great numbers, 
307. 

Halifax, Lord, 322. 

Hall, Robert Burnell, 183. 

Hammond, George P., reviews biography 
of Coronado, 141-142; booklet on 
Coronado noticed by, 748. 

Hanke, Lewis, 421, 585, 591, 709; notices 
book on the royal power, 402-403. 

Hanna, A. J., explains proposed cata- 
logue of Floridiana, 776. 

Hanson, Earle P., work of, on Chile in 
Renaissance reviewed, 131-132. 
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Hanson, Simon G., 363; notices study on 
statistical activities of the American 
nations, 396-397. 

Harding, Bertita, story of the Brazilian 
Braganzas by noticed, 569-570. 

Hardy, Osgood, writes In Memoriam of 
Professor Charles E. Chapman, 4; 
notices pamphlets on Latin-American 
foreign trade, 157-159. 

Haring, Clarence H., interprets Argen- 
tina and the United States, 370-371; 
reviews Argentine studies, 393-394; 
Spanish edition of the works of no- 
ticed, 398; contributes to compilation 
on Latin America and world affairs, 
726-727, 

Harrell, J. David, 524. 

Hartzenbusch, Juan Eugenio, 738. 

Hartwell, Wayne M., 590. 

Havana, reaction of the Spaniards to the 
reduction of, 314, 332; documents and 
study on noticed, 410-411; story of 
noticed, 749-750. 

Havas Agency, 273. 

Hay, Eduardo, discourses 
727. 

Hay, John, 433. 

Hayes, Francis, book notice by, 577-578. 

Hay-Pauncefote Treaty, 694. 

Hayden, Joseph Ralston, biographical 
data on, 677; book by, on the Philip- 
pines reviewed, 677-681. 

Heilman, Grace E., work of noticed, 397. 

Hendricks, Frances Kellam, contributes 
article on the first apostolic mission 
to Chile, 644-669. 

Hernfndez, Roberto, 584. 

Hernfndez de Alba, Guillermo, presents 
letter to the Library of Congress, 
580; visits the United States, 580, 
588. 

Hernandez Diaz, José, edits documents 
on Hernando Colén, 403. 

Herndon, William L., 456. 

Herring, Hubert, 591; notices book on 
Mexican schools, 414-415, 

Hertford, Earl of, 315, 334. 

Herzog, Silva, 128. 

Hespelt, E. Herman, 390, 418. 


of noticed, 
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Hidalgo, catalogue of religious build- 
ings in the state of, 188-189. 

Hides, 310. 

Hill, L., 421. 

Hill, Roscoe R., continues on Board of 
Editors, 1; reviews work on Central 
America, 151-153; book notice by, 
183; book notice by, 174-175; pre- 
sents a general review of archival 
conditions in Latin-American coun- 
tries, 416; reviews a history of the 
republic in Brazil, 545-546; reviews 
Epistolario of New Spain of Paso y 
Troncoso, 558-562; book notices on 
the Belice question by noticed, 578- 
579; appraises work of Portell Vila, 
681-683; reviews book on Chile, 699- 
700; diseusses catalogue of Cuban 
materials in the Archivo General de 
Indias, 719-721; notices book, 729. 

Hillsborough, Lord, 342. 

Hispanic America, ‘‘ Millionth Map’’ of 
nears completion, 427-428; book on 
great novelists of noticed, 576-577. 

HisPANic AMERICAN HisToricAL REVIEW 
(THE), 82, 583; contributions of 
Charles E. Chapman to, 2; footnotes 
in, 235; new style sheet for, 235-239; 
book review headings in, 236-237; 
general mechanics in the style sheet 
of, 237; spelling and abbreviations in, 
238; use of italics in, 238; capitaliza- 
tion in, 239; identification and index 
in, 239. 

Hispanic-American History, 
on, 420-421. 

Hispanic-American Studies, 591. 

Hispanic Foundation, 429, 430. 

Hispaniola, 194, 201; exploration of, in 
1494, 197-198. See Espafola. 

History, 230. 

Hoffmann, Fritz L., 159, 176; reviews 

Edgeumb Pinchon’s life of Zapata, 

122-125; notices book on the Conti- 

nental Doctrine in the Mexican Sen- 

ate, 161; notices discourses of Eduardo 

Hay, 727; notices Enrique de Gandia’s 

book on Argentina in the nineteenth 

century, 735-736; notices history of 

Mexico, 740-743, 


Conference 
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Holmes, Vera B., 421. 

Homicidal theory, assigned as a cause 
of population decline, 634. 

Honduras, 38; logwood settlements on 
the coast of, 313; study of archeology 
of the north coast of noticed, 497-498. 

Hoz, Francisco de la, 11, 12. 

Hrdlitka, Ale3, 232. 

Huarpes Indians, 407. 

Huarte de San Juan, Juan, 16. 

Huatusco, 169, 170. 

Hiibbe, Joaquin, book on the Belice 
question by noticed, 578-579. 

Huerta, Virginia, 224. 

Humboldt, Alexander von, new edition 
of the essay on the Kingdom of New 
Spain by reviewed, 683-687. 

Humphrey, John P., review of book on 
inter-American system by, 691-692. 

Huntington, Archer P., owns part of 
Guatemalan railway company, 600. 

Huske, John, 336. 

Hussey, Roland Dennis, 714; reviews 
book on boundaries, 133-135; revises 
Webster’s text on Latin America, 168- 
169; notices bibliography of Pacific 
Area maps, 183; essay by reviewed, 
713-714. 


JTBERO-AMERICAN Literature, Third 
Congress of the Institute of, 778. 

Ibero-American Studies, Institute of, 
585. 

Iglesia, Ramén, reviews Madariaga’s 
biography of Cortés, 135-138. 

Iguiniz, Juan B., 581, 591. 

Ilustrador Americano, 148. 

Immigration, question of, in Cuba, 280- 
308; legislation on, 280. 

Independence, 73. 

Indian Affairs, Inter-American Pub- 
lications on, 430. 

Indian populations, 
606. 

Indians, 281; question of labor of, in 
Cuba, 285; diminish as civilization 
advances, 607; enjoy one year of ex- 
emption from tribute, 610. 


mortality among, 
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Indias, 388. 

Indies, 34; lack of interest in history 
of, 15; catalogue of passengers to re- 
viewed, 388-389. 

Indios, study of legislation for reviewed, 
389-390. 

Influenza, epidemics of, 632. 

Informacién of 1597, used in compiling 
data on the population of Mexico, 
619. 

Institute of Historical Investigations, 
begins the publication of certain 
Cuadernos de estudio, 429. 

Institute of Ibero-American Studies, 585. 

Institute of Latin-American Studies, 
228-235, 

Instituto de Ceara, 586. 

Instituto Hispano-Cubano de Historia de 
América, 719. 

Instituto- Indigenista 
430, 

Instruccién de la mujer cristiana, 17. 

**Tnstruction,’’ 62. 

Inter-American Affairs, 234; Coordinator 
of, 231. 

Inter-American Bibliographical and Li- 
brary Association, fifth convention of, 
416-420; resolutions adopted by, 419- 
420; papers of the convention of no- 
ticed, 751-752. 

Inter-American Commission of Women, 
217. 

Inter-American Development Commission, 
425, 

Inter-American Financial and Economic 
Advisory Committee, 425-426. 

Inter-American Indian Institute, 427. 

Inter-American library activities, 418. 

Inter-American Monthly (The), 430; first 
number of, 591. 

Inter-American Quarterly, 430. 

Inter-American System, reviewed, 691- 
692. 

Inter-American Trade Scholarship, pro- 
gram of announced, 426. 

International Coffee Conference, 524. 

International law, Peruvian treatise on 
noticed, 762. 

International Road Congress, 524. 


Interamericano, 
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Investigations, list of, in progress in 
Latin-American humanistic and social 
science studies, 752-753. 

Investments, problem of, in Guatemala, 
595, 596. 

Iquitos, 458, 467, 584; Amazon boom 
at, 459. 

Ireland, Gordon, study of boundaries 
and possessions by reviewed, 133-135. 

Isabel of Brazil, Princess Imperial, 513. 

Isabella, 199, 203. 

Italian Columbian Commission, 193. 

Izabal, 603, 604. 

Iztapalapa, 774. 


Jacosrnisq, 61. 

Jacobsen, J. V., 420. 

Jaeger, P. Luiz Gonzaga, book of no- 
ticed, 567-568. 

Jagua Bay, colony at, 290. 

Jamaica, 43, 51, 196, 199, 200, 307, 
312, 318, 319, 329, 338, 341; British 
operate from, 313; contraband trade 
of, 309-343; trade of, 330; day of 
the English interloper in, 331. 

Jamaica Council, 318. 

Jamaican merchants, 328, 329. 

Jamaican ports, entry of Spanish ships 
into, 328. 

Jamaicans, enter Cuba in great numbers, 
307. 

James, Herman G., reviews book on 
political and administrative organiza- 
tion in Brazil, 551-552. 

Jéuregui Rosquellas, Alfredo, essays by 
noticed, 164-165; lectures of, on 
Bolivian geography noticed, 166-167. 

Jenks, Leland H., notices book on Platt 
Amendment, 726; notices guide to the 
economy of the Caribbean, 760. 

Jesuits, 144; Peruvian history of no- 
ticed, 173-174; expelled from Portu- 
guese colonies, 452; Brazilian letters 
of, 530; book on Mexican work of 
reviewed, 706-708; Mexican history of 
noticed, 747. 

Jess, Frei Rafael de, 532. 

Jewish question, book on, 181. 

Jiménez, Juan Ramon, 591. 
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Jiménez, rebel activity at, 349. 
Jiménez, Toms Fidias, 429. 

Jiménez del Rio, Juan, 11, 12, 14, 18- 
19, 21; clientele of, 17; list of books 
imported in 1583 by, 22-33. 

Johnston, George, 315, 334. 

José Toribio Medina Bibliographical 
Prize, 752. 

Journals, conservation of, 589. 

Joao VI, letters of Pedro I to noticed, 
568-569. 

Jobim, Danton, book by noticed, 572. 

Jones, C. K., 417, 582; reviews essays 
on the eighteenth-century enlighten- 
ment in Latin America, 713-714. 

Jones, S. Shephard, edits documents on 
American foreign relations, 185-186. 

Jornal do Comércio, 436, 530. 

Juaja, 769. 

Julio, Silvio, study by noticed, 574; 
book of noticed, 575. 

Julius II, Pope, 645. 

Jumano, book on the problem of no- 
ticed, 189-190. 

Jumanos, 424. 

Junta de agricultura, proposed, 282, 283. 

Junta de Fomento, 294, 295, 296, 300. 

Junta de Poblacién Blanca, 288-289, 
290, 293-294, 295, 296; abolition of, 
296. 

Junta Organizadora, 347. 

Jurisprudence, 15. 

Juzgado de Indios, 642. 


KeEnIstTon, Hayward, 183. 

Ker, Annita Melville, 583; guide to 
Mexican government documents by no- 
ticed, 185-186. 

Kew Gardens, rubber seeds sown in, 464. 

Kidder, Alfred II, notices study by 
Professor Posnansky, 181; notices 
study of the Mohicas, 754-755. 

Kilbourn, Byron H., 603-604. 

King, James Ferguson, writes article on 
the evolution of the free slave-trade 
principle, 34-55; notices study of pre- 
cursors of Neiva, 738-739; notices 
book on Tocaima, 750-751, 
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Kingston, 338. 

Kinnaird, Lucia Burk, contributes doc- 
ument, 82. 

Kirkpatrick, F. A., cited, 765; writes 
note on the landless encomienda, 765- 
774. 

Klinger, Bertoldo, 569. 

Knight, John W., receives Guatemalan 
mining concession, 603. 

Knights of the Golden Spur, Las Casas 
engages in the foundation of the ill- 
starred colony of, 634. 

Knox, Philander C., 450. 

Krappe, Alexander H., 578. 

Kubler, George, notices book, 189; no- 
tices book on Jumano problem, 189- 
190; suggests the relation of a de- 
clining population to the formation of 
the colonial modus vivendi, 607; 
method used by, 607; contributes 
article on population movements in 
sixteenth-century Mexico, 643. 


La ARAUCANA, 20. 

La Caramanola Americana, 72. 

La Celestina, 17; esteemed in Lima, 19. 

La Gasca, Pedro, 770. 

La Guaira, 59, 64. 

Lake Amatitl4n, steamboat navigation 
on, 600. 

Lake Patzcuaro, 627. 

La Mujer, 224. 

Landa, Diego de, new edition of Relacién 
de las Cosas de Yucatdn of reviewed, 
138-140. 

Landaeta, Leopoldo, translates work of 
Professor C. H. Haring, 398. 

Lander, Don Domingo, 71. 

Landless encomienda, 765-774. 

Lane, W. C., 193. 

Language, 574-575. 

Lanning, John Tate, 587, 714; essay by 
reviewed, 713-714. 

La Plata, publication of University of, 
393. 

La Prensa, 268. 

Laredo, Laboratory Field School at, 231. 

Larco Hoyle, Rafael, work of noticed, 
754-755. 


Larrain, Joaquin, named as bishop in 
in partibus, 665. 

Las Casas, Bartolomé de, 15, 206, 769; 
position of, on decline of population 
in Mexico, 633. 

Las Casas, Don Luis de, 283; wants to 
encourage immigration of Canary 
Islanders, 285. 

Las Tres Flores de Lis, Lodge of, 58. 

Las Vacas, Coahuila, attacked, 352, 355. 

Lastres, Juan B., monograph of noticed, 
748. 

Latané, John Holladay, new edition of 
study of foreign policy by noticed, 
727-728. 

Latex, 465. 

Latex trees, 464. 

Latin America, studies of foreign trade 
of noticed, 157-159; new edition of 
Webster’s text on noticed, 168-169; 
a survey of reviewed, 104-105; courses 
on, in the University of Texas, 230- 
231; projects in the University of 
Texas upon, 231-232; Creel Commit- 
tee in, 262-279, 264; book on the 
United States and the Independence 
of reviewed, 365-366; American pub- 
licity ceases in, 277; bibliographical 
problems of, 416; Inter-American li- 
brary activities of, 416; archival con- 
ditions in, 416; types of literature on, 
418; technical literature of, 419; in- 
ventions of technology begin to flow 
to, 596; essays on roéle of, in world 
affairs, 726-727. 

Latin-American nations, material on, in 
The National Archives, 521-522. 

Latin-American neighbors, book on, 157. 

Laws of the Indies, 769, 771; cited on 
the encomienda, 767-768. See Recopi- 
lacién de leyes ... de las Indias... . 

Lax, José, helps Picornell and Bernardo 
Garasa to prepare a ‘‘Manifesto’’ and 
an ‘‘Instruction’’ for revolt in Spain, 
61; condemned to die, 62; leniency 
granted to, 62; exiled to America, 63. 

Lazarillo de Tormes, esteemed in Lima, 
19. 

Lazaro, Juan F. de, 393. 
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Lazcano y Mazén, Andrés Ma., critical 
edition of the constitution of Cuba 
by noticed, 188. 

Leavitt, Sturgis E., 418. 

Lechuga, Dr. Guillermo, 228. 

Le Dantec, Francisco, 584. 

Ledén, Amalia Gonzdlez Caballero de 
Castillo, 226. 

Leite, Serafim, studies Luiz Figueira, 
145-146; edits more letters of Brazil- 
ian Jesuits, 530. 

Lemos, Pedro de, 591. 

Lencastre, Don Fernando Martins Mas- 
earenhas de, 474, 475, 485, 486. 

Le Négre de Mondragén, presents plan 
for introducing blacks and whites into 
Santo Domingo, 281. 

Lenz Collection, 418. 

Leo XII, 668; election of, 657. 

Leén, Antonio de, 581. 

Leén, Captain Don Juan Francisco, 
leads mutiny near Caracas to suppress 
the Compafiia Guipuzcoana, 63. 

Leén, Fray Luis de, represented in the 
books sold in Lima, 15. 

Leonard, Irving A., 423; elected to 
Board of Editors, 1; writes article 
and contributes document on best sell- 
ers of the Lima book trade, 21; book, 
170, 390; notices study of Andrés 
Bello and the Poema del Cid, 399- 
400; reviews study of the gaucho, 
695-696; reviews book on the theater 
in Chile, 723-724, 

Lepolemo o el Caballero de la Cruz, 19. 

Lessa, Origenes, 590. 

Leticia incident, 550. 

Leturia, P., 654. 

Levene, Ricardo, 699; history of Argen- 
tina edited by reviewed, 697-698, 

Levin, Bernard S., work of noticed, 397. 

Leyburn, James G., book by, on Haitian 
people reviewed, 714-716. 

Ley de Inmigracién, 305. 

Liberal Party, 347, 348; attacks Mexico 
in 1908, 352-353. See Partido liberal 
mexicano. 

Libertad, 167-168; cable connection with, 
598. 

Library of Congress, 427, 429. 
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Libro dureo de Marco Aurelio, esteemed 
in Lima, 19. 

Libro de medicina of Bernardus de 
Gordiono, 16. 

Libro o practica de cirurgia of Joannes 
de Vigo, 16. 

Liga Feminista, 224. 

Lillo, Victoriano, 585. 

Lima, 11, 770; article on best sellers of 
the book trade in, 5-33; transformed 
into cultural center, 5; market for 
booksellers of, 7; cultural life in, 8; 
pleiad of poets of, 8; secular form of 
drama in, 9; received printed liter- 
ature of all kinds from the mother 
country, 10; Audiencia of prohibits 
‘‘libros de historias profanas,’’ 10; 
total number of books imported into, 
12-13; types of books brought to, 14; 
book market of, 15; books imported 
into during 1583, 22-33. 

Lima, Joao Lopes de, 471. 

Lima Jinior, Augusto de, 568; study of 
Minas Gerais by reviewed, 533-535. 

Lisbon, 473. 

Literature, early history of, in Lima, 10. 

Livingston, 604. 

Lizardi, J. J. Fernandez. 
dez Lizardi, J. J. 

Lizondo Borda, Manuel, 697; edits doc- 
uments on Tucumdn and the Coalition 
of the North, 735. 

Llares, Luis, 738. 

Llerena-Sombrerete region, 639. 

Lobo, Hélio, 551. 

Lodge Espaiia, early life of principal 
leader of, 58; group of conspirators 
in, 60, 61. 

Lodge Las Tres Flores de Lis, 58. 

Lohmann Villena, Guillermo, 1. 

Lokke, Carl Ludwig, contributes docu- 
ments on investments of London mer- 
chants in St. Domingue, 670-676. 

London, documents on investments of 
merchants of, in St. Domingue, 670- 
676. 

London merchants, invest in St. Domin- 
gue, 671. 

Long, Boston, 322. 

Long, Edward, 319. 


See Fernan- 
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Lépez de Velasco, Juan, 620, 621; pub- 
lishes source of Mexican population 
statistics, 619. 

Lépez, Rafael, 170. 

Lépez Manzano, Aarén, 350. 

Los Llanos, 769. 

Louisiana, 314; biography relating to 
reviewed, 698-799. 

Lozana, Pedro, 392. 

Luck, Charles W., 604. 

Lufriu, René, 726. 

Luna y Arellano, Tristan de, 619. See 
Arellano, Tristan de. 

Luper, Albert T., 234. 

Luquien, Frederick B., 419. 

Luz, 223. 

Luz, Vera Cérdova, 226. 

Luz y Caballero, José de la, attacked, 
159; biography of noticed, 167. 

Lydenburg, H. M., 586. 

Lyman, J. H., 604; obtains contract to 
build Guatemalan railway, 601; fails 
to fulfill terms of contract in Guate- 
mala, 602. 

Lyon, Wilson, biography of Barbé- 
Marbois by reviewed, 698-699. 

Lyttleton, Governor Wiliam Henry, 321, 
323. 


M.-pripe, George McCutcheon, re- 
views book on Chile, 131-132. 

McCain, William D., appraises study of 
the struggle for the Panama route, 
693-695. 

McCarthy, Edward J., reviews study of 
trade agreements, 130-131. 

McClure, Wallace, study by reviewed, 
153-154. 

McCulloch, John I. B., 430, 591. 

MacF adden, Clifford H., bibliography of 
Pacific area maps by noticed, 183. 

McLachlan, Jean O., book by reviewed, 
701-702. 

MeNerney, Robert F., Jr., reads paper 
on selection in bibliographies of 
Spanish-American literature, 419. 

MeNicoll, Robert E., 591; notices book 
on Peru-Ecuador boundary contro- 
versy, 163-164; notices book on Jesuits 
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in Peru, 173-174; presents paper on 
libraries and archives in Cuba, 419. 

MeNider, Stanley, 598. 

Maceié, consular papers in The National 
Archives from, 523. 

Machado, Joao Baptista, 576. 

Mackie, Sedley J., 777. 

MacLeish, Archibald, 778. 

Madariaga, Salvador de, studies Cortés, 
135-138. 

Madeira River, 460. 

Madero, Francisco I., 344; movement of 
takes in a large number of Liberals, 
356. 

Madero Revolution, 345. 

Madrid, 58; moral debasement of the 
court at, 60. 

Magalhaes, Basilio de, studies of Brazil 
by noticed, 570-571. 

Magalhaes, Pero de, 777. 

Magdaleno, Mauricio, book of noticed, 
179-180. 

Mainland, search for, in 1494, 198-201; 
Columbus and pearls on, 199; possible 
routes to, 200. 

Manaus, 457, 458, 460; great markets 
at, 453; consular papers in The Na- 
tional Archives from, 523. 

Manchester, Alan K., reviews book on 
Feijé, 538; notices book, 568; book 
notice by, 568-569. 

Manchester merchants, 333. 

‘*Manifesto,’’ 62. 

Manrique, Francisco, death of, 353. 

Manrique, Pedro Carlos, 737. 

Manrique de Lara, Juana, 224. 

Manuals, 15. 

Manzanares, Andrés de, 71. 

Manzanares, Juan, 73, 74, 76; partic- 
ipates in conspiracy, 60; dies in Trin- 
idad, 76. 

Manzorro, Rodrigo, 210. 

Mapocho, 770. 

Marajé Island, 464. 

Maranh&o, consular despatches from, 
522-523; consular papers in The Na- 
tional Archives from, 523. 

Marchant, Alexander, 429, 431, 569, 575, 
589, 714; notices book, 174; reviews 
edition of letters of Brazilian Jesuits, 
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530-531; reviews book on the admin- 
istration of Pombal, 536; reviews vol- 
ume of documents on the Paraguayan 
invasion of Brazil, 542-544; reviews 
Zweig’s book on Brazil, 557-558; no- 
tices documents. on Dutch, 565-566; 
notices books, 567-568, 572-573, 574; 
essay by reviewed, 713-714; edits list 
of investigations in progress in the 
United States in the Latin-American 
humanistic and social science studies, 
752-753. 

Marchant, Anyda, 429; reviews life of 
Santos Dumont, 548-549; reviews study 
of Brazilian law, 552-553. 

Marchman, Watt, 776. 

Marfany, Roberto H., 394. 

Margarita, 38. 

Margarite, Pedro, 202. 

Marin, Roman, 349. 

Mariz de Moraes, José, study of, on the 
first Jesuit of Brazil, 144-145. 

Marti, José Juli4n, 179; book on no- 
ticed, 177-178; book on noticed, 179- 
180. 

Martin, T. P., summarizes fifth meeting 
of the Inter-American Bibliographical 
and Library Association, 416-420. 

Martinez Bez, Manuel, 586. 

Martinez del Rio, Pablo, 233. 

Martins Jinior, José Isidoro, history of 
Brazilian law by reviewed, 552-553. 

Martyr, Peter, 194, 204, 778. 

Mar del Sur, 629; encomienda popula- 
tions in, 616; sixteenth-century pop- 
ulation in, 625. 

Marfany, Roberto H., 697. 

Marin, Luis, 620. 

MArquez Sterling, Carlos, publishes work 
on Platt Amendment, 726. 

MaArquez Sterling, M., book of, on Platt 
Amendment noticed, 726. 

Marroquin, José Manuel, 738. 

Martin, Carlos, 737. 

Martinez, Luis M., 741. 

Martinez Paz, Enrique, 697. 

Masonry, 59; important agency for per- 
petuating and spreading subversive 
ideas, 57-58; evolution of, 57; appears 
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in Spain, 58; involved in plot against 
Godoy, 60. 

Mata, Manuel, 661. 
Mata de Canela, 
signed at, 354. 

Matanzas, 290. 

Matlatzinea, 626-627. 

Mato Grosso, 542. 

Mattoso, Anténio G., book of noticed, 
565. 

Maurice of Nassau, Count John, edition 
of writings of reviewed, 532-533. 

Mauricio, José, life of noticed, 568. 

Maury, Lieutenant Matthew Fontaine, 
plays a leading réle in the movement 
to internationalize the Amazon, 456. 

Mayer-Serra, Otto, 171. 

Mazagao, 565. 

Means, Philip Ainsworth, discusses book 
on the Pizarros of Peru, 710-711. 

Mecham, John Lloyd, 233. 

Medina, Bartolomé de, 16. 

Medina, José Toribio, 581, 710, 770. See 
José Toribio Medina Bibliographical 
Prize, 752. 

Medina, Pedro de, Regimiento de navi- 
gacion, 16. 

Melby, John, writes article on the Am- 
azon rubber boom, 452-469. 

Melo, Admiral Custédio José de, 545. 

Melville, Lord. See Dundas, Henry. 

Memorias de la Academia Mexicana de 
la Historia Correspondiente de la Real 
de Madrid, 591. 

Mendieta, Jerénimo de, 636; comments 
on population loss in New Spain, 606; 
views of, on population decline in New 
Spain, 635, 

Mendieta, Salvador, 588. 

Mendieta y Niiiez, Lucio, 586. 

Mendoza, Viceroy Antonio, 617, 618, 639. 

Menéndez de Avilés, Pedro, 702. 

Meneses, Frei Francisco de, 474, 479, 
481. 

Menoeal, Mario G., 306. 

Mera, H. P., study of Jumano problem 
by noticed, 189-190. 

Mérida, key to the history of noticed, 

406; fourth centenary of the found- 

ing of, 584, 


revolutionary pact 
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Mesa, Aurora, 225. 

Metraux, A., 407. 

Mexican Revolution of 1910, influence 
of, upon women, 211-228; article on 
the precursors of, 344-356; preliminary 
outbreaks of, 350. 

Mexicans, anthropological study of, 232. 

Mexican Senate, the Continental Doc- 
trine in, 161. 

Mexican War of Independence, book on 
insurgent press in reviewed, 148-149. 
Mexico, 171, 263, 597, 638; reportage on 
reviewed, 129-130; study of conqueror 
of, 135-138; book on agrarian strug- 
gles in noticed, 169-170; guide to gov- 
ernment documents of noticed, 185-186; 
popular custom of, 190; influence of 
the revolution of, upon the women of, 
211-228; origin of divorce in, 212- 
213; Constitution of 1917 of, 214; 
Federal Labor Law of, 216; citizen- 
ship of women in, 217-220; women in 
the journalism of, 222; honors a 
woman with diplomatic appointment, 
225; successful women in the public 
life of, 226; trade schools in, 226-227; 
campaigns against illiteracy in, 227; 
church musie of recorded, 234; propa- 
ganda of the Central Powers in, 262; 
documents on, 364; alien land and 
petroleum laws of, 364; Creel Com- 
mittee in, 265, 267-270; use of photo- 
graphs by the Creel Committee in, 268; 
book on the dioceses and bishoprics in 
the church of noticed, 404; book on 
the school-made society of noticed, 
414-415; problems of bibliography in, 
581-584; great colonial state brought 
into being in, 606; article on sixteenth- 
century population movements in, 606- 
642; high mortality in the Indian 
populations during the first century of 
Spanish conquest in, 606; diminution 
of numbers of at the time of the Con- 
quest, 607; statistical problem of the 
sixteenth-century population of Mex- 
ico, 608; early taxation in, 609; 
agrarian dispersal in, 610; accuracy of 
the population counts in, 611-612; 
early census in, 612; selected encomi- 


INDEX 


enda populations in the archbishopric 
of, 615; graph showing population 
movements in, 622; population density 
in, 624; population rises in bishopric 
of, 624; changing diet causes popula- 
tion decline in, 637; population of 
declines with building activity of reli- 
gious orders, 642-643; history of no- 
ticed, 740-743; book on noticed, 761; 
Actas del Cabildo of, 773. 

Mexico City, book on streets of noticed, 
170-171; Creel Committee agents in, 
269; headquarters for the Creel or- 
ganization in, 270. 

Michoacin, encomienda populations in, 
616; population rises in bishopric of, 
624; population recovery in, 625; 
theater of social experiments of Bishop 
Vaseo de Quiroga, 627-628; possesses 
extensive frontiers, 628; population 
shows increase in, 629. 

Milla, José, 722. 

Millares Carlo, Agustin, studies of Span- 
ish paleography by noticed, 396. 

Millen, F. F., 604. 

Miller, Sylvanus, 601-602. 

Minas Gerais, 473, 474, 481, 483, 486, 
487; article on, 470-492; news of the 
discovery of gold in, 470; estimate of 
the riches of, 471; rush to, 471; land 
grants in, 473; resentment against the 
intruders in, 473; the anarchy of, 
474; struggle with the Paulistas in, 
475; immediate cause of armed strife 
in, 475; effect of the Guerra dos Em- 
boabas upon, 484-485; study of the 
captaincy of reviewed, 533-535. 

Minatitlan, 349. 

Miner, Dwight Carroll, book on the Pan- 
ama route by reviewed, 693-695. 

Minho, Province of, 472. 

Miquel y Vergés, J. M., 148. 

Miquitla, 620. 

Miranda, Francisco de, 76; publishes his 
propaganda sheet, Hl Colombiano, 78; 
undermined in Venezuela, 80. 

Miranda Basto, Murillo de, book by no- 
ticed, 572-573. 

Mistral, Gabriela, 722. 

Mitchell, Nicholas Pendleton, 762. 
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Mitre, Bartolomé, 392. 

*¢Mixton’’ war, 638. 

Moacyr, Primitivo, volume of the history 
of education in Brazil by reviewed, 
546-548. 

Mobile, advantages of, for contraband 
trade, 314. 

Mock, James R., contributes article, 262- 
279. 

Mogrovejo, Toribio Alfonso, calls the 
Third Church Council of Lima, 7; in- 
stills christianizing zeal into colonial 
church, 7; accomplishes preparation 
of a catechism, 10. 

Mohicas, study of noticed, 754-755. 

Molina, Juan José, 738. 

Molinari, Diego Luis, general history of 
the discovery of America by reviewed, 
687-688. 

Moll, Bruno, study of finance and war 
by noticed, 758-759. 

Monarchy, attacked in Spain, 60-63. 

Monge Alfaro, Carlos, book on the en- 
comienda by reviewed, 709-710. 

Monrce, James, 436. 

Monroe Doctrine, 447, 551; new history 
of reviewed, 105-107; Brazilian idea 
of, 445-446; collectivistic nature of, 
446. 

Montague, Ludwell Lee, reviews book on 
Haitian people, 714-716. 

Montalvo, Juan, 738. 

Monte, Domingo del, attacked, 159. 

Monte Christi, 321. 

Montego Bay, 338. 

Monteiro, Agostinho, 479. 

Monteiro, Domingos de Silva, 480. 
Monteiro, Tobias do Rego, work of, on 
Brazilian empire reviewed, 111-113. 

Montemayor, Jorge, 20. 

Monterde, Francisco, edits work of Bal- 
buena, 414. 

Monterroso, Gabriel de, 16. 

Montesinos y Rico, Manuel, 67, 68; ar- 
rested, 71. 

Monteverde, Domingo, 79. 

Montevideo, experimental importation of 
slaves into, 48. 

Montglave, Eugéne de, 568. 
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Montigny, Auguste-Henri-Victor Grand- 
jean de, 537. 

Moore, Ernest R., discusses 
bibliography, 417. 

Moore, John Bassett, 432. 

Moraes, Evaristo de, book on Jews by, 
181. 

Morais, Ernesto Vilhena de, 593. 

Morais, Rubens Borbade de, 592. 

Morais Gomes Ferreira, Alfredo de, 433. 

Morales, Arturo, notices book on Marti, 
177-178; notices book on Marti, 179- 
180. 

Morales, Francisco de, ‘‘maestro del 
arte cémico,’’ 9; directs secular the- 
ater in Lima, 9; gives Lima its first 
corral de gona lice or showhouse, 9. 

Morales de los Rios Filho, Adolfo, 536, 
537. 

More, Sir Thomas, influences Vasco de 
Quiroga, 709. 

Moreira, Domingos da Silva, 471. 

Morenci, Arizona, Obreros Libres organ- 
ized at, 347. 

Moreno y Castro, Bernardo, 358, 360. 

Moreyra y Paz-Soldén, Manuel, studies 
of Peruvian colonial money by noticed, 
757-758. 

Morgan, Edwin V., 267, 273. 

Morgan, H. P., 524. 

Morison, Samuel Eliot, notices docu- 
ments on Hernando Coldén, 403; re- 
views Molinari’s history of the dis- 
covery of America, 687-688. 

Morley, Sylvanus G., reviews Tozzer’s 
edition of Landa’s Relacién de las 
Cosas de Yucatan, 138-140. 

Morton, Rosalia Slaughter, 215. 

Morocco, 565. 

Morris, P. K., 524. 

Morton, Ward, 232. 

Moskito Coast, 316. 

Motolinia, Toribio, comments on popula- 
tion loss in New Spain, 606; views of, 
on population decline in New Spain, 
635. 

Moura, Mateus de, 480-481, 485. 

Moya, Fray Juan Bautista de, 626. 

Magica, Francisco J., 222. 


Mexican 
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Mugnos de Escudero, Margarita. See 
Escudero, Margarita Mugnos de. 

Muilman & Co., 671. 

Mufioz Mena, Emilio, 584. 

Munro, Dana Gardner, reviews William 
Lytle Schurz’s book on Latin America, 
105; writes critique of Dexter Per- 
kins’ book on the Monroe Doctrine, 
105-107; contributes compilation on 
Latin America and world affairs, 726- 
727. 

Murillo, Manuel, 737. 

Muro Orején, Antonio, edits documents 
on Hernando Colén, 403. 

Murray, Paul V., 586. 

Murray, Robert H., represents the Creel 
Committee, 265; starts publicity activ- 
ities in Mexico, 267-270; publicity ap- 
proaches of, 269. 

Murray, William, 328. 

Music, studies on Latin-American aspects 
of noticed, 171-173; study of noticed, 
556-557. 

Muzi, Giovanni, 662, 664-665, 668; ap- 
pointed apostolic delegate to Chile, 
654; difficulties of, 656; instructions 
of, 656; powers of, 656-657; given his 
passports in Argentina, 657-658; re- 
ceives official notification of the elec- 
tion of Leo XII, 657; displeased with 
his compensation in Chile, 660; strained 
relations of the Chilean government 
with, 660; does not know Spanish, 661; 
intercedes for royalist, 661; reaches 
crisis with the Chilean government, 
665; departs suddenly from Santiago 
for Valparaiso, 666; criticized by EI 
Liberal, 667; leaves Chile with few 
positive actions to his credit, 668; 
presents his case in the ‘‘Carta 
apologética,’’ 669. 

Myers, Denys P., edits documents on 
American foreign relations, 185-186. 


Nasvco, Dona Carolina, 450; judges 
Rio Branco’s motives, 435. 

Nabuco de Aratijo, Joaquim Aurélio, 432- 
451, 435, 448, 450; serves as ambassa- 
dor to the United States, 432; appoint- 
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ment of approved, 434; foresees future 
of American capital, 440; presents his 
credentials to President Theodore 
Roosevelt, 440; becomes popular and 
finds some difficulties in the United 
States, 440-441; suffers disappoint- 
ment in negotiating arbitration treaty 
with the United States, 442; Pan- 
American movement a religion to, 444; 
opposes American coffee tariff, 449; 
connections of, 450-451; contribution 
of, to cooperation of the United States 
and Brazil, 451. 

Nanne, William, 
Guatemala, 599. 

Narborough, John, 311. 

Narifio, Antonio, translates ‘‘ Rights of 
Man,’’ 64. 

Narvaez, Panfilo de, 208. 

Nasatir, A. P., notices book on the Con- 
cert of the Plata, 728-729. 

National Archives, 428; materials relat- 
ing to Brazil in, 521-528. 

National Council of Women Suffrage, 
220. 

National Indian Institute, 427. 

National Intercollegiate Conference on 
Inter-American Affairs, 426. 

National Institute of Chile, 649. 

National Public Discussions Committee, 
426. 

National Research Council, 427. 

National Revolutionary Party, recognizes 
the full rights of Mexican women, 
221-222. 

Navarro, Azpileueta, 530. 

Navarro, Nicolas E., contributes study 
of diplomatic career of General Dan- 
iel Florencio O’Leary, 372-373; his- 
tory of Jesuits in Venezuela by no- 
ticed, 404. 

Navarro Martin de Villodres, 
Diego Antonio, flees Chile, 649. 

Navarro-Tomas, Tomas, 183. 

Navidad, 197. 

Navy Department, papers of relating to 
Brazil, 527. 

Neasham, Aubrey, reviews catalogue of 
passengers to the Indies, 388-389. 

Nebrija, Antonio de, 17. 


builds railroad in 


Bishop 
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Negro, history of, in Puerto Rico no- 
ticed, 753-754. 

Negroes, 39, 281, 341; encouragement 
of free importation, 34; from the Por- 
tuguese, Dutch, English, and French, 
34; efforts to encourage the importa- 
tion of a maximum number of, 51; 
duties imposed upon the importation 
of, 51; establishment of free com- 
merce in, 54; increase of, in Cuba, 
281; recommendations to increase, 
284; imported from Haiti and Jamaica 
into Cuba, 307. 

Neiva, book on the governors and pre- 
cursors of noticed, 738-739. 

Neiva, Arthur, 574. 

Neruda, Pablo, 722. 

Neu, C. T., notices study of Texan state- 
eraft, 156-157. 

Neve, Phelipe de, statement by, 357-360. 

Newberry Library, 357. 

New Galicia, 606; disastrous epidemic 
in, 632. 

New Granada, license to import slaves 
into, 49; leads the way in the free 
slave trade, 52. 

New Laws, 642. 

New Mexico, 424; book on the plains 
Indians on frontier of reviewed, 145. 

New Orleans, 328; laborers from intro- 
duced into Guatemala, 603. 

New Spain, 314, 315, 328, 606; Episto- 
lario of collected by Paso y Troncoso 
reviewed, 558-562; fluidity of tribal 
population in, 610; disastrous epi- 
demic in, 632; article on population 
movements in, 635; changing diet 
causes population decline in, 637; new 
edition of Humboldt’s essay on re- 
viewed, 683-687. 

Newton, A. P., 142. 

New World, 262. 

New York Herald, 433. 

New York World, 265. 

Nexapa, 612. 

Nicaragua, diocese of, 7. 

Nichols, Alan, 426. 

Nichols, Madaline W., edits bibliography 
on American Spanish, 183-185; book 
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on the gaucho by reviewed, 695-696; 

reviews work on Pueblo Indian revolt, 

703-704; reviews book on Central 

America, 716-718; reviews history of 

American literature, 721-722; notices 

list of investigations in progress in 

Latin-American humanistic and social] 

science studies, 752-753. 

Nieto, Rafael, 219. 

Nihil, pseudonym of Praxedis G. Gue- 
rrero, 351. 

Nipe Bay Company, labor supply of, 
306-307. 

Nébrega, Manoel da, first Jesuit of 
Brazil, studied, 144-145; letters of, 
530. 

Normano, J. F., 443. 

North America, study of boundaries and 
conflicts in reviewed, 133-135; sedi- 
tious movements in, 335. 

Northern Railway, makes colonization 
grants to Americans, 603. 

Northey, Della F., 776. 

Nova, Enrique, 349. 

Nowell, Charles E., elected to Board of 
Editors, 1; reservations of, concerning 
the historicity of the 1494 discovery 
of South America, 205-210; notices 
monograph on Vespucci and the nam- 
ing of America, 563-564. 

Nuermberger, Gustave A., reviews stud- 
ies and works of Lizardi, 149-151; 
notices documents, 188; notices guide, 
761. 

Nuestra Sefiora del Pilar de Todos San- 
tos, 358. 

Nueva Vizcaya, monograph on noticed, 
174-175. 

Nuevitas, 296. 

Nunes, Leonardo, 530. 

Niifiez, Rafael, books on noticed, 739- 
740. 

Nunn, George Emra, 207. 


OAXACA, 612, 639; selected encomi- 
enda populations in bishopric of, 615; 
population rises in bishopric of, 624; 
possesses extensive frontiers, 628. 

Obregén, Alvaro, 221. 
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Obreros Libres, 347. 

Ocharte, Pedro, 223. 

Ocos Bay, 596. 

O’Donnell, Leopoldo, 299. 

O’Higgins, Ambrosio, 772. 

O’Higgins, Bernardo, 584, 650, 666; ex- 
iles Chilean ecclesiastics, 648; post- 
pones effort to reach settlement with 
the papacy, 648. 

Ogden, Adele, book on sea otter trade 
of California noticed, 400-401. 

O’Gorman, Edmundo, 585, 586. 

Ojeda, Alonso de, 199. 

Onis, Don Luis de, 80. 

Onis, Federico de, 778; 
viewed, 713-714. 

O Paiz, 434. 

Opler, Morris E., book on Apaches by 
noticed, 190-192. 

Oramas, Francisco, 67. 

O’Reilley, Lieutenant P. F., serves as 
guide to Mexican newspapermen in 
the United States, 270. 

Orellana, Francisco de, 452. 

Orellana y Pizarro, D. Maria, fourth 
centenary celebration of the voyage 
of, 584. 

Oropesa, Marqués de, 766. 

Orizaba, strike in, 353. 

Orlando, 19. 

Orléans-Braganga, Pedro Gastao d’, 513. 

Orléans-Braganca, Prince Pedro d’, 513. 

Orozco, Anastasio, 297. 

Ortega Ricaurte, Enrique, directs edition 
of acuerdos of the Colombian Council 
of State, 187-188. 

Ortiz, Fernando, 754, 777. 

Orton Rubber Company, 464. 

Ossun, Marquis d’, 313. 

Oswald, Richard, 332. 

Otero D’Costa, Enrique, edits archive of 
Santander, 737-738. 

Ots, José Maria, 720. 

Ouro Préto, 479, 480, 481, 483, 487. 

Ovando, Nicolas de, 770. 

Ovid, 20. 

Oviedo y Bafios, José, work on Ven- 
ezuela by noticed, 733-734. 

Oyarzun, A., 406. 


essay by re- 
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Pasxos, Juan, 223. 

Pacheco, Félix, expresses collectivistic 
nature of the Monroe Doctrine, 446. 
Pacheco, Pedro Luis, asks for apostolic 

mission to Argentina, 654. 

Pacific, book on America in noticed, 
729-731. 

Pacific area maps, bibliography of the 
maps of, 183. 

Padilla, Ezequiel, 161. 

Padrén, Julian, 408. 

Pais, Garcia Rodrigues, 471. 

Padua, Candido Donato, 353, 354; re- 
ceives a pension from the Mexican 
government, 356. 

Paita, opened to direct Negro traffic by 
sea, 53. 

Palacios, Adela, 227. 

Palomas, Chihuahua, attacked, 353, 355. 

Panama, 41; diocese of, 7; documents 
for Creassy’s plan for the seizure of, 
82-103; British designs on, 82; diffi- 
culties confronting Creassy’s plan for 
seizing, 84; book on the fight for the 
canal route of reviewed, 693-695. 

Panama Canal, completion of releases 
laborers, 306. 

Pan-America, guide to noticed, 761. 

Pan-American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Women, 215. 

Pan-American conferences, 551. 

Pan-American Institute of Geography 
and History, 427. 

Pan-Americanism, 443, 450, 550; sup- 
ported by Joaquim Nabuco, 450-451. 
Pan-American movement, book on Ca- 

nadian view of reviewed, 691-692. 

Pan-American News, 430. 

Pan-American Union, 231; Division of 
Intellectual Codperation of issues 
Latin-American Journals Dealing with 
the Social Sciences and Auziliary 
Disciplines, 429, 

P&anuco, 629; Province of, encomienda 
populations in, 616; sixteenth-century 
population in, 625. 

Papacy, 649; Chile begins to make over- 
tures to, 645; seeks to hold the good 
will of the new American states, 647- 
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648; O’Higgins postpones settlement 
with, 648; fears the formation of 
national churches in America, 654. 

Para, 273, 465, 584. 

Paraguay, 272; diocese of, 7; American 
publicity in, 265, 271; encomienda 
continued in, 770. 

Paraguayan War, edition of documents 
on reviewed, 542-544, 

Parana, 429. 

Pardo, José, sons of kill a Portuguese, 
478. 

Paria, 210. 

Paris-Duverney, Joseph, 37. 

Parks, G. B., 142. 

Parks, E. T., notices book on Rafael 
Nifiez, 439-440; reviews life of Garcia 
Moreno, 700-701; notices book on 
Latin America and world affairs, 726- 
727; notices edition of letters from 
the archivo of Rufino J. Cuervo, 738; 
notices Archivo Santander, 737-738. 

Parks, L. F., notices the Archivo San- 
tander, 737-738. 

Parliament, 327. 

Parnaiba, consular despatches from, 522. 

Parra, Mariano. See Picornell, Juan 
Mariano. 

Partido Feminino Idealista, 222. 

Partido Liberal Mexicano, 346. 

Party of the Mexican Revolution, 222. 

Pascual da Silva, 479. 

Paso y Troncoso, Francisco del, 617; 
Epistolario of New Spain collected by 
reviewed, 558-562; publishes source of 
Mexican population statistics for the 
colonial period, 619. 

Pastor, Reynaldo A., 697. 

Paterson, William, 83, 94, 95. 

Patranuelo, claims a place among the 
‘*best sellers’’ of Lima, 20. 

Patrao, 458. 

Patronato de Indias, book on noticed, 
402-403; precious regalia of the crown, 
644; canonist view of, 644-645; regal- 
ist view of, 645-646. 

Pattee, Richard, writes new life of 
Garcia Moreno, 700-701; notices a 
history of the Negro in Puerto Rico, 
753-754. 
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Paulistas, 475, 478, 481, 482; resent in- 
flux of people from other parts of 
Brazil, 473; liberties of restricted, 
479; revolt against, 480; critical 
situation of, 481; restoration of recom- 
mended, 485. 

Peace of Paris, 314; France virtually 
excluded from direct slave trade by, 
37. 

Pearl Coast, 209; colony of the Knights 
of the Golden Spur on, 633-634. 

Peckham, George, 143. 

Pedagogium, a combination of library 
and museum in Brazil, 548, 

Pedro d’Orléans - Braganga 
Prince, 513. 

Pedro Faria, 481. 

Pedfo I, 436; letters of, to Joao VI no- 
ticed, 568-569. 

Pedro II, emperor of Brazil, 432, 542, 
545, 547; extract of the diary of, 
513-531; volume on reviewed, 541-542. 

Peggy, 317. 

Peixoto, Afranio, 530, 535. 

Peleja, Anténio Luiz, 486. 

Pefia, Don Luis de la, 74-75. 

Pefia y Camara, Jos6 Maria de la, 720. 

Pennell, Joseph, 273. 

Pensacola, 328, 331, 340, 341. 

Peén, Simén, asks to bring Yucatecan 
Indians to Cuba, 301. 

Pereira Ferraz, A. L., article on Vespucci 
by noticed, 563-564. 

Pereira Pinto, Antonio, 438. 

Pereira Salas, Eugenio, book on music 
by, 171-173. 

Peres, Damiao, 565. 

Pereyra, Maria Enriqueta Camarillo y 
Roa, 226. 

Pérez, Angel Gabriel, 403. 

Pérez, Eusebia, 224. 

Pérez, Nicolas, 210. 

Pérez, Santiago, 738. 

Pérez Colman, César, 697. 

Pérez y Soto, Juan B., 737. 

Periodicals, lists of, 429-430; new pub- 
lications among, 590-592. 

Perkins, Dexter, writes new history of 

Monroe Doctrine, 105-107; analyzes 

discourses and writings of Luis M. 

Drago, 110. 


Archives, 
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Pernambuco, 273; consular papers in 
The National Archives from, 522-523; 


to carry on its Negro trade, 48; sus- 
pends its Negro trade, 49. 


inventory on Dutch arms left in no- Philippine Commonwealth and Inde- 


ticed, 565-566. 
Pershing, General John J., 528. 


pendence Law. See Tydings-McDuffie 
Act. 


Peru, 49, 439; pattern of viceroyalty of, Philippines, 47; Japanese problem in, 


6; church in, 6-7; introduction of the 
printing press into, 9; National Ar- 


677-678; a study of the national 
development of, reviewed, 677-681. 


chive of, 11; belles-lettres in, 18; Philip II, 6; authorizes printing in 


books brought into during 1583, 22-33; 


Peru, 10. 


importation of slaves into, 45; experi- Photographs, exhibited in Latin Amer- 


mental importation of slaves into, 48; 


ica, 272, 274. 


book on controversy of Ecuador with Piazza del Gesu, 530. 
noticed, 163-164; book on music in  Picén-Salas, Mariano, book by reviewed, 


noticed, 171-173; history of the Jesuits 
in noticed, 173-174; book on prehistory 


394-395; posthumous work of noticed, 
406; work of noticed, 408-409. 


of noticed, 180-181; Creel Committee Picornell y Gomila, Juan Bautista 


in, 273-274; American legation in, 
274; study of the independence of no- 
ticed, 405; volume on the liberation 
of noticed, 732; studies of colonial 
money in noticed, 757-758; work on 
idolatry in mentioned, 777. 

Peri en trance de novela noticed, 163. 

Peru Par&é Rubber Company, hoax of, 
465. 

Peruvian Society of International Law, 
begins publication of a Revista pe- 
ruana de derecho internacional, 429. 

Pessoa, Epistacio, 592. 

Pestilence, prevalence of, during the 
sixteenth century in New Spain, 630- 
631. 

Peterson, Harold F., notices book on 
Nazi-Fascist penetration in Argen- 
tina, 162; reviews essay on early 
diplomatic missions of Buenos Aires to 
the United States, 725; notices book 
on the antecedents of the Asociacién 
de Mayo, 731; notices document on 
Tucuman and the Ooalition of the 
North, 735; notices booklet on Buenos 
Aires, 750. 

Petrépolis, 513; Treaty of, 461. 


Mariano, 58, 62, 63, 66-67, 69, 71, 72, 
74, 75, 77, 78; article on the early 
revolutionary career of, 57; marries, 
59; parents of, 59; appearance of, 
59; joins various scientific and liter- 
ary societies, 59; founds school, 59; in- 
fluence of masonry upon, 59; turns from 
patriotism to treason, 60; plots against 
Godoy, 60; leads San Blas conspiracy, 
60-63; deplores war against France, 
61; begins San Blas conspiracy, 62; 
condemned to die, 62; leniency granted 
to, 62; participates in Gual-Espaiia 
plot, 63; success of, in Venezuela, 66; 
provides the literary paraphernalia 
for a plot in Venezuela, 68; publishes 
a ‘‘Rights of Man,’’ 72; writes rev- 
olutionary songs, 73; codperates with 
governor of Trinidad, 73; deported 
from Curacao, 73; welcomed by rev- 
olutionary Venezuela, 79; appointed 
to the post of Intendente de Policia 
in Caracas, 79; joins enemies of 
Miranda, 80; practices medicine in 
Philadelphia, 80; makes overtures to 
Don Luis de Onis, 80; last years of, 
80-81. 


Phelps, Elizabeth, publication of no- Picornell, Don Ponce, 59. 
ticed, 396-397. Picornell y Obispo, Juan Antonio, 59. 
Philippine Company, organized from Picton, Lieutenant Colonel Sir Thomas, 


Caracas Company, 47; granted monop- 
oly of American slave trade, 47-48; 
considers the Negro traffic a side-line 


69, 73; aids rebellion in Spanish col- 
onies, 70; urges revolution in Ven- 
ezuela, 74. 


venture, 48; engages English vessels Piezas de Indias, 36, 38, 51. 


— 
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Pilagd, stories of, 407. 

Pinchon, Edgeumb, life of Zapata by 
reviewed, 122-127. 

Pinheiro, Pedro Bordalo, 590. 

Pinho, Wanderley, study of D. Marcos 
Teixeira by noticed, 566. 

Pinto, Francisco Antonio, 662, 665, 666. 

Pinto, José Vaz, appointed superinten- 
dent of the mines at Minas Gerais, 
474, 

Pirapé, 567-568. 

Pires, Homero, 573. 

Pius VII, 657, 661; exhorts the Amer- 
ican prelates to use their influence in 
the name of religion against revolu- 
tionaries, 648; allegedly purges the 
movement for independence in Amer- 
ica, 656; gives Muzi his instructions, 
656. 

Pizarro, Francisco, 21, 584, 770. 

Pizarro, José, 289. 

Pizarro, Pedro, P. A. Means translates 
the account of the conquest of Peru 
by, 777. 

Plains Indians, 146. 

Planalto, 590. 

Plancarte, Francisco, history by noticed, 
740-743. 

Plata, bibliographies of, 391-392; ex- 
amination of the concert of noticed, 
728-729. 

Platt, Robert S., reviews study of South 
America, 718-719. 

Platt Amendment, book on noticed, 726. 

Pleitos de Colén, suits of, 206. 

Poinsett, Joel R., calendar of the papers 
of, in the Gilpin Collection noticed, 
397. 

Politica indiana, cited on the landless 
encomienda, 766. 

Polo, Marco, 209. 

Polochic River, 602. 

Pombal, Marquis of, expels Jesuits from 
Portuguese colonies, 452; book on the 
administration of, 536. 

Pombo, Rafael, 722. 

Pons Izquierdo, Juan, 61; condemned to 
die, 62; leniency granted to, 62. 

Poole, Ernest, recommends publicity 
service for Latin America, 278-279. 

Popay4n, diocese of, 7. 
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Popper, David H., 591. 

Population, Brazilian problem of, 575; 
article on movements of, in Mexico in 
the years 1520-1600, 606-643; relation 
of the decline of, to the colonial modus 
vivendi, 607; approaches to the statis- 
tical problem of the decline of, in 
Mexico, 608; estimates of, in early 
New Spain, 609; nature of lists of, 
in Mexico, 613-614; 
clergy submit few reports regarding, 
614; graph showing density of, 624; 
movements of, in Mexico, 622-624; 
causes of the decline of, in Mexico, 
630-643; Mexican epidemics reduce, 
630-633; ‘‘homicidal theory’’ of, 633- 
634; change of diet as a cause of the 
decline of, 637; readjustment after 
conquest as a factor in decline of, 
637; decline of attributed to Spanish 
reprisals, 638; relationship with gen- 
eral cultural activity in Mexico, 639- 
640; relation of decline of, to build- 
ing activity of the religious orders, 
642-643. 

Porfirismo, book on reviewed, 116-122. 

Porras Barrenechea, Ratl, 429. 

Portell Vila, Herminio, 776; final volume 
of work of reviewed, 681-683. 

Portes Gil, Emilio, views of, on women, 
217, 222. 

Portinari, Candido, 593; paints murals 
in the Hispanic Foundation, 428. 

Portobelo, 38. 

Portola, Gaspar de, 357. 

Portugal, 437; book on the colonial em- 
pire of noticed, 564-565; history of 
noticed, 565; propaganda accord of, 
593. 

Portuguese, 230. 

Posnansky, Arthur, study on Peru by, 
180-181; anthropological study of, 407. 

Possessions, 133. 

Pott, Augusto Federico, 738. 

Potts, Thomas J., receives Guatemalan 
mining concession, 603. 

Power, Ramén, 288. 

Pox, epidemics of, 632. 

Prat, André, story of Carmelite religious 
in Brazil by noticed, 174. 

Preciado, A. A., 266. 


early Mexican 
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Presentation, causes rift in early national 
Chile, 665. 

Prewett, Virginia, reportage of, on Mex- 
ico reviewed, 129-130. 

Priestley, Herbert Ingram, 778. 

Prince of Peace, 62. See Godoy, Manuel. 

Prince Rupert’s Bay, 338. 

Principe Felixmarte de Hircania, 19. 

Protherve, John, given land for an os- 
trich farm in Guatemala, 597. 

Public Record Office, 670. 

Public utilities, Americans make contri- 
butions to, in Guatemala, 797. 

Puebla, 627. 

Pueblo Indians, work on revolt of re- 
viewed, 703. 

Puerto Barrios, 602, 603. 

Puerto México, 349. 

Puerto Rico, 38, 43; slave entrepot of, 
39; substitution of, for Jamaica as 
the great Caribbean Negro market, 
41; early Canarians in, 280; a history 
of the Negro in noticed, 753-754. 

Puig Casauranc, José M., 212, 217. 

Punto Rojo, 351, 355, 

Putnam, Samuel, reviews book on recent 
Brazilian foreign policy, 550-551; re- 
views book by Gilberto Freyre, 571- 
572. 

Putumayo, 467. 

Putzel, Max, 417. 


UINN, David Beers, writes study of 
Sir Humphrey Gilbert, 142-143. 

Quinto, 314, 331. 

Quiroga, Rodrigo de, 769. 

Quiroga, Vasco de, 628; background of, 
627; social experiments of, 627-628; 
brief study of reviewed, 708-709. 

Quito, diocese of, 7, 232. 


Raccoura Colombiana, 193. 

Raffo de la Reta, Julio César, 697. 

Railways, construction of, in Guatemala, 
599-600. 

Rainey, Homer P., 228, 229. 

Ramirez, Alejandro, 289, 290, 293, 294; 
promoted to the superintendencia de 
real hacienda in Cuba, 288. 


INDEX 


Ramirez, Guadalupe, 223. 
Ramirez, Ignacio, 223. 

Ramirez, José Ortuiio, 40. 
Ramirez, Samuel A., 354. 
Ramirez Cabaiias, Joaquin, 430. 
Ramos, Artur, 586. 

Ramos, Samuel, 586. 

Rangel, José, 352. 

Rangel, Nicolas, 150. 


‘Raposo, José Maria, 584. 


Read, J. Lloyd, book notice by, 576-577. 

Real Consulado de Agricultura y Comer- 
cio, 283. 

Real patronato. See patronato. 

Real Sociedad Econémica de Amigos del 
Pais, 283. 

Rebélo, José Silvestre, 436; sent to 
Washington, 436; proposes defensive 
and offensive alliance with the United 
States, 437. 

Recasens Siches, Luis, 586. 

Reciprocal Trade Agreements, book on 
reviewed, 130-131. 

Recognition, 644. 

Recopilacién de leyes . . . de las Indias 
... , 768; cited on the landless en- 
comienda, 766. 

Redfield, Robert, 190. 

Refugio Garcia, Maria del, 211, 221, 
222. 

Regalists, 645. 

Regeneracién, persecuted, 345. 

Registro ships, 39. 

Registros, value of, in history of book 
shipments to Peru, 11. 

Regular clergy, matter of secularization 
of, in Chile, 661; efforts to reform, 
664-665. 

Reid, Charles F., book of, on territories 
and outlying possessions reviewed, 132- 
133. 

Reid, John T., 390, 585; reviews Lesley 
Byrd Simpson’s Many Mewico’s, 125- 
127. 

Relaciones Geogrdficas, 620, 637; sug- 
gest staggering population losses, 621. 

Religious orders, question of reform of, 
in Chile, 646-647. 

Remington rifles, play part in the rise of 
Justo Rufino Barrios, 595. 
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Restrepo Sd4enz, José Maria, work of, on 
precursors of Neiva noticed, 738-739. 

Restrepo Tirado, Ernesto, 737. 

Retalhuleu, 601. 

Revello, José Silvestre. 
Silvestre. 

Reviews, new publications among, 429. 

Revista del Caribe, 429. 

Revista tberoamericana, 778. 

Revista musical mexicana, 429. 

Revista pedagdgica, 548. 

Revista peruana de derecho internacional, 
429, 

Revolution of 1910, 344. 

Reyes, Alfonso, 586. 

Ribeirao do Carmo, 481. 

Ricardo, Antonio, sets up his printer’s 
shop in Lima, 9; granted sole right to 
exercise printing profession in the 
viceroyalty of Peru, 10. 

Ricard, Robert, 636. 

Rich, John L., aerial study of South 
America by reviewed, 718-719. 

Ries, Maurice, reviews Crusaders of the 
Rio Grande, 704-706. 

Rio-Braneco, Baron do, 435, 438, 439, 
442, 448, 450; article on, 432-451; 
promotes Brazilian-American friend- 
ship, 432; visits the United States, 
432; early achievements of as foreign 
minister, 432; favors creation of em- 
bassy in Washington, 433; motives of, 
435; uses the press to defend his 
opinions, 436; pseudonym of, 436; 
explains Brazil’s acceptance of the 
Monroe Doctrine, 437; presents ex- 
amples of friendship between the 
United States and Brazil, 437-438; 
welcomes delegates to Pan-American 
conference of 1906, 443-444; does not 
regard the Monroe Doctrine as a uni- 
lateral pronouncement, 445; invokes 
the Monroe Doctrine in the Acre con- 
troversy, 446; opposes chartered com- 
panies in America, 446; serves the 
United States and Chile, 449; contri- 
bution of, to codperation of the 
United States and Brazil, 451. 

Rio Grande, 352; book on the crusaders 
of reviewed, 704-706. 


See Rebélo, José 
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Rio das Mortes, 474, 481, 483. 

Rio das Velhas, 483. 

Rio de Janeiro, 273, 434, 461, 471; post 
records of the United States legation 
and embassy in, 523; consular papers 
in The National Archives from, 523. 

Rio de la Hacha, 52. 

Rio de la Plata, slave traffic in vice- 
royalty of, 45; advantages of the 
Free-Negro traffic in, 53; opened to 
world traffic, 455. 

Rio Grande do Sul, 273, 542; consular 
papers in The National Archives 
from, 522-523. 

Rios, Manuel da Silva, 479. 

Rios Cardenas, Maria. See Cardenas, 
Maria Rios. 

Riospatrén, Dario, 584. 

Rippy, J. Fred, elected advisory editor, 
1; reviews edition of Poinsett papers, 
397; writes article on the United 
States and Guatemala in the Barrios 
epoch, 595-605; lectures of, on South 
America and hemisphere defense re- 
viewed, 692-693. 

Rivadavia, Bernadino, gives 
delegate his passports, 657. 

Rivera, Emilia Enriquez de, 223. 

Rivera, Librado, 350, 351. 

Robb, Seymour, 776. 

Robertson, James Alexander, 776. 

Robertson, William Spence, notices book 
on San Martin, 155. 

Robles, Don Cristé6bal, 74. 

Robles de Mendoza, Margarita, 217. 

Rochford, Earl of, 335. 

Rockefeller, Nelson A., 229, 591. 

Rodrigues, J. C., 442. 

Rodrigues Alves, Francisco de Paula, 
434, 436. 

Rodriguez Cabo, Matilde, 222. 

Rodriguez de Armas, Rodolfo de, 586. 

Rodriguez Demorizi, Emilio, announces 
accession of Dominican Receivership 
Papers, 428. 

Rodriguez Embil, Luis, book of noticed, 
177-178. 

Rodriguez Zorilla, José Santiago, 659, 

661, 666; restores derechos parroquiales 

in Chile, 646; opposes the repub- 


apostolic 
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lican regime in Chile, 648; exiled by 
O’Higgins, 648; reckoning with post- 
poned, 649; removed from the admin- 
istration of his diocese, 663. 

Roig de Leuchsenring, Emilio, work of 
noticed, 410-411. 

Rojas, Aristides, 395. 

Rojas, Ezequiel, 737. 

Rojas, Isabel de, 619. 

Roman Catholic Church, independence of 
Spanish America complicates relations 
with, 644. 

Romanceros, 20. 

Rome, 650; Chile begins to make over- 
tures to, 645. 

Romero, José Rubén, 722. 

Romoli, Kathleen, 591. 

Roosevelt, Theodore, 440; approves cre- 
ation of embassy in Washington, 433. 

Roosevelt Fellowships, 425. 

Root, Elihu, 442, 445, 450; visits Brazil, 
444, 

Rosario, 429. 

Roseau, 338. 

Ross, Maria Luisa, 224. 

Rowe, L. S., contributes to compilation 
on Latin America and world affairs, 
726-727. 

Ruatan, 316. 

Rubber, Amazon boom of, 452-496; 
labor supply for, 455; trade in char- 
acterized by a steady growth, 456-458. 

Rubber Estates of Para, Limited, 464, 
465. 

Rubber industry, amelioration of condi- 
tions in, 462; decline of, 463; Far 
Eastern development of, 464; obstacles 
to the development of, in Brazil, 465. 

Rubio, David, 585. 

Rubio, Ortiz, 221. 

Rueda, Lope de, 20. 

Ruiz y Flores, Leopoldo, 741. 

Rurales, 355. 

Rush Rhees Library, 590. 

Rusifiol, Sergeant José, 67. 

Russell, John R., 589. 

Rydjord, John, notices manual of Span- 
ish constitutions, 185; notices book on 
Peru, 405; notices volume on libera- 
tion of Peru, 732. 
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Sag, Victor, 697. 

Saco, José Antonio, 286; attacked, 159. 

Sagarna, Antonio, 697. 

Saint Domingue, 670; calamitous ruin 
of the colony of, 283; documents pre- 
senting new light on London merchant 
investments in, 670-676. 

St. Eustatius, 331, 334. 

St. James, Andrew, 557. 

St. John, port of opened, 335. 

St. Louis, 345. 


St. Thomas, Fort of, 199; port of 
opened, 334. 
Salamanca, Captain General Manuel, 


sponsors plan for bringing in hun- 
dreds of Spanish families to settle in 
Cuba, 303. 

Salas, Hilario C., 350, 354, 356; coterie 
of, 347-348; proclaims a Mexican rev- 
olution, 348-349; plan of frustrated, 
349. 

Saldamando. 
Enrique. 

Salera, Virgil, book on exchange control 
and the Argentine market reviewed, 
362-363. 

Sallusti, G., 657, 667. 

Salvador, Joseph, 263, 329, 330, 332, 
340. 

Salvadores, Antonio, 697; book of, on 
primary education in Argentina no- 
ticed, 756. 

Salvatierra, Sofonias, contribution to 
the history of reviewed, 151-153. 

San Andrés Tuxla, 353. 

San Blas Conspiracy, 60-63, 66. 

San Borja, 358. 

San Carlos, College of Surgery of, 61. 

San Domingo, 321. 

San Fernando, Colegio de, 357. 

San Fernando de Atabapo, 459. 

San Fernando de Villacaté y Molege, 
358. 

San José, 499, 600, 604; connected by 
telegraph with Guatemala City, 597. 

San José del Cavo, 358. 

San Juan, 407. 

San Juan de Ulia, 350; insurgent plans 
for the delivery of, 355. 


See Torres Saldamando, 
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San Licar de Barrameda, 75. 

San Luis Potosi, 219. 

San Marcos, University of, firmly estab- 
lished as an important seat of higher 
learning, 8; attracts finest intellects 
of Spain and Peru, 8. 

San Martin, José de, book on noticed, 
155. 

Sanchez de Fuentes, Eduardo, 756. 

Sanchez, Luis Alberto, book by noticed, 
155; books by noticed, 162-163. 

Sanchez, Manuel, 419. 

Sanchez-Navarro, Carlos, 233. 

Sancho, Pedro, 777. 

Sandoval, Tello de, 617. 

Santa Ana, 359. 

Santa Catarina, consular papers in The 
National Archives from, 523. 

Santa Cruz, Andrés, 691. 

Santa Fé Archive, 424. 

Santa Gertrudis, 358. 

Santa Lucea, 338. 

Santa Marta, 38. 

Santander, Francisco Paula, 737-738. 

Santarém, 464; Confederates settle at, 
454, 

Santiago, center of Teutonic propaganda, 
263. 

Santiago de Chile, diocese of, 7. 

Santiago de las Coras, 358. 

Santo Domingo, 38, 332, 358-359; Canar- 
ians enter, 280; plan for peopling, 
281. 

Santos, consular papers in The National 
Archives from, 523. 

Santos Dumont, Eduardo, life of re- 
viewed, 548-549. 

Santovenia, Emetrio S., 776. 

San Xavier, 358. 

San Ygnacio, 358. 

Sanz y Diaz, José, study of Legazpi by 
noticed, 180. 

Sao Paulo, 273, 471, 472, 475, 592; con- 
sular papers in The National Archives 
from, 523. 

Sao Paulo Camara, 473. 

Sao Paulo Municipal Library, 592. 

Sarabia, Juan, 345, 350, 356; hailed as 
a popular hero, 356. 
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Saravia, Atanasio G., book by noticed, 
174-175. 

Sarmiento, Domingo F., 392. 

Savannah la Mar, 338. 

Saville, Marshall H., 777. 

Saxe, Rollin P., busily engaged in per- 
suading Guatemalans to introduce the 
best breeds of animals into Guatemala, 
597. 

Sbarbi, José Maria, 738. 

Scherzer, Albert J., 600. 

Schlessinger, Lewis, 600. 

Schmidt, Augusto Frederico, 573. 

Schmitz, Joseph William, Texan State- 
craft by noticed, 156-157. 

Scholes, France V., 423, 709; study of 
Jumano problem by noticed, 189-190. 

School Arts, 591. 

Schurz, William Lytle, book of reviewed, 
104-105. 

Serymser, Jacob A., obtains use of 
Guatemala’s territorial waters, 598. 

Sell, Lewis L., guide by noticed, 761. 

Seminary, united with National Insti- 
tute in Chile, 649. 

Secret societies, réle of in spreading 
subversive ideas, 57-58. 

Seeger, Charles, notices books on the 
history of music, 171-173. 

Seidler, Carl, study of ten years of 
Brazil by noticed, 569, 

Selva de aventuras, 19. 

Sepilveda, Juan Ginés, 15. 

Sérgio, Anténio, 553. 

Seringueros, 466; gather latex in the 
forests, 458. 

Seven Years’ War, 280, 330; effects of 
the British victory in, 313. 

Sevier, Henry H., 272; upholds policies 
of Wilson, 265; continues work of 
Ackerman, 271. 

Seville, 58. 

Sharp, Lauriston, notices book on Apache 
life-way, 191-192. 

Shea, Cornick & Company, 602, 602-603, 
604. 

Sheffield, Earl of, 92; plan for seizing 
Panama submitted to, 82. 

Shelby, Charmion, 589; edits list of in- 
vestigations in progress in the United 
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States in the Latin-American human- 
istic and social science studies, 752- 
753. 

Sheppard, Senator Morris, 265. 

Shiels, W. Eugene, 8.J., 421; appraises 
book, The Work of the Jesuits in 
Mexico, 706-708. 

Sidoti, Juan, 394. 

Sierra, Justo, 722. 

Sierra Madre, 610. 

Siete Partidas, 15. 

Silva, Antonio Francisco da, 480. 

Silva, Antonio Martins de Aguiar de, 
586. 

Silva, José Antonio de, 37. 

Silva, Hugo Victor Guimaraes e, 586. 

Silva, Luis Montinho Lima Alves e, first 
envoy of independent Brazil, 436. 

Silva, Misael Gomes da, 586. 

Silva de varia leccién, 20. 

Silva Paranhos, José Maria da. See 
Rio-Branco, Baron do. 

Silva Ribeiro, Luis da, 576; book of no- 
ticed, 576. 

Silver, 310. 

Simao de Santa Tereza, 480. 

Simpson, Lesley Byrd, 617, 767; dis- 
cusses the vasconcelismo of José C. 
Valadés, 113-116; Many Mezicos of 
reviewed, 125-127; reviews Alessio 
Robles’ edition of Humboldt’s essay 
on New Spain, 683-687; reviews book 
on encomienda, 709-710. 

Slavery, 304; abolished in Cuba, 303. 

Slaves, 38; article on, 34-56. 

Slave trade, 48; development of a new 
policy, 34; Spanish merchants mis- 
understand, 40; influence of American 
revolution upon, 44; opened to private 
individuals in Spanish colonies, 46; 
Spanish subjects encouraged to par- 
ticipate in, 54; foreigners profit by 
liberal Spanish policy in, 55; treaty 
for the termination of, 289. 

Smith, Justin H., 752. 

Smith, Robert C., 585; reviews on 
Grandjean de Montigny and Brazilian 
art, 536-537; reviews Freyre’s book 
on Vauthier, 539-541. 


INDEX 


Smith, Robert Sydney, 587; book of no- 
ticed, 361; notices Spanish edition of 
works of Clarence H. Haring, 398. 

Smithsonian Institution, 427. 

Smuggling, opportunities for minimized, 
39; campaign for the eradication of, 
319. 

Social Science Research Council, 427; 
report of, 587. 

Sociedad Cubana de Estudios Histéricos 
e Internacionales, 776. 

Sociedad Econémica, 283, 289. See Real 
Sociedad Econémica de Amigos del 
Pais. 

Sociedad Patriética, 80. 

Societies, activities of, 585-587. 

Society of Jesus, 404, 530. See Jesuits. 

Sola, Miguel, 697. 

Solalinde, J. A. de, 430. 

Solari, Miguel Checa. See Checa Solari, 
Miguel. 

Sol6érzano Pereyra, Juan, 769; cited on 
the landless encomienda, 766; analyzes 
the encomienda, 766-767; compares 
encomienda with feudal fiefs, 767. 

Sonora, 347. 

Soteapén, 354. 

Soto, Domingo de, 16; celebrated work 
of read in Lima, 15. 

Soto, Francisco, 537. 

Soto Paz, Rafael, polemic of noticed, 
159. 

Soto Reyes, Ernesto, 222. 

Sousa, Pero Lopes de, 764. 

South America, 275; article on the his- 
toricity of the 1494 discovery of, 193- 
205; native rumors of wealth of, 195- 
196; routes to, 200; reservations re- 
garding the historicity of the 1494 
discovery of, 205-210; work of the 
Creel Committee in, 266; book on 
hemisphere defense in relation to re- 
viewed, 692-693; aerial study of re- 
viewed, 718-719; book on noticed, 761. 

South Sea Company, Negro trade of 
ends, 35; papers of, 701. 

Spain, seeks to avoid dependence upon 
foreign companies, 35; slave-trade dif- 
ficulties of, 44; reform and revolution 
in, 60; monarchy attacked in, 61; 


INDEX 


manual of constitutions of noticed, 
185; enters into a treaty for the 
termination of the slave trade, 289; 
study of the music of noticed, 413- 
414; study of English trade with re- 
viewed, 701-702. 

Spalding, Walter, edits documents on the 
Paraguayan invasion of Brazil, 542- 
544. 

Spaniards, 281, 331; seek to take over 
slave trade, 36; feel it desirable to 
populate the colonies with whites, 
280; settle in Cuba, 304; refuse to 
relax their commercial system, 310; do 
thriving trade with Jamaica, 318; re- 
action of, to epidemics in Mexico, 
640-641. 

Spanish, 35. 

Spanish America, book on literature of 
reviewed, 721-722. 

Spanish-American literature, outline his- 
tory of noticed, 390-391. 

Spanish colonies, independence of com- 
plicates church question, 644. 

Spanish crown, tribute exacted from 
towns and districts subject to, 608. 

Spanish dollars, 310. 

Spanish empire, liberalization of Negro 
traffic in, 34; effect of the Seven 
Years’ War upon, 280; commercial 
organization of, 309; contraband trade 
in, 311-312; English commercial rights 
in, 314. 

Spanish guild merchant, story of, 361- 
362. 

Spanish language, 230; handbook for 
translators of historical documents in, 
233, 

Spanish Main, 318. 

Spanish monarchs, 644. 

Spanish trade, 321, 327; the decay of, 
320; state of, in 1765, 326; explana- 
tion of the decline of, 329; extension 
of called for, 334. 

Spaulding, Thomas M., 682. 

Spell, Jefferson Rea, 150, 232; book 
notice by, 176. 

Spinden, Herbert J., notices Cédice de 
Yanhuitlan, 405. 

Stamp Act, 335. 
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Stanford, Leland, owns part of Guate- 
malan railway company, 600. 

State, 646, 647, 649. 

State and church, problem of, in Chile 
after 1817, 647-648, 

Stetson, John B., 777. 

Stevens, C. H., 586. 

Stewart, Watt, reviews work on hemi- 
sphere defense, 692-693; reviews a 
history of Argentina edited by Ricardo 
Levene, 697-698. 

Stewart, Truman, 1. 

Stocking, George Ward, 229. 

Stone, Doris, archaeological study by 
noticed, 407-408. 

Storm, Captain V. S., introduces barbed- 
wire fence into Guatemala, 597. 

Street railways, constructed in Guate- 
mala, 598-599. 

Streeter, Thomas Winthrow, 778. 

Strowski, Fortunat, 573. 

Stuart, Graham, reviews Eduardo J. 
Correa’s book on G. Cardenas, 127- 
129; notices guide to Mexican govern- 
ment documents, 185-186. 

Style sheet, 235; citations of books and 
manuscripts in footnotes in, 236; cita- 
tions of newspapers and periodicals 
in, 236; quotations in, 237; punctua- 
tion in, 237. 

Su4rez, Nicolfs, 459-460. 

Su4rez, Roberto, 737. 

Sudrez Calimano, Emilio, study of Argen- 
tine literature by reviewed, 721-722. 
Sugar, 286. 

Sugar Act, 320, 321, 

Suma de visitas, offers information about 


some sixteenth-century towns, 617- 
618. 

Supreme Director. See O’Higgins, Ber- 
nardo. 


Sutro, Adolph, 84. 
Sweating disease, epidemics of, 632. 
Swift and Company, 272. 


Taona, 363. 

Tamaulipas, 220. 

Tamayo, Joaquin, book by, on Rafael 
Niifiez noticed, 739-740. 
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Tamayo Vargas, Augusto, book of ap- 
praised, 163. 

Tangier, 565. 

Tapajoz, 467. 

Tapia, Andrés, 777. 

Tarabagano, Antonio, 772. 

Tarasca, 626. 

Taunay, Afonso d’E., 567. 

Tavares Bastos, A. C., 438. 

Tavares de Lima, Rossini, biography by 
noticed, 568. 

Tavares de Lyra, A., book on politics in 
Brazil by noticed, 551-552. 

Taxation lists, nature of, in early Mex- 
ico, 609. 

Taylor, E. G. R., 142. 

Tecamachalco, 629, 631. 

Technological devices, 
Guatemala, 596. 

Teixeira, D. Marcos, life of noticed, 566. 

Teixidor, Felipe, 583. 

Tejera, Felipe, 395. 

Telephone system, established in Guate- 
mala, 596. 

Ten Years’ War, 587; brings modifica- 
tions in Cuban life, 303; abolition of 
slavery follows, 303. 

Tepeaca, 629. 

Tepic, 638. 

:Texas, study of statecraft of noticed, 
156-157; book on the Las Casas and 
Sambrano revolutions in noticed, 398- 
399. 

Thacher, John Boyd, 193. 

Thacher Manuscript, 194. 

Theses. See Investigations. 

Third Congress of the International In- 
stitute of Ibero-American Literature, 
778. 

Third International Conference of Amer- 
ican States, an indication of Rio- 
Branco’s interest in Pan-Americanism, 
443, 

Thomas, Alfred Barnaby, book of, on 
Plains Indians and New Mexico, 146- 
147; notices text on Latin America, 
168-169. 

Thomas, Martin Elliott, edits Creassy’s 
documents on the seizure of Panama, 
82-103. 


introduced into 
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Thompson, David, 433, 434. 

Thompson, Stith, 578. 

Thomson, Charles, 420, 586. 

Tierce, Juan Bautista, 72. 

Tillman, Benjamin R., 275. 

Timbé6, cultivation of, 468. 

Timoneda, Juan de, 20. 

Tiradentes (Joaquim José da _ Silva 
Xavier), sesquicentennial of the ex- 
ecution of, 585. 

Tithes, Spanish monarchs receive control 
over, 644. 

Tlaxcala, encomienda populations in the 
bishopric of, 616; sixteenth-century 
population in, 625; phenomenon of 
population recovery missing for, 629. 

Tobago, 316. 

Tocaima, book on San Dionisio de los 
Caballeros de noticed, 750-751. 

Toledo, Francisco de, 16; accelerates 
cultural revolution of Peru, 5-6. 

Toledo, Roderico, Guatemala telephone 
concessions granted to, 598; assumes 
responsibility for improving the water- 
works of the Guatemalan capital, 599; 
has intimate contacts with California, 
599. 

Tollernarre, L. F. de, 539. 

Toriz, Lucretia, organizes strike of Rio 
Blanco, 211. 

Tornel, José M., 742. 

Toro, Fermin, work of noticed, 408-409. 

Torquemada, Juan de, makes estimates 
of mortality in sixteenth-century Mex- 
ico, 631. 

Torre, Rossa, 224. 

Torre Revello, José, work of reviewed, 
711-713. 

Torres, Antonio de, 198, 199. 

Torres Cuevas, Armando, biographical 
sketch of José Besa Infante by no- 
ticed, 732-733. 

Torres Naharro, Bartolomé, 20. 

Torres-Rioseco, A., 778; notices Pert 
en trance de novela, 163; book by no- 
ticed, 576-577. 

Torres Saldamando, Enrique, cited, 766. 

Torriente, Cosme de la, 167, 305. 

Toussaint, Manuel, 188, 583. 


INDEX 


Tozzer, Alfred M., edits new edition of 
Relacién de las Cosas de Yucatén, 
138-140. 

Tracy, J. D., 598. 

Treaties of Commerce, 324. 

Treaty of Petrépolis, 461. 

Trend, J. B., writes book on South 
America, Mexico, and Central Amer- 
ica, 761. 

Trevisan, Angelo, 210; documents col- 
lected by, 194. 

Trinidad, 38, 46, 74, 210, 316, 342; cen- 
ter of forays against English com- 
merce, 69; occupied by the English, 
69; base for spreading propaganda, 
70. 

Tropical Products Company, 604. 

Trueblood, Edward G., 586. 

Tucuman, 769; diocese of, 7; and the 
Coalition of the North, documents on 
noticed, 735. 

Tudela, Francisco, 163. 

Tulane University, 778. 

Tulane University Library, 418. 

Turks Islands, 342, 

Turnbull, David, 298. 

Turnbull, Forbes & Co., 670. 

Turnbull, John, 670, 671; writes a letter, 
672-676. 

Tydings-McDuffie Act, 680; condemned 
as an unstatesmanlike and disastrous 
law, 678. 

Typhus, epidemics of, 632. 

Tzunpame, 429. 


Uaar re, José Bravo, 404. 

Ulloa, Alberto, work on international 
law by noticed, 762. 

Union Catalog of Floridiana, 428, 775- 
776. 

United Front of Women’s Rights, 220- 
221. 

United States, 278, 442, 457, 597; book 
on the rising empire of noticed, 110- 
111; study of education in possessions 
of, 132-133; documents on foreign re- 
lations of noticed, 185-186; feels need 
for good will from and toward neigh- 
bors of, 262; papers relating to the 
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foreign relations of reviewed, 363- 
365; book on the réle of, in the Latin- 
American wars of independence re- 
viewed, 365-366; Spanish-language 
work on library science in, 411-412; 
elevates legation in Brazil to rank of 
embassy, 432-434; first power to recog- 
nize the independence of Brazil, 436; 
Brazil proposes an alliance with, 437; 
declines to intervene in Brazil, 439; 
Brazil drawn to, 443; concludes cus- 
toms agreement with Brazil, 448; ad- 
mired by Barrios, 595; article on re- 
lations of, with Guatemala in time of 
Barrios, 595-605; activities of the citi- 
zens of, in Guatemala, 596; inven- 
tions of technology from, to Latin 
America, 596; citizens of play réle in 
modernization of Guatemala, 598; 
construction engineers from, in Guate- 
malan railway building, 599; engineers 
of, build Guatemalan railroad, 600- 
601; relations of, with Barrios mu- 
tually satisfactory, 604-605; book on 
Cuban relations with reviewed, 681- 
683; book on early diplomatic missions 
from Buenos Aires to, 725; citizens 
of express admiration for Barrios, 
605; list of available exchanges of 
Latin-American serials in, 412-413. 

United States Senate, papers of relating 
to Brazil, 527. 

United States Shipping Board Emer- 
gency Fleet Corporation, records of 
relating to Brazil, 525. 

Universae ecclesiae, 645. 

Universidad, cited, 765. 

University of Mexico, Revista of the 
Faculty of Philosophy and Letters of, 
430, 

University of North Carolina, 418. 

University of Texas, Insitute of Latin- 
American Studies at the University 
of, 228-235. 

Uriarte, Miguel de, 38, 42; obtains a 
general assiento, 36; fundamental pro- 
vision of contract of, 39; provisions 
of assiento of, 40; disappearance of, 
40. 

Uricoechea, Ezequiel, 738. 
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Uruguay, 272; American publicity in, 
265, 271. 

Uslar-Pietri, Arturo, work of noticed, 
408-409. 

Utopia, influences Vasco Quiroga, 627. 


Vaca de Castro, Cristébal, 770. 

Vadilla, Consuelo, first woman in Yuca- 
tan to obtain the degree of physician, 
225. 

Valadés, José, thesis of, on porfirismo 
discussed, 116-122. 

Valdehoyos, Marquesa de, 40. 

Valdés, Alejandro, 149. 

Valdivia, Francisco, 771. 

Valdivia, Pedro de, 770, 772; book on 
noticed, 162-163. 
Valdizin, Hermilio, 

748. 

Valega, J. M., volumes of, on liberation 
of Peru noticed, 405, 732. 

Valencia, 58. 

Valenti, Saverio S., 405. 

Valle, Rafael Heliodoro, 412; book no- 
tice by, 413; writes on problems of 
bibliography in Mexico, 581-584. 

Valle-Arizpe, Artemio de, 170. 

Vanegas, Alejo, 16. 

Van Horne, John, reviews outline his- 
tory of Spanish-American literature, 
390-391. 

Varela, Félix, 159, 

Vargas Ugarte, Rubén, study of Jesuits 
in Peru by noticed, 173-174. 

Vargas Zapata, Don Diego de, 422. 

Vasconcelismo, 117. 

Vasconcelos, Abner Carneiro Leao de, 
586. 

Vasconcelos, Diogo de, 533. 

Vasconcelos, Guevara, 76. 

Vasconcelos, José, 581. 

Vasconcelos, Marina de, 586. 

VAsquez, Genaro V., study of Indian 
legislation by reviewed, 389-390. 

Vasquez, Ramén F., book on America by 
noticed, 729. 

Vasquez de Coronado, Francisco, biog- 
raphy of reviewed, 141-142. See 
Coronado, Francisco VAsquez de. 


study of noticed, 


Vasquez Santa Ana, Higinio, 190. 

Vauthier, Louis Léger, study of Brazil- 
ian career of, 539-541, 

Vega, P. Alfonso de la, 697. 

Vega, Lope de, work of, 19. 

Vega Diaz, Dardo de la, 697. 

Veiga, Amador Bueno da, 471. 

Veiga, José Pedro Xavier da, 473, 534. 

Velasco, Diego, 770. 


Velasco, Lépez de. See Lopez de 
Velasco, Juan. 
Velasquez, Diego, expedition sent to 


Cuba under, 208. 

Veldsquez de Ledén, Juan, 591. 

Vélez de Escalante, Silvestre, author- 
ship of ‘‘anonymous’’ manuscript, 
422-425; discovery of document by, 
in the National Library, Mexico, 423. 

Velho, Alvaro, edition of study by re- 
viewed, 529-530. 

Venezuela, 316; growth of discontent in, 
65; objectives of the Gual-Espaia 
revolution in, 68; propagandized by 
Picornell, 73; revolution plotted for, 
75-76; revolutionary success in, 79; 
study of the development of the lit- 
erature of reviewed, 394-395; history 
of the Jesuits in noticed, 404; famous 
works of noticed, 408-409; study of 
writers of noticed, 575; new edition 
of the Oviedo work on noticed, 733- 
734; book on recent history of no- 
ticed, 743-744; Baralt histories of no- 
ticed, 744-745. 

Vera Cruz, 347; 
ment of, 353. 

Vergara, José Ramén, 64; book by, on 
Rafael Niiiez noticed, 739-740. 

Vergara, P. Miguel Angel, 697. 

Verner, 8S. P., 266, 275. 

Vespucci, Amerigo, 563; study of no- 
ticed, 563-564, 

Viana, Manuel Nunes, 471, 475, 477, 
479, 480, 482, 483, 487; becomes the 
recognized leader of the contraband- 
ists, 476; becomes governor, 481; de- 
scribed as a bandit, 485. 

Vicuiia Mackenna, Benjamin, 391-392. 

Vidal, Josef, 77. 


revolutionary move- 
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Viesea, Coahuila, 352, 355. 

Vignaud, Jean Henry, re-appraised, 687. 

Vigo, Joannes de, Libro o prédctica de 
cirugia, 16. 

Villa, Francisco, book on the military 
life of noticed, 160-161. 

Villa, Pancho, 160. See Villa, Fran- 
cisco. 

Villafafie, Angel de, 619. 

Villafranea, Ricardo de, 526. 

Villalva, Joaquin, 61. 

Villarreal, Antonio I, 345, 350, 351; 
goes to serve in Madero’s army, 356; 
serves in Obregén’s cabinet, 356. 

Villar Villamil, Ignacio de, 591. 

Villasefior, Eduardo, 586. 

Villaverde, Cirilio, 409. 

Villodres. See Navarro Martin de Vi- 
llodres, Diego Antonio. 

Virgen, 318. 

Virgen del Pilar, 317, 321. 

Vitéria, consular papers in The National 
Archives from, 523. 

Vitoria, Francisco de, 15. 

Vives, Juan Luis, writings of requested, 
Wf 

Vizearra, Abraham, book on music by, 
171-173. 


Wacx USETT, 437. 

Wagner, Henry R., 746, 777, 778; trans- 
lates and edits edition of The Dis- 
covery of Yucatan, 745-746. 

Wainhouse, David W., revises Latané’s 
text on American foreign policy, 727- 
728. 

Waldseemiiller, Martin, 563. 

Walford, A. J., notices sketch of Chivil- 
coy, 749. 

War and finance, study of noticed, 757- 
759. 

War Department, records 
offices of, on Brazil, 527. 

War of Jenkins’ Ear, 35. 

War of the Pacific, 449. 

Warren, Harris Gaylord, contributes 
article on Juan Mariano Picornell, 
81; reviews book on Texas in 1811, 
398-399, 


of various 
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Waterworks, improvement of, in Guate- 
mala City, 599. 

Watson, Colonel Henry, 84, 94. 

Watters, Mary, 406; reviews book, 394- 
395; notices brief study on the Jesuits 
in Venezuela, 404; notices works on 
Venezuela, 408-409; notices books on 
recent Venezuela, 743-744. 

Webster, Hutton, text by noticed, 168- 
169. 

Western Hemisphere, German intrigue 
in unimpeded, 262. 

West Florida, 334. 

West Floridians, 328. 

West India Committee of Merchants, 
318, 323, 324. 

West Indies, documents on, in the Hunt- 
ington Library, 428. 

Whitaker, Arthur Preston, 416, 421, 714; 
book by reviewed, 365-366; edits es- 
says on the eighteenth-century enlight- 
enment in Latin America, 713-714; 
essay by reviewed, 713-714. 

Wickam, Henry A., smuggles rubber 
seeds from Brazil, 464. 

Wilberforce, William, abolitionist pro- 
gram of, suffers a momentary eclipse, 
672. 

Wilgus, A. Curtis, history of Hispanic 
America by reviewed, 374-375. 

Williams, Arthur Durward, study of 
Spanish colonial furniture by noticed, 
415. 

Williams, Mary Wilhelmine, reviews 
study of the Jesuit Manoel da N6- 
brega, 144-145; contributes extract 
from the diary of Dom Pedro II, 513- 
521; reviews Fleiuss’ life of Pedro 
II, 541-542; reviews volume on educa- 
tion in Brazil, 546-548; reviews book 
on Braganzas of Brazil, 569-570. 

Williamson, J. A., 142. 

Wilson, Charles Morrow, book of, on 
Central America reviewed, 716-718. 
Wilson, William E., notices bibliography 

of Chilean education, 759-760. 

Wilson, W. J., 725; presents argument 
for 1494 discovery of South America, 
193-205. 
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Wilson, Woodrow, 262. Yucatén, 584; Tozzer’s edition of 
Winchester rifles, play part in the rise Landa’s fRelacién of Yucatan re- 


of Justo Rufino Barrios, 595. 
Winterbotham, W., 94. 
Wollam, Park F., summarizes Latin- 
American program of the University 
of Texas, 235. 


Woman’s Congress, held in Mérida, 
Yucatan, 215. 
Woman’s International League for 


Peace and Freedom, Congress of the, 
215. 

Woman’s Society, 215. 

Women, influence of the Mexican Rev- 
olution upon, 211-228; property rights 
of, in Mexico, 213-214; citizenship of, 
in Mexico, 217-220. 

Wood, General Leonard, 682. 

Worcester, Donald E., reviews book, 
389-390. 

World War I, 262. 

Wright, Irene A., notices monographs on 
Spanish paleography, 396; cited, 765. 

Wright, Leavitt O., notices bibliograph- 
ical guide, 185. 

Wyllys, Rufus Kay, 161; reviews book 
on Mexico, 129-161. 


Yanez Poladorios, Joannes, 15. 

Yanhuitlan, 618; post-Spanish manu- 
script of noticed, 405. 

Ynsfran, Pablo Max, visiting lecturer 
at the University of Texas, 587. 

Yonge, Julien C., 776. 

York rite, 57. 

Yorke, Charles, 324. 

Young Woman’s Christian Association, 
215. 

Yrarrfzaval Larrain, José Miguel, study 
of President Balmaceda noticed, 113- 
116. 


viewed, 138-140; laborers from, 301; 
disastrous epidemic in, 632; English 
edition of Hernfndez de Cérdoba’s 
work on the discovery of noticed, 745- 
747. 

Yuengling, David G., book of reviewed, 
381. 


ZACATECAS Indians, 639. 

Zacatula, encomienda populations in, 
616. 

Zambrano, F., S.J., compendium on the 
Jesuits in Mexico by, 747. 

Zamora, Juan Clemente, 591. 

Zafiartu, Sady, book of noticed, 177. 

Zapata, Emiliano, life of reviewed, 122- 
125. 

Zavala, Maria Castelo, 588. 

Zavala, Silvio, 588, 709, 767, 774; writes 
short study of Vasco de Quiroga, 708- 
709; cited, 765; proves the enco- 
mienda to be landless, 765; discusses 
the law of 1633, 768. 

Zavaleta, Mariano, 657. 

Zeballos Quifiones, Jorge, 429. 

Zilboorg, J. M., 586. 

Zorilla de San Martin, José Luis, 235. 

Zorita, Alonso de, 609, 635, 638; pro- 
vides a detailed report on the com- 
position of a typical census expedition, 
611-612; interprets excessive mortality 
in New Spain, 634. 

Zorraquin Bec, Ricardo, 155; study of 
Argentine federalism by noticed, 152- 
156. 

Zulueta and Company, 301. 

Zumarraga, Juan de, 709. 

Zweig, Stefan, two printings of the his- 
tory of Brazil by reviewed, 557-558. 
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